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WOOD LENDS CHARM TO 
FINE FURNITURE STYLES 
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tinctly modern in styling and fabricated 
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a high tribute to the basic materials, and 

embody the suggestion that these woods, 

which have graced homes in the past, are 
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i00D LUMBER FOR 30 YEAR 


Dont be always wishing—the way to always have 
the best lumber is to always order your needs from 
Winton. Then you and your customers will always be 
thoroughly satisfied —and always come back for some 
more of the same kind of lumber—Winton stock that 
always Wins. 





Winton's fine timber — modern mills and thorough, 
careful service insure that this kind of lumber will be 
available for many years to come. 






















WHITE PINE MILLS: Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho. 
SPRUCE MILLS: The Pas Lumber Co., Ltd., The Pas, 
Manitoba. 

PONDEROSA PINE MILLS: Somers Lumber Co., Somers, 
Montana.—Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co., Klamath 
District. 

Oregon.—Craig Mountain Lumber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 




















Now's the time to decide to Win with Winton. 
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PAR-TOX, the modern wood pre- 
servative, is wonderfully effective. 


Easily applied by brushing or DECAY 


dipping, it penetrates the wood, Earn better 1 


giving lasting protection against i 
decay and insect attack. Odor- TERMITE $ profit--- by 
less, colorless, quick-drying, it handling 


can be painted over without time- 4 A Pp STAI » 





loss. Painters use PAR-TOX to “APCO” 
safeguard the durability of their WITH i 

work. Manufacturers use it to The Better 
protect their products — sash, 


Plywood 


frames, porch work, etc. 
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psc ply of Plywood goes through this huge 


automatic dryer—which means good-bye to 


Mr. Dealer: moisture. Then the sheets are ready to be graded, 
You'll find PAR-TOX a good trimmed and glued. APCO Plywood is ideal for 
trade-maker and _profit- sheathing, sub-flooring, partitions, enclosures, 
payer. It's a quality prod- shelves, basement and attic finishings, form work, 
uct, justifying your com- etc. This better Plywood and Wallboard is made 
plete endorsement. Stock of Douglas Fir and Sitka Spruce. Sizes up to 5x10 
it and —. it. It will pay feet—all thicknesses. Sales offices are near you. 
you well. 


Why not write today for information and prices? 
TODAY, send for your Free 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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Farm Building Repairs 
Offer Big Sales 
Opportunity 


CHICAGO BUSINESS MAN who, 
A like a large number of others, owns 

a farm in Illinois, said to the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN a few days ago: “I 
am going out this afternoon to try to lo- 
cate a carpenter to do some badly needed 
repair work on the barn and other build- 
ings on my farm. I am _ not sure, 
though, that I will find one.” Asked if he 
had thought of contacting the lumber 
dealer in the community where his farm 
is located, he replied: “I plan to go there 
first, to see if he can supply a carpenter, 
or put me in touch with one, but I may 
not be successful.” 


Here is a thought that should com- 
mand the attention of dealers in rural 
communities. Why not make it a point to 
visit the farms in your territory, visit with 
the farm families, observe any signs 
of need for repairs—in fact, talk to the 
farmer about things that need fixing up 
about his place? Perhaps there are steps 
or a porch that are in bad condition; 
maybe new shingles are needed on the 
roof; maybe some stanchions in the cow 
barn need replacing; perhaps the house- 
wife needs additional shelves in the pan- 
try; indeed, there may be any one of 
many places about the house, barn, gran- 
ary, poultry house, etc., that could be 
made more efficient through repairs that 
would not be costly—repairs that the 
farmer realizes are needed but which he 
may neglect unless attention is directed 
specifically tothem. Business of this kind 
not only will return some profit, but it 
often opens up opportunities for the 
dealer to secure the larger jobs when a 
new house or a new barn is under con- 
sideration. 

Then, too, there is an opportunity for 
the alert dealer in being prepared to sup- 
ply carpenters for these farm jobs, or at 
least put the owners in touch with car- 
penters when they are needed for such 
jobs as that indicated by the Chicago 
gentleman-farmer mentioned here. By 
the way, it may be surprising to some 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN readers to know 
that there is an association in Chicago of 
business men who are owners of farms— 
and the membership list is by no means a 
small one. Every one of these farm own- 
ers is a potentially profitable customer for 
lumber and building material dealers in 
the community in which his farm is 
located. Sometimes, though, the local 
dealers miss this business because they 
have not made it a point to keep in touch 
with the farmer and through him with 
the owner, who may be living in a more 
or less distant city. 

This is only one angle of this question 
of farm markets. As was pointed out in 


the July 17 issue of AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, new buildings and repairs to old 


ones are needed on the farms and this 
year the farmers are going to be in posi- 
tion to have much of this work done, but 
if he gets his share of the business the 
lumberman is going to have to get out 
and hustle for it. There will be plenty of 
competition for the farm dollar—keener 
competition this year, perhaps, than ever 
before—but the lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer really should have the inside 
track if he makes the effort, for every 
farm wife, especially, is interested in hav- 
ing a more comfortable and convenient 
home and will lend a sympathetic ear to 
the dealer who shows her and her hus- 
band how they can attain this without an 
ususually heavy expenditure. 

An observant reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, commenting particularly 
on the farm market article in its issue of 
July 17, sized up the opportunities quite 
succinctly when he said: “That was a 
very fine issue and if our lumber friends 
will just take it in hand and scurry out 
into the hustings they should be able to 
find a market for a lot of their stuff.” 





VOICE OF THE READER 


In an interesting letter to the editor, 
Charles A. Hubbard, Martinsville, Ind., says: 

“Farmers are good spenders; this year 
tractors, tools and automobiles have been 
replaced, and it is surprising how much lum- 
ber we have sold for repairs and improve- 
ments. Many homes, barns and out-build- 
ings have been erected by new owners of 
foreclosed farms. Four-H Clubs, automobile 
trips etc. have broadened the farmer's out- 
look. Town and country garden clubs have 
made beauty spots of ugly back yards. The 
farmer has the desire, and will buy more if 
he has more money to spend.” 

x ok * 


Without the knowledge of the editorial 
director of the American Lumberman, the 
following excerpt from a letter written him 
by Richard T. Allen, of the J. M. Allen re- 
tail lumber firm at Eureka, Ill., is quoted, as 
typical of frequent expressions indicating 
that readers do find the tips and sugaes- 
tions advanced by the editors useful. Mr. 
Allen writes: 


"Since you qraced my board in Chicago 
a week ago with your interesting presence 
| have many pleasant memories of that brief 
visit. It is not difficult to see why John 
Millar labels you ‘a stimulating personality.’ 
i have tried your tip with regard to our 
advertising in the local newspaper, and en- 
closed is a copy of this week's ad showin1 
it. | hope our paths may cross again, and 
as pleasantly as upon the occasion of our 
first visit." 

For the benefit of any dealers who may 
be interested, Mr. Allen's advertisement is 
reproduced on page 28 of this issue. 

* * * 

It is noted in the July 3 issue of the 
American Lumberman that the Roofer Manu- 
facturers' Association has recently promul- 
gated official grading rules for boards. The 
article states that the grading rules con- 
form to American Lumber Standards. Please 
be advised that the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards is not to be understood 
as authority for the statement that the 
Roofer Manufacturers’ Association rules con- 
form to American Lumber Standards. The 
Central Committee has not reviewed the 
grading rules in question—L. W. SMITH, 
acting secretary Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards. 
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When You Don't Know-- 
Saying So Is Good 
Selling Policy 


O MUCH HAS BEEN SAID and 
S written—and we've broadcast our 

share—about the importance of 
salesmen knowing all about the products 
they are offering, so that they may be 
able to speak with confidence of the 
merits and uses of their merchandise, 
that we hesitate to present another side of 
the selling picture; but for the possible 
encouragement of young salesmen just 
starting out, we'll take a chance. In 
conversation with this editor recently, a 
veteran Chicago salesman—who in a 
long and successful business career has 
sold many more millions of feet of lum- 
ber and finished wood products than he 
is years old—told of how he booked his 
first order. He was pretty green when 
he started out on his first trip, knowing 
little of lumber, or even the language of 
the trade, other than such knowledge as 
he had hurriedly gained from study of 
his company’s catalog of manufactured 
products. 


His first call was on a Midwest dealer, 
the founder of a firm which is still active, 
and which is well known to this writer, 
as it is to a host of others identified with 
the lumber trade. With some trepidation 
he greeted the veteran dealer, saying in 
effect: “Mr. Blank, I am just starting 
out to sell; this is my first trip, and there 
are many. things I don’t know, but I do 
know that I represent a first-class com- 
pany, whose products can’t be beat, and 
I sure would like to have an order from 
you.” 

“Young man,” said the dealer, “you’re 
the first salesman that ever came into my 
office admitting that he didn’t know all 
about everything, and I am going to give 
you a chance.” Calling a clerk, the dealer 
asked for a list of stock items needed, 
which he handed to the young salesman 
for quotation of prices. These being 
satisfactory, the dealer placed an order 
for items totaling three-quarters of a car- 
load—which, before the young salesman 
left the office, was increased to a full car- 
load. One or two other orders were 
picked up in similar fashion from other 
dealers. of the town, and the young sales- 
man went on his way rejoicing. A simi- 
lar technique used in other towns along 
his route brought equally satisfactory re- 
sults, and the salesman’s initial trip 
turned out to be a very satisfactory one 
for the young man and his employer. As 
he gained knowledge, confidence and ex- 
perience he relied more and more upon 
those attributes, but continued to use 
frank admission of ignorance and inexpe- 
rience when that seemed to be the best 
course. 

Granting, in principle, that a salesman 
ought to be thoroughly educated and 
trained as to his line before starting out 
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What Do You Think About It? 


A BRIGHT-FACED youngster that we noticed recently “has something,” as an 
embryo merchant. He was operating an improvised lemonade stand in front of 
his home. Most kids engaged in similar enterprises are content merely to “holler” 
their goods. This little chap went a step further. He “hollered,” but he also, 
whenever an automobile approached, held up a big cardboard sign crudely but 
plainly lettered, “Cold Lemonade.” We didn’t see any cars stop, but the idea 
was O. K. anyway. If that kid grows up to be a lumber merchant, he likely 
will be one of those who flash a favorable impression to passing automobilists, by 
having a clean, well painted yard ; big, attractive signs, and a nice, grassy parkway, 
with shrubs and flower beds, in front. Motorists may not stop at the time, 
but many will remember “that good looking yard,” and some will return later. 
x * Ox 
H AVE YOU HEARD of the “Hanging Gardens,” not of Babylon, but of Chi- 
cago? Well, we have them, due to the city-wide garden contest sponsored by the 
company operating the elevated railroad system. Riders on the “L” vote for 
what they consider the best displays, and prizes are awarded accordingly. Much 
of the “L” system’s 82 miles of right-of-way traverses pretty squalid sections of 
the city; and the company figured that getting the residents to clean up and 
brighten up their back yards would improve the view from the car windows, 
thereby pleasing its passengers, and also would induce some new riders to take 
sight-seeing trips just to view the displays. As result of the contest thousands 
of roof, window and ground gardens now are visible from “L” car windows all 
along the lines. Most people would say that sales of so stable a commodity, or 
service, as urban transportation can not be increased by novel methods, “because 
there are only just so many people to ride back and forth daily anyhow.” But 
someone thought differently, put his brains to work, and the result is beneficial 
to passengers, the company and the public. Perhaps there’s a worthwhile idea 
for other cities and towns in what Chicago is doing, though the season probably 
is too far advanced to put it into effect this year. 
x * x 

As A MINOR QUESTION for lumbermen to consider, not calling for very 
heavy thinking, and therefore suited for hot-weather mental exercise, we ask: 
What is the best way to refer to a house that is built mainly of wood? Not long 
ago we were mildly reprimanded by a reader for using the term “frame house,” 
our friendly critic pointing out, justly enough, that some houses built largely of 
wood have steel frames; also that many brick-veneer houses have wood frames. 
Therefore, the term “frame house” is inaccurate, or at least, inadequate, for 
designation of all-wood construction. What word or term then shall we use? 
“Wood house” would seem to be perhaps most logical, or philological—to drag 
in a big word—but to many of us who were raised where wood was the principal 
household fuel, “wood house” is almost synonomous with “woodshed,” summon- 
ing up memories of back-breaking armloads of stovewood “toted” from there 
to the woodbox behind the stove or range: to say nothing of brief but painful 
woodshed sessions by way of juvenile discipline. “Wooden house” is philologically 
correct, the best authority defining “wooden” as primarily meaning “made of or 
consisting of wood’; but the word unfortunately also has the secondary meaning 
of “clumsy or awkward.” So what? Shall we say “all-lumber house?” That 
brings up the question of what is lumber. Granting that the term might be 
stretched to include flooring and moldings, and some other finish, are sash and 
doors lumber? And how about shingles? We’re not laying down definitions and 
rules; just asking for information. Exact definitions are available in grading 
rule books and other technical texts, but the question here raised is one of popular 
usage. In other words, what term shall we. as lumbermen, teach the public to 
use in referring to houses built mainly with our products? Let’s have some 
suggestions; the polls are open. 




















* * & 

SprAKING IN THE trade lingo of carpenters and builders, to emphasize his 
points. John R. O’Connor. State director of the Federal Housing Administration 
for Illinois, last week said: “The insured mortgage system has strengthened the 
whole foundation of mortgage financing. The long-term amortized loan saws off 
the mortgage debt gradually and neatly, nails down the whole cost under one 
sound financial flooring, and bridges the gan between the home seeker’s equity and 
outright ownership. In short, the Federal Housing Administration insured mort- 
gage has added another tool to the builder’s kit which shaves away the worry of 
financing.” He scores a strong point for the insured mortgage system by telling 
how the minimum construction standards set up by the Housing Administration 
have added new force to the sales approach of the contractor, builder and material 
man by showing the need for quality materials and skilled workmen. Such require- 
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to sell it, unquestionably there are times 
when honest confession of not “knowing 
the answer” will get farther with a buyer 
than will a transparent attempt to dis- 
play knowledge that one does not possess. 
Sincerity is always best. At least, that 
is Our opinion, and the unsolicited, spon- 
taneous testimony of the successful sales- 
man who has been quoted serves to con- 
firm it. 


West Coast Has Made 
Progress Towards Sim- 
plifying Grade Rules 


From L. A. Nelson, manager depart- 
ment of grades of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has _ received 
an interesting communication comment- 
ing on editorial discussion in recent is- 
sues, on the desirability of grading lum- 
ber from a use basis. Mr. Nelson’s 
letter follows: 


“T read with a great deal of interest the ar- 
ticles in your May 22 and also in your July 3 
issue on the desirability of grading lumber from 
a use basis. For a great many years I have 
felt that the rules covering the grading of lum- 
ber were formulated on an entirely wrong basis, 
and during the meetings on American Lumber 
Standards I tried to get this idea across, but 
failed to do so. 

“Since then I have discussed this matter with 
a great many people and have found that, al- 
though agreeing with the idea, they have felt 
a move of this sort would be too revolutionary 
to put across. 





"Defects" and "Common" Misleading 


“In discussing this matter with the grading 
rules committee of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, prior to the publication of 
our No. 10 grading rules issued July 1, 1934, I 
sold the members on the idea of eliminating the 
words “common” and “defects” from our grad- 
ing rules. I feel that the grading rules for 
lumber should be a catalog of the product, and 
certainly a catalog should at least tell the good 
points of the article and not contain anything 
which would be detrimental to the use of the 
product for certain purposes. 

“It has always seemed to me that calling a 
piece ‘No. 3 common’ sounded rather harsh, in 
that both ‘No. 3’ and the word ‘common’ sug- 
gest something very inferior. It would be much 
hetter merchandising to say ‘No. 3 boards’ or 
‘No. 3 dimension’ than to say ‘No. 3 common.’ 

“The same is true of the word ‘defect.’ In 
my opinion pitch pockets or other such normal 
variations found in wood are characteristics of 
growth and are not defects. If in a piece of 
structural material a certain size knot is per- 
mitted, it does not injure the strength of the 
piece more than the grade stress permits, and 
certainly should not be termed a ‘defect.’ To 
me it is a limiting provision of the grade and 
not a defect. This line of reasoning can be 
carried through all our grades, for certainly if a 
pitch pocket is permitted in the grade it is not 
a so called defect in that grade. 

“Tt has always seemed to me that use of the 
word ‘defect’ indicates that we are selling a de- 
fective product; when, in fact, we are not, but 
are selling a product suited for a particular use 
where the characteristics permitted do not unfit 
the piece for that particular use. 


New Rules Include Grade Descriptions 


“In our No. 10 Grading Rules, a copy of 
which is enclosed, we carried out this idea 
throughout the book and in no place does the 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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\WHAT'S THE TREND OF 
BUILDING COSTS? 


The biggest home building year since 
the war is just ahead of us, according to 
the Government, association and indus- 
trial experts who have been studying the 
housing shortage, real estate and material 
costs and rising income figures. All are 
agreed as to the drastic shortage of liv- 
able homes, particularly in the low-cost 
class. That the great mass of people want 
homes of their own and are ready to in- 
vest their gradually increasing incomes in 
new homes provided they can be reason- 
ably sure that im- 
proving conditions 
are to continue, and 
that they will be 
able to finance and 
keep those homes, 
seems to be defi- 
nitely established. 
Department of La- 
bor statistics show 
that home building 
in the first five 
months of 1937 in- 
creased 58 percent 
over the same pe- 
riod of 1936. Frank 
J. Hallauer, forest 
engineer of the 
United States For- 
est Service, who 
has been working 
out curves and 
graphs based on 
authentic Govern- 
ment bureau fig- 
ures, says that this 
building record is 
going to keep up 
for at least the next 
ten years and that 
an average of some- 
thing like 400,000 new homes will be 
built during each of those ten years. 
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There have been many items in previous 
issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN re- 
porting similar expectations in all parts 
of the country. There is no doubt that 
a gigantic building program is on the 
cards if normal conditions prevail. Par- 
ticularly is the potential farm market for 
homes, as well as other farm building 
construction, estimated at record-break- 
ing proportions, in view of the farmer’s 
greatly increased income. 

The greatest proportion of the build- 





The two-story Colonial house at Aurora, Ill., on which the figures in the cost chart on the 
following page were based. These figures have been accurately kept by the lumber 
dealer since the pre-war period. First and second floor plans are shown on this page 


ing to be done will be in the small-home 
class. The farm home comes in that class 
as a rule, and the farm home in partic- 
ular will probably be built of lumber, as 
will most of the other farm structures. 
The low-cost homes in the small towns 
and villages throughout the country will 
mostly be built of lumber, and many of 
the larger cities will have new homes in 
which lumber plays an important part, 
even when the walls are of other mate- 
rials. Therefore the cost of lumber is an 
important factor in this gigantic building 
program that is getting under way. 

Will rising building costs stop this 
building program? Will high taxes, un- 
certain labor conditions, the increasing 
transient trailer population, higher living 
costs all work together to cut that esti- 
mated building volume down? Will the 
public be induced by flamboyant pub- 
licity and high-powered salesmanship to 
expend its new income on other com- 
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The Home Owner Will 
Not Find it Cheaper to 
Build Next Year 


modities? Are building costs really ris- 
ing as fast as is sometimes claimed ? What 
part does lumber play in that rising cost? 

That last question at least is answered 
graphically by the chart on the opposite 
page. This graph is based on the accu- 
rately kept record of retail sales of a list 
of 25 lumber items, showing the retail 
price of those items since 1913 down 
through the first half of 1937, as 
taken from the books of White & 
Todd, retail lumber dealers at Aurora, 
Ill. The estimate 
is made on_ the 
lumber _ require- 
ments for the house 
shown in the ac- 
companying  illus- 
tration. A picture 
of this same house 
and chart showing 
the lumber costs at 
that time were pub- 
lished in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN 
of April 18, 1931. 
The estimate was 
made by Arthur 
Todd then and he 
has_ re-estimated 
the lumber cost for 
the present season 
and continued the 
chart up to the 
middle of this year. 

The house is a 
two-story Colonial 
frame __ building, 
24 x 30 feet. Mr. 
Todd selected 25 of 
the most used items 
of yard stock, fig- 
ured the proportion 
of each that would be used in this build- 
ing, and then extended the retail price on 
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that amount of lumber for each year. The 
totals given in the graph are -therefore 
correctly indicative of the cost of a home 
to the owner. The figures include all 
framing lumber, shingle roof, lath, base, 
finish, oak flooring and siding and cor- 
nice lumber—in fact all lumber except 
millwork. 

Predictions are that building costs are 
going up to record-breaking highs. Al- 
ready other prices are passing lumber on 
the upward swing. There is little doubt 
that labor costs are going to rise sharply, 
manufacturing costs will of course rise 
proportionately and increasing taxes will 


Amemecan fiunherman 
add to that. All of this will necessarily 
be reflected in retail prices and the home 
builder, if he builds those 400,000 homes 
a year, is going to pay higher prices. All 
of these things indicate that the man who 
is planning to build, if he is wise, will 
get started as soon as possible, taking 
advantage of the still low prices, and he 
will find that those rising prices will make 
his home more valuable in time to come. 

These Aurora retail prices are indica- 
tive of prices throughout the central 
region and would vary considerably in 
different sections. However this is a typi- 
cal house in a typical town and we be- 
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lieve this chart gives a good idea of con- 
ditions everywhere. In the Chicago 
region there is about the same rise in 
lumber prices, but other building costs 
have changed in greater degree. N. M. 
Rubin, chairman of the board of Homes 
(Inc.), an organization specializing in 
the erection of -high-grade homes, states 
that in this section actual costs of mate- 
rial and labor are 17 percent below the 
1929 level, that desirable home sites cost 
from 33 to 50 percent less than in 1929 
and that the cost of financing and other 
incidentals is about half of what it was 
eight years ago. 


Charted Retail Lumber Prices Based on Actual Sales in Typical 
Small City Over a Period of 24 Years Show Building Cost Fluctuations 
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With articles appearing frequently nowadays 
relative to the rising costs of construction, it is 
heartening to have the proven statement of a 
prominent Chicago builder that current building 
outlays are considerably below the 1929 level. 
As president of the First Appraisal Co., a valua- 
tion organization doing considerable work for 
the building and loan association in the Chi- 
cago district, and as chairman of the board of 
Homes (Inc.), an organization that specializes 
in erecting high-grade homes, N. M. Ruben is 
well qualified to give an opinion. 

A believer in the old saying that “figures do 
not lie,’ Mr. Ruben has set up a complete 
itemized cost statement for a six-room resi- 
dence which his firm plans to build, and a com- 
parative one for the structure had it been 
erected in 1929. An analysis of the figures, 
which are conservative their author says. 
brought home to him the following five points: 

1. The average differential in cost, which 
includes building and land, at present as com- 
pared with 1929 is at least 23 percent. 

2. Actual costs of material and labor are 17 
percent below the 1929 level. 

3. The cost of refinancing, such as commis- 
sions to brokers or loan houses, and other inci- 
dentals are only about one-half what they were 
eight years ago. 

4. Desirable home sites cost from 33 to 50 
percent less than in 1929. 

5. The profit of general contractors is now 
from 15 to 20 percent less than in 1929. 


Today's Houses Better 


In addition to this impressive list of con- 
trasts, Mr. Ruben pointed out that interest 


rates have been reduced materially, the average 


being about 5% percent instead of 6% percent 
After discussing the comparisons 


as in 1929. 
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1937 Home Building 
Costs Shown to Be 23 
Percent Below 1929 
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A conventional but practical arrangement is seen on the first floor plan 





The front elevation of the 
house discussed in the 
accompanying story is 
shown here as it will ap- 


pear when built 





in cost, the Chicago builder stated that there 
was also a difference in quality between the 
new house of today and that put up eight 
years ago. Many improvements for homes such 
as air-conditioning, insulation and other fea- 
tures are available for moderately priced resi- 
dences today, while they were not in 1929. 

Asked about the frequently heard warning 
that building costs are due for further increase, 
Mr. Ruben said: “While these prices and costs 
prevail at present, we do not know how long 
they will continue. The prospective home buyer 
who takes advantage of the present levels surely 
will find himslf at the longer end of the bargain 
even earlier than is generally expected.” 

In making the itemized bill for the house to 
be constructed according to plans shown here, 
Mr. Ruben enlarged upon the legend by saying 
that Illinois face brick veneer construction was 
the order on the exterior. The house will have 
a full concrete basement, modern plumbing, 
partly tiled bathroom, winter air-conditioning, 
and good sized rooms. It will be erected on 
a lot costing 81,300. 

Associated with the builder are Max Lowell 
Cable, architect; Dan J. Casey, structural engi- 
neer, and Mr Ruben’s son, Zorro D., a civi! 
engineer. 

The comparison of present cost of the various 
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Three bedrooms of varying sizes and the 
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items this year and in 1929 is set forth in the 
table below: 

TRADE 1937 1929 
Masonry: Excavation, backfill, 

grading, hauling, landscaping.$ 200 $ 300 














Foundations, damp-proofing, 
coment WOPrk ..cccccccceess 475 566 
Structural steel ...ccccccisess 25 25 
Masonry walls, including stone 
| rene er er 720 832 
Carpentry: Lumber .....ccsee- 637 721 
DRMUITION o's. 6:0:56 0066 66 8d tees 75 75 
Re ree et a 75 110 
PiarGware GRIN ....cccscoces 50 50 
ee ee 600 780 
rr ere er ee ee 400 515 
PEE a dae rise ecw ewawiavewles 521 638 
SE GNU Sic chadadecuceweewes 75 75 
Roofing, material and labor.... 125 125 
SUI - Gina'as cia aeerainanens Sheen eeeets 75 75 
Painting and decorating........ 400 500 
Glass and glazin&.....cccccceoee 75 60 
Plumbing, sewerage, gas fitting 485 525 
DUGERIEEE cnc Ko Gereesecndcseanees 500 670 
Electric wiring, service and fix- 
NIE avaccs 4:46. wipiaiain a Siecee ete.eie/ 6 225 280 
Miscellaneous equipment and 
work: Calking, weatherstrips 50 5 
Shades and bilinds..........-: 25 25 
Pree ee 50 50 
BUTIGINS WOTMTE 266s si ccwsiees 50 50 
Total sub-contracts ....... $5,913 $ 7,097 
Plans and supervision......... $ 406 $ 426 
Carrying charges, insurance... 180 200 
Financing, average allowance.. 150 300 
Overiiend and promt... .....s.ce6 800 1,200 
BIE WEE 54 le ewiereceiwanweean’ 1,300 2,100 
Grand total ..csccccceccess $8,749 $11,323 
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bathroom makeup the second level 
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ongress Wearily Struggles Over 
Court, Labor and Farm Measures 


Small Home Financing, Construction Supervision and Technical 
Study of Housing Materials Are Subjects of Capital Discussion 


WasHIncTon, D. C., July 28—Capitel Hill 
breathed a long sigh ot relief when the Senate 
voted 70 to 20 to recommit the Court bill to the 
judiciary committee, with the understanding 
that all reference to the Supreme Court would 
be eliminated—and indications from all sec- 
tions of the country are that the people gen- 
erally shared the relief that came to perspiring 
senators and representatives. With the legis- 
lative atmosphere cleared, after five months of 
smoke and dust had made eyes sore and tem- 
pers frayed, the legislators started pressing hard 
for early adjournment. They now seem to be 
thinking more about getting away from Wash- 
ington than about the wage-and-hour bill, the 
housing bill, additional farm legislation or any- 
thing else. 

The demand for adjournment has gummed 
up the legislative wheels so the leaders do not 
know with certainty what measures on the Ad- 
ministration program will make the grade be- 
fore the legislative tents are folded up and laid 
away until the second session of the 75th Con- 
gress. There is some talk of a recess until 
cool weather, in the event that the going gets 
too rough and the old court bitterness flares up 
again over some other measure. 


Wage-Hour and Labor 
Board Criticized 


As this dispatch is written, it appears likely 
that the wage-and-hour bill, in some form, will 
get through the Senate at an early date. It is 
a highly controversial measure even as revised 
by the committee on education and labor. Sen- 
ator Vandenberg has launched a determined ef- 
fort to insert amendments to the Wagner Labor 
Relations Act as a rider on the wage-and-hour 
bill. This movement has considerable support, 
since many members, liberals as well as con- 
servatives, have recently gone on record as de- 
manding changes in the Wagner Act designed 
to give employers and the public a chance for 
their white alley as well as labor. The latest 
outburst of criticism came from Rep. John E. 
Rankin (D-Miss.), who went so far as to charge 
that the National Labor Relations Board is con- 
spiring with Communists to destroy American 
industry, particularly in the South. He charged 
specifically that the Board had forced the clos- 
ing of a cotton plant in his home town of Tupelo, 
Miss., and that it now is seeking to close gar- 
ment factories there. The Board was declared 
to have “boasted” about closing the cotton plant. 
And the Board right now is seeking another 
$8,000,000 to expand its work, in view of the 
enormous increase in requests received for the 
holding of elections to determine employee rep- 
resentation and charges of unfair labor practices 
lodged against employers. Mr. Rankin has an- 
nounced he will oppose any increase for the 
Board. He even demands that it be cleaned 
out and a brand new personnel appointed. 

All this does not smooth the path ahead of 
the wage-and-hour bill, even though it should 
manage to get through the Senate more or less 
as reported by the committee. Chairman Nor- 
ton, of the House committee on labor, is on 
record publicly as favoring postponement of 
wage-and-hour legislation until next session. 
However, her committee overruled her on this 
point, and continues to struggle with the bill. 
Incidentally, the House committee already has 
adopted an amendment that would bring retail 
stores into the picture. As the bill was laid 


before the Senate, retail establishments were 
eliminated. 


Low-Rent Housing Measure 
Modified by Senate 


A serious effort will be made to put through 
the Wagner-Steagall housing bill after the Sen- 
ate gets through with the wage-and-hour meas- 
ure. A modified bill was reported to the Senate 
in the hope of capturing votes, but it still con- 
tains features that not a few members consider 
objectionable. The most notable improvement 
made by the committee is the limitation placed 
upon public funds that could be spent under its 
provisions. As originally introduced, the bill 
would have made it possible to pile up obliga- 
tions on the Treasury aggregating as much as 
$600,000,000 per annum after 59 years. As re- 
vised, annual contributions of the same sort could 
not exceed some $20,000,000 a year. Such funds 
would be used as rental subsidies to permit the 
lowest income groups to share in the improved 
housing. Certain capital. grants are authorized, 
but are limited to $10,000,000 a year for three 
years. In addition to grants, the Housing Au- 
thority to be set up by the bill would be em- 
powered to loan public and private housing 
agencies not to exceed $700,000,000 over a period 
of three years. Of course, future Congresses 
could carry the program further by authoriz- 
ing additional grants and loans. So the housing 
bill is far from in the clear and may not get in 
under the wire, especially if the demand for 
early adjournment continues. 


Farm Prosperity May 
Delay Crop Control 


It seems to be generally accepted that no addi- 
tional general farm legislation will get through 
at the present session. The Senate committee 
on agriculture and forestry has definitely 
shelved the proposed bill, including the ever-nor- 
mal granary about which Secretary Wallace has 
been so insistent. The President has been urged 
to get behind a demand for prompt passage of 
the ever-normal granary. Of course, standing 
by itself, the ever-normal granary is not very 
promising. Mr. Wallace and his close advisers 
insist that certain crop and marketing controls 
must accompany it to make the scheme effective 
—and they doubtless are right. However, with 
the Administration repeatedly pointing out that 
the farmer is now receiving three times as much 
for his crops as in 1932, many members feel 
that additional legislation can wait. What the 
President and Mr. Wallace fear is bumper crops 
again in 1938, with the possibility of large sur- 
pluses in wheat, cotton and other staples that 
conceivably might knock down prices. But there 
again many members apparently feel that it is 
about time the farmer governed his production 
by the abundance of information made available 
to him by the Department of Agriculture, the 
AAA and other Federal and State agencies, 
instead of going ahead blindly on the theory 
that somehow Uncle Sam and the general tax- 
payers will see him through. 

The powers-that-be want to pass, before ad- 
journment, some legislation closing loopholes in 
the income tax laws, but no agreement has yet 
been arrived at as to the form of such legis- 
lation. One point receiving favorable considera- 
tion is a sharp increase in the rates applied to 
personal holding companies. 


Commerce Department Seeks Funds 
to Study Housing Materials 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—The appropriations 
bill for the Department of Commerce for the 
current fiscal year carries this new item for the 
Bureau of Standards: 


“Investigation of building materials: For 
personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere and all other necessary 
expenses for the first year of a two-year 
study of the properties and suitability of 
building materials, with particular reference 
to their use in low-cost housing, including 
the construction of such experimental struc- 
tures as may be necessary for this purpose; 
and the publication and dissemination of the 
results thereof, $198,000: Provided, That no 
part of this sum shall be used to duplicate 
any work now being performed by the For- 
est Products Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 


An effort was made to get a $300,000 appro- 
priation for this work, but Congress apparently 
felt that two-thirds of the amount requested 
would be ample. Indications are that producers 
of building materials other than forest products 
were largely responsible for the move to get this 
appropriation, although the Central Housing 
Committee, created to co-ordinate the several 
Federal Government agencies having to do with 
housing, stood squarely behind it. Regardless 
of who originated the idea, however, the pro- 
posed investigation of building materials “with 
particular reference to their use in low-cost hous- 
ing” looks like a constructive move along prac- 
tical and realistic lines. Meanwhile the Forest 
Products Laboratory will keep right on with 
its various investigations and tests of forest 
products. 


Suggests Larger Loans for 
Building Small Homes 


Frank Carnahan, Secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, has called 
the attention of all divisions of that organization 
to the recent announcement from the White 
House that President Roosevelt has appointed a 
committee of high officials to make a further 
study of the home building situation, with par- 
ticular emphasis on low-cost housing. The White 
House announcement called attention to a re- 
ported shortage of 750,000 home units, and made 
particular reference to building material prices 
and dealer mark-ups. 

In his circular letter to Divisions, Mr. Carna- 
han said: 


It seems that regardless of all the work 
we have done on the small house program, 
and the demonstrations we have made that 
good substantial houses can be built cost- 
ing under $5,000, we can not get this message 
across to the Administration. Stewart Mc- 
Donald (chairman of the newly appointed 
committee) certainly knows what we have 
done on this program, and it seems to me 
he should have advised the President. Sec- 
retary Morgenthau (a member of the com- 
mittee) should also know about it, as I wrote 
him sometime ago telling him all about the 
program. 

I understand the President is keenly inter- 
ested in the development of a housing pro- 
gram in the field below $5,000, and the sug- 
gestion has been made to me that our organ- 
ization attempt to get an amendment to the 


(Continued on Page 29) 








To this scribe, traveling through the 
middle West on several night drives, an 
unusual sight this spring was flood-lighted 
fields and tractors equipped with head- 
lights, as farmers plowed and planted dur- 
ing the night and early morning hours. 
This may be an old story to some readers, 
particularly those in the extensive wheat 
belts, but even if the practice has been 





Side and corner of L. M. Bayne 
Lumber Co. yard at Ottawa, Ill. 





known in the middle West, it was cer- 
tainly on a larger scale this year than ever 
before, due to heavy rains that retarded 
planting as much as two weeks in some 
sections. The result was that when the 
rain stopped and the fields were dry 
enough to work in, farmers improved 
every moment, against the probability of 
more rain handicapping them still further. 
It seems not entirely unfeasible that this 
practice, dictated this year by expediency, 
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Changing Methods at Two 
Middle West Yards 


might be exploited by the manufacturers 
of farm machinery and lighting equipment 
as an efficiency step on the one hand, and 
a comfort measure on the other to aid 
farmers to dodge summer sun for certain 





F. B. Harting, manager of Elwood 
Lumber Co., Elwood, Ind., standing 
at main entrance to office 





kinds of field work. Looking at the idea 
from a purely aesthetic standpoint, it was 
a little disconcerting to have the quiet 
beauty of summer nights rent by these 
roaring, gleaming juggernauts. We sup- 





pose, however, that one should see in these 
scenes the drama of power and industry, 
and get the same thrilled and awed sensa- 
tion that comes at sight of a distant steel 
mill throwing its intermittent brilliant 
flashes of light at the night sky, and then 
blotting them out 
with belching 
smoke; but to us a 
steel mill in an in- 
dustrial area, and 
the calm _ pastoral 
charm of the coun- 
tryside, are two 





View from just in- 
side front door of 
Elwood Lumber Co. 


office 





different and irrec- 
oncilable things. 
One thrills because 
it defies and har- 
nesses nature; the 
other soothes and 
comforts because it 
is nature. 





Woman Operator Courageously 
Plans for Brighter Future 


Situated in the heart of this much 
rained on area is the little industrial city 
of Elwood, Ind., with a population of 
about twelve thousand, mostly employed 
in the several busy factories in town. We 
stopped at the Elwood Lumber Co., oper- 
ation of which was assumed by Mrs. Wiley 
on the passing of her husband, Arthur M. 
Wiley, in 1927. In 1932 a disastrous fire 
swept the yard, and much of it had to be 
rebuilt. Lesser courage and faith than 
that possessed by Mrs. Wiley would have 
re-built the office on very conservative 


el 


os 


lines if at all. Mrs. Wiley, however, is 
one of those indomitable American spirits 
who believes that her country and her 
countrymen, regardless of how hard- 
pressed at any given time, will always 
emerge from economic disaster stronger 
and more prosperous than ever before. 
Thus, with closed banks, frozen assets, 
and uncollectible accounts facing the na- 
tion, and with no visible ray of hope for 
improving business conditions, Mrs. 
Wiley ordered that the yard be planned 
and built to accommodate a greater vol- 
ume of business than it had ever handled. 
Descriptions of the yard have appeared in 
these pages before, but it is appropriate 
to mention again that the offices and 
display rooms are among the most mod- 
ern and up to date in the country, both in 
layout and appointments. The soundness 
of Mrs. Wiley’s judgment in preparing 
for a new day in retail lumber yard activ- 
ity and function has been proved. 

On the day we stopped at the yard, 
Mrs. Wiley was away on business, but we 
met and talked at length with F. B. Hart- 
ing, young and capable manager.. 

“T am new in this business,” said Mr. 
Harting. “I had just about got my feet 
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RETAILER 


Advantages of Invoicing by Piece --Lack of 
Consumer Educational Effort by Manufac- 
turer Handicaps Retailer --Selling Under 
Guild Plan for Production by Contractor 


on the ground, after finishing a course in 
engineering, when the depression caught 
up with me. I came back to Elwood, and 
worked at two or three different things 
that held no interest for me. Finally, this 
lumber business set me to thinking, but 
there was no place in the yard for me. 
Maintaining the staff already employed 
was hard enough without adding to it. 
Elwood, however, was not badly hit by 
the depression. As an example, the glass 
factory here found in the early ’30’s that 
so many people had been forced to give 
up electric light and take the old kerosene 
lamps out of the attic, a brisk market had 
developed for lamp chimneys. When this 
demand had been met, the repeal of pro- 
hibition created a new demand for beer 
steins and glasses of various types. Sev- 
eral other factories had similar experi- 
ences, and practically all of our people 
were employed. When I found out that 
accounts receivable at the lumber yard 
were running pretty high, I reasoned that 
people were able to pay, but perhaps were 
a little afraid to do so. It wasn’t con- 
sidered smart then to admit that you had 
enough money even to pay your bills. 


Engineer-Manager Puzzled 
by Apathy of Manufacturers 


“T had never tried being a collection 
man before, but that looked like an avenue 
to the retail lumber business, and it 
proved to be. I went out collecting on a 
percentage basis, and, by doing a lot of 
looking and asking a lot of questions here 
in the yard and among the people from 
whom I was collecting, I learned a lot. I 
soon found myself doing a little selling 
and one thing led to another, so here I 
am, still with a lot to learn, but going 
along, and convinced that I have found 
the business that I belong in. 

“One of the biggest puzzles I have 
found in this business so far is the seem- 
ing apathy of lumber manufacturers. We 
are doing our best here to sell high-grade, 
kiln-dried lumber, and we are doing a 
pretty good job of it, but it is a lone, 
single-handed battle. Lumber advertising 
in your paper is good, and it is valuable 
to us retailers. We read it, and it helps 
us to sell. I am not speaking just as a 
man who has been in the business only a 
few years, either. I can see where I'll al- 
ways read the ads. What we need, how- 
ever, in addition to these messages ad- 
dressed to us, is an advertising punch di- 
tected by the manufacturers to the con- 
sumer, to teach him that lumber, like all 





View from balcony 
at rear of Elwood 


Lumber Co. office 





other commodities, 
variety of grades. 


comes in a 
The average man that 
comes in here knows nothing at all about 
lumber grades and uses, although he is 
apt to ask some intelligent questions about 


great 


paint, hardware, insulation and some 
other products. When he talks lumber, 
though, the only thing he can think of is 
the price; then we have to start from 
scratch and build up the whole story of 
lumber grades and uses. I’m not com- 
plaining about the work, but we could 
get that story over much oftener if the 
customer came in here at least with his 
curiosity aroused as a result of good con- 
sumer advertising.” 


Ottawa Yard Efficiently Designed; 
Thoroughly Modern 


Leaving Elwood, we took one of those 
night drives, to be on hand at the yard of 
L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., of Ottawa, IIl., 
the next morning. Here we found an- 
other thoroughly modern yard, conceived 
by Mr. Bayne, who had built six or seven 
before and had a wealth of experience to 
draw from in planning this one. After 
several years of operating it, he finds this 
present plant entirely satisfactory. In 
addition to a very attractive design car- 
ried along the entire front of the premises, 
it has a unique and efficient shed layout. 
It consists of a large open court, a side 
and corner of 
which are shown in 
an accompanying 
photograph. Three 
sides, except the 
space occupied by 





Bolt and screw bins 
with closed builders’ 
hardware cases at 
left, in office of 
Elwood Lumber Co. 





the two-story office 
and display room, 
are enclosed by the 
shed. The fourth 
side is formed by a 
storage building 
and work shop. 





“With this arrangement,’ said Mr. 
Bayne, “we can back a truck up to any 
bin, and two men can load or unload it, 
and then there is still ample space for 
maneuvering other trucks.” 


Invoicing by Piece Found 
Advantageous 


After passing a few pleasantries with 
Mr. Bayne, we engaged in conversation 
with C. T. Bradford, who told about the 
advantages of a system the company has 
developed for billing customers in lan- 
guage they can understand. On all in- 
voices to customers, billing is done by the 
piece, and not by the board or lineal foot. 
The customer’s invoice does not contain 
the word “feet,” either printed or written. 
This is a convenience to the customer, 
who can understand it readily, without 
the need of trying to figure and reconcile 
the number of pieces he knows were de- 
livered, with the number of board feet 
billed. Contractors are billed in the same 
way. The company’s file copy of the 
invoice, however, does contain a board 
foot column for purposes of keeping in- 
ventory records straight. The number of 


pieces are speedily converted to board feet 
by a clerk. The system expedites cash 
deliveries, and speeds up the work of pre- 
paring invoices on the first of the month. 
Another advantage to the company is that 
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the possibility of errors in estimates is 
reduced. 

“One of the biggest advantages comes 
in selling lumber,” said Mr. Bradford. 
“It is a fine way to defeat the inroads of 





Front view of Elwood Lumber Co. 





price-cutting concerns, practically all of 
which quote per thousand board feet or 
carload. There is no direct, simple 
comparison of our price per piece for 
good, seasoned lumber, with their prices 
for sub-standard grades at low prices. 
Then, too, there is the matter of price 
changes. The customer reaction to an 
increase in price of $10 a thousand is hard 
to overcome. It sounds like a lot. That 
same increase distributed per piece is 
never more than a few cents; it does not 
seem like much, and, in fact, isn’t. 


Flooring Quoted for Size 


of Room 

“We have a similar system for quoting 
prices of flooring. We take the size of the 
room, and quote the price for the room. 
The customer is not interested in the 
price per board food nor in the fact that 
in figuring we have to add one-third to 
face measure. We can see no more point 
in quoting by the thousand than in quot- 
ing the price of a suit of clothes by the 
yards of material it contains, and then 
telling the customer how many additional 
yards he is paying for that went to waste 
in cutting. Our customers are much 
better satisfied with the price per room.” 


Starts Building House Under 
Guild Plan 


Asking about the company’s success 
with the Housing Guild plan, which it 
had adopted, Mr. Bradford said, “Eleven 
weeks ago we took on a man to handle 
that business. He started from scratch, 


and confines all of his efforts to con- 
sumers. He does no contractor estimating 
or selling at all, and in the eleven weeks 
we have had him he has done better than 
pay his own way. The plan is apparently 
sound, if we can judge from our experi- 
We have been try- 


ence up to this time. 
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ing to get prospects for home building to 
come to us, and we have been fairly suc- 
cessful. We do no contracting, nor do we 
contemplate doing any. \Vhen we get a 
prospect sold on a small roofing or paint- 
ing job, we call in a good contractor, ask 
him for his labor cost, then quote the cus- 
tomer direct for the complete job. We 
are beginning to work the same plan for 
new houses. We are starting a house 
under this plan now. The customer didn’t 
know who the contractor was to be. We 
handled the financing and plans, and as- 
sumed the entire responsibility. We also 
control all of the specifications, including 
the mechanical work, which we let sepa- 
rately. Our policy is to split the work 
aniong the good contractors so that they 
all get an even share, except in those 
few cases where specialists are required. 
Our whole attitude toward this procedure 
is that for the contractors we are creating 
work which, without the selling we do, 
would never materialize, and the contrac- 
tors know our motive and appreciate it. 
It is better business for the contractor, 
because we don’t try to beat him down. 
We are doing business with reputable 
luilders, and when they tell us their price 
we accept it, believing it to be fair, and 
to contain a reasonable profit. 


Dealer Has Selling Facilities 
Contractor Lacks 


“It is a logical development. We have 
facilities for displaying materials that 
the contractor does not have, and the 
natural thing for us to do was to capital- 
ize on these facilities by using them to sell 
the idea of new homes. In the past we 
have not given the prospect for a new 
home the information he should have. In- 





stead of taking him in hand and helping 
him to reach a wise decision, we have 
turned him over to a contractor who has 
never been equipped to do the merchandis- 


ing job we can do. The contractor is a 
production man, and very rarely a sales- 
man. Even when he is a salesmen, he 
seldom has at his command the tools for 
selling. 

“Our housing situation in Ottawa is 
tense. We are already crowded, and now 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Co. is building a new 
$1,000,000 addition to its plant. This will 
mean a new demand for houses. Our 
prospects are very good, and we think we 
are equipped to handle the business that 
should be developed.” 

The company carries a large and varied 
stock of paint, hardware, insulation, roof- 
ing and flooring, samples of which are at- 
tractively displayed. In the yard are 
neatly stacked, well stocked lumber bins. 

Ottawa is the departure point for, and 
nearest town to, the nationally famous 
Starved. Rock State Park, and is sur- 
rounded on all sides by deposits of the 
purest silica sand known, which makes it 
an important glass-making center. 

The credit policy of the company is 
strict. Short-term credit is granted to ap- 
proved customers; to all others, terms are 
cash. A 3 percent discount is given to 
customers who pay on or before delivery. 


Methods Similiar to Those 
of Wisconsin Retailer 


On leaving Ottawa we could not help 
thinking about Waukesha, Wis., where 
conditions, and the operation of at least 
one lumber yard, are similar. This little 
city, with a population of about 17,500, is 
also an industrial center, producing a 
variety of products, but famous for the 
purity of its drinking water and the bever- 
ages made from it. The Wilbur Lumber 
Co., under the management of Richard, 
son of Hawley Wilbur, has been prepar- 
ing plans and providing a complete home 
building service for about fifteen years. 
The company retains a licensed architect 
in its employ to prepare plans. Like many 
industrial centers, Waukesha is suffering 
from a housing shortage, but interest in 
home building is keen, and the Wilbur 
company has five homes under construc- 
tion. This company does no contracting, 
but distributes the work among contrac- 
tors. 








Driveway between office and display 
room at left and storage rooms at 
right, Elwood Lumber Co. 
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Real ‘Dirt Farmer” Tells About 
LIVE AT HOME Movement 


As an epic of American farming, espe- 
cially from the viewpoint of the tenant- 
farmer, the following seems to merit 
publication in the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, because the interests of its readers, 
particularly retailers of lumber and 
building materials, are very closely in- 
terwoven with those of the farmers of 
the communities in which they do busi- 
ness, and of the nation at large. The 
story is by Malcolm McDowell, and 
originally appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News. 


A Modern "Man With Hoe" Speaks 


John E. Shannon, an Arkansas tenant-farmer 
who plated his palms with calluses on rented 
acres near Jonesboro in the northwestern sec- 
tion of the State, is a good representative of 
the modern “man with the hoe.” <A short time 
ago he stood up before a large assembly of 
men eminent in the fields of agriculture, science 
and industry, and gave them a side of the 
much discussed farm tenancy problem which 
was brand new to them. 

“As a tiller of soil,” he said, “I consider it 
a great honor for one who labors with the hoe 
to be invited to take part in a discussion with 
those who labor with the head.” Then he told 
them about the “live at home” movement 
among Arkansas farm tenants which is attract- 
ing the attention of agricultural economists. 

John Shannon found himself in the public 
spotlight when he won the tenant-sharecropper 
sweepstakes prize for 1936 in the Plant-to- 
Prosper competition conducted by the Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal at the Mid-South Farm 
Forum. This award was given to the tenant or 
sharecropper who made the best records in fol- 
lowing a program of diversified farming, soil 
conservation, prevention of erosion and home 
management. At the time he was designated 
the “outstanding tenant farmer for 1936” in 
the Mid-south. 


Tenant-Landlord Trouble Exaggerated 


“As your State (Michigan) with its giant 
factories has its problems with labor unions 
and sitdown strikers,” he said, “so ours is oc- 
casionally disturbed by the sharecropper and 
tenant-farmer question. And right here I wish 
to say that we of the South do not believe all 
we read about your strike troubles, and we do 
wish you to be the same way about our farm 
disturbances. 

“Being a tenant farmer practically all my life, 
and at present living in a county where three- 
fourths of the farmers are tenants, renters, or 
sharecroppers, I speak knowingly when I say 
that a great deal of the daily newspaper re- 
ports is propaganda, and that a majority of the 


unrest is caused by some imported trouble 
makers. 


Get Rent-Free Patch to Provide Table 


“Sure, occasionally you will find greedy land- 
lords who want all they can get out of their 
tenants, but such are the exception, not the rule. 
In fact, the far-seeing and more progressive 
land owners have come to realize that the 
happy, contented worker, be he tenant, share- 
cropper or renter, yields the best profits. 

“For this reason, a few years ago, someone 
conceived the ‘live at home’ slogan. Now, many 
land owners not only request but require the 
tenant to produce on the farm first the things 
he needs to live on. A large garden spot or 
truck patch is given free of all rental charges 
and anyone who knows anything about country 
life knows that the greater part of a farmer’s 
living comes from the garden. 


Raising Eats Makes Farmer Independent 


“T feel safe in saying that the failure to grow 
a full garden and a big potato patch has put 
more farmers on relief rolls than all other 
causes combined. The farmer who planned 
for things to eat instead of things to sell has 
not been a burden to his Government. This 
farm garden should include everything from 
radishes to rhubarb, with a truck patch full of 
potatoes, peas, pumpkins and peanuts. Add to 
this a few berries and fruit trees, a pressure 
cooker to can the surplus amounts, a Poland- 
China sow, three dozen leghorn hens and two 
good milk cows and the depression will be a 
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thing of the past—if the wife is at home in 
the kitchen instead of at a bridge club and if 
you are free from lumbago and not afraid 
of summer’s heat nor winter’s cold. Business 
on the farm should start with the crow of the 
rooster and end when the whippoorwill de- 
clares the day is done.” 
—_—_—_—_—_————— 


Buys Pine Timber from State 

SPRAGUE River, OreE., July 24.—The largest 
sale of timber from State lands made in recent 
years was consummated when the Crater Lake 
Box & Lumber Co., of Sprague River, com- 
pleted the purchase of 24,000,000 feet of pine 
timber located southeast of Sprague River and 
belonging to the State land board. The unit 
comprises about one year’s cut for the mill of 
the purchasers, which has been cutting reserva- 
tion timber for the past few years. Hunting- 
ton Taylor is general manager of the Crater 
Lake Box & Lumber Co., which is recognized 
as one of the leading lumber concerns in the 


West. 


Atlantic City Model Home 
Attracting Daily Crowds 


AtLantic City, N. J., July 26—The Atlantic 
City Model House which was opened on the 
Central Pier on May 30, has been drawing its 
thousands of visitors daily from the crowds of 
tourists and vacationists visiting this play- 
ground of the nation. Built out over the ocean 
at the pier’s end, 165 feet from the famous 





The Atlantic City model home demonstrating sound, low-cost construction, 
which is drawing many thousands of visitors from the vacationers along the 
famous Boardwalk 


Boardwalk, this attractive model home, taste- 
fully landscaped, is clearly visible to the 
strvllers all along the walk, and that it is hard 
to pass is evidenced by the fact that attendance 
is averaging 3,000 a day on weekdays and 
about 5,000 on Saturdays, Sundays and _ holi- 
days. It is anticipated that from 750,000 to 
1,000,000 will visit the model house during the 
year it will be on exhibition, or until June 1, 
1938. 

The home is built on the plan of the FHA- 
designed “E” house, one of the three models 
being featured in the National Low-Cost Homes 
Demonstration Program. The only change from 
the FHA plan is the addition of a wing which 
may serve as an attached garage or added liv- 
ing quarters. A brilliant traveling electric sign, 
plainly readable by the crowds along the 
Boardwalk, calls attention to the model house, 


and in the arcade of the Central Pier building, 
the FHA has erected a complete low-cost hous- 
ing exhibit with “musical towers” that serve as 
attention getters. This FHA exhibit is free to 
the public and will also be in continuous oper- 
ation for one year. A ten-cent admission charge 
to the model house has been established to sort 
out the really interested 
visitors from the merely 
curious. These visitors 
may fill out - prospect 
cards asking for further 
information regarding 
materials, etc. Souvenir 
post cards, distributed to 
visitors by the Flintkote 
Co., are furnshed in 
quantity to dealers. These 
show a picture of the 
home, and suggest con- 
sulting the local dealer 
for information on build- 
ing. It is estimated that 
100,000 of these cards 
at least will be mailed 
by visitors to all parts of 
the country. 


Leading manufactur- 
ers, including the West- 
inghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.,, 
which installed the mod- 
ern kitchen unit, the 
Wall Paper Institute, 
the Flintkote Co., and 
others have pooled their 
efforts in erecting and 
furnishing this delightful low-cost demonstration 
house, which, building authorities agree, can be 
reproduced almost anywhere in the United 
States for less than $5,000, including cost of 
lot. It is a six-room house, roofed with 
Flintkote “Thikbut” shingles, and using other 
Flintkote products, such as sheathing of Flint- 
kote building board, Flintkote asbestos siding, 
and Flintkote rock-wool insulation. The house 
was erected by McDonald Bros., in co-operation 
with the manufacturers, and no expense has 
been spared by these sponsors in staffing 
the exhibit with competent attendants and 
in placing adequate signs pointing out the 
low cost as well as sound construction of each 
feature. The Flintkote Co. also has members 
of its own staff on the job to answer the many 
questions relative to the products used, their 
costs and installation. 
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Card Plan Fosters Employee Loyalty, and Gets “Leads” 


Have you ever wondered what your 
yard laborers and truck drivers, and your 
office boy, watchman and telephone oper- 
ator would do with individual business 
cards, carrying their home address, and 
identifying them as employees of your 
company? A progressive dealer who was 
visited recently by an AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN representative did wonder about 
that, and after speculating on the possible 
results, he had cards printed for every 
employee regardless of his status in the 
company or his length of service. The 
cards were distributed without charge, 
and instructions were issued to use them 
at any time for any purpose, and to order 
more through the office when the initial 
supply was exhausted. In the case of 
most of the employees, these cards were 
the first of any kind, business or social, 
they had ever had. The accompanying 
reproduction of one of the cards, with 
names and addresses changed to conceal 
the identity of the company, is typical of 
the kind that was used. The employee’s 
home address is shown below his name, 
making the card usable for social as well 
as for business purposes. 

To those employees who had never 
held sales or administrative positions, the 
cards were accepted as dignified symbols 
of a fixed position with the company. 
They felt an unconcealed pride in the 
cards, and promptly began to use them, 
which is what the dealer hoped they 
would do, and thus inexpensively and 
widely advertise the company. Beyond 
this, however, there were one or two 
things he had not anticipated. The first 
of these was that the average employee 
in giving a card to a friend or acquaint- 
ance, was usually called upon for some 
explanation. In order to dispel any 
thought that his use of the card was only 
a hollow gesture, he felt the need of say- 
ing something about the company and its 
products and services, and to do a con- 
vincing job of this it became necessary 


immediate result was a healthy inquisi- 
tiveness about the business, which was 
encouraged, because it was evident that 
more complete knowledge of the com- 
pany’s operations and problems was in- 
ducing conscious loyalty. 

Some of the employees found that the 
information they were acquiring was 
leading them into making sales solicita- 
tions. Business began to come in from 
these sources, but the management had 
no systematic plan for “following 
through” on inquiries from employee con- 
nections or of helping them close sales. 
To accomplish this end, prospect books 
were designed, printed and distributed. 
These books are a convenient pocket size, 
about 3x6 inches, and contain 100 pages, 
alternately white and pink, the latter a 
duplicate to be retained in the book as a 
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record for the employee. Printed below 
is a small sample of the prospect sheets 
contained in the books. No attempt is 
made to compensate employees directly 
for sales or prospects that lead to sales. 
It is understood, however, that any em- 
ployee who demonstrates sales ability 
will be given an opportunity to prove his 
worth as a full-time salesman. Several 
salesmen have been developed in this 
manner, and others are on the way. 
Now, regular meetings of truck drivers 
are held for the purpose of instructing 
them in ways of creating good will, spot- 
ting prospects, and making sales. Drivers 
are instructed to make friends, especially 
with the buyers and receivers of mate- 
rials for industrial plants. In order to 











to learn more about the concern. The aid the drivers, and back up their prom- 
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ises of immediate adjustments in cases 
where complaints of any kind are regis- 
tered, each truck is equipped with a pro- 
tected pad of paper. As soon as a com- 
plaint is made, the driver, on entering 
the truck, notes it on the pad, and turns 
it over to the yard foreman on his return 
to headquarters. Thus, the uncertainty of 
oral transmissions of complaints from the 
drivers is avoided. The yard foreman’s 
responsibility is to send the complaint to 
the head office as soon as it is received. 
Someone is dispatched immediately to ad- 
just the difference with the customer. 





How Lumber Dealers Gain 
Useful Knowledge Quickly 


About the middle of June each year a 
group of lumber dealers and employees 
gather at the Nebraska College of Agri- 
culture, Lincoln, for what might be called 
a short course in lumber retailing. This 
has been going on now for about ten 
years, under joint sponsorship of the 
University of Nebraska and the Nebraska 
Lumber Merchants’ Association. The 
activities which have been stressed are as 
follows: 


(1) A series of eighteen regional meet- 
ings in various parts of the State, at which 
a great proportion of the members of the 
association are assembled. These regional 
meetings generally occur in April, and 
one entire evening is spent discussing 
agricultural subjects which are closely 
related to the lumber industry. At these 
meetings Ivan D. Wood, extension agri- 
cultural engineer, has been a principal 
speaker, although other members of the 
college faculty have been heard from time 
to time. 


(2) The second phase of the program 
relates directly to the group gatherings 
at the college itself, referred to at the be- 
ginning of this article. This takes the 
form of a drafting school, lasting five 
days, and it is rather surprising to learn 
that many men who come with no knowl- 
edge of drafting are able to do a fair job 
at the end of the five day period. Prepara- 
tions are made in advance, members of 
the industry being circularized by the 
secretary of the State association, call- 
ing attention to the drafting school, 
which is held in the Engineering building 
at the College of Agriculture. Each 
dealer who expects to attend is asked to 
indicate his intention on a return post- 
card. The men are assembled and regis- 
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tered on Monday morning about the 
middle of the month of June. The pro- 
gram for the week consists of two lectures 
a day on farm building suggestions, while 
the remainder of the time is spent in a sort 
of accelerated drafting course designed to 
teach the most in the shortest time— 
which accounts for the statement already 
made with regard to many “students” ac- 
quiring a working knowledge of drafting 
within the five-day period. 

Commenting on the school recently 
held, Prof. Wood said to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: 

“The object of the drafting school is 
evident. A great deal of the trade of the 
small-town lumber merchant comes from 
the farm. The farmer enters the lumber 
office and says he wishes to remodel a 
building. If the lumber firm has in its 
organization someone who can draw the 
plan as it should be drawn, it is good busi- 
ness for the lumberman and also for the 
farmer. In too many instances the small- 
town carpenter is master of the situation, 
with too limited knowledge regarding 
what should be done.” 


———— 


In fourteen years passenger and freight train 
accidents decreased seventy percent. 
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Seeing Is Believing--Skeptics Please Read This 


Here’s verification of the “Fish Story 
to End All Fish Stories,” which appeared 
on page 34 of the July 3 issue of AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. It comes in the form 
of a letter and photograph sent by G. W. 





The Hickens fur-bear- 
ing trout in Iceberg 
Lake, near Whitefish, 
Mont.—Photo by R. E. 
Marble, Belton, Mont. 





Brumwell, owner of the Home Lumber 
Yards, Whitefish, Mont., who sent in the 
original story. Mr. Brumwell’s letter 
reads as follows, in next column: 


“In order that any slight doubt might 
be removed from your mind as to the 
truth of the story about the fur-bearing 
fish, published in July 3 issue of AMERI- 
CAN 


LUMBERMAN, I am enclosing an 





actual photograph of one of these fish, a 
mounted specimen of which is viewed 


with wonder by tourists visiting White- 
fish.” 





Two Illinoisans Join in Purchase 


of Yard 


MELVIN, ILL., July 26—Hope Thew- 
lies and Henry Hager, who purchased 
the Percy Krum Lumber Yard here in 
March of this year, are now operating 
the business as the Melvin Lumber 





by this lumber concern. 








We are printing this photograph because, notwithstanding some 
indistinctness as to detail, it does give a good idea of a useful yard 
“wrinkle,” that saves time, labor and money for the Ashippun Lumber 
Co., Ashippun, Wis. It was observed by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repre- 
sentative upon a visit to that yard. The bin shown in the photograph was 
built at the end of one of the alleys of the lumber shed, which was con- 





structed not many months ago to replace three open-type sheds which 
had served for storage needs up to that time. 
the bin is divided into several compartments, to hold the various sizes 
of stripping lath placed between the layers in piling lumber in the 
sheds. Kept in this easily accessible bin, the lath are always at hand when 
wanted, and none is left lying around in the alleys to become broken 
up and thus help to clutter up the alley. This is just one phase of the 
policy of “A place for everything, and everything in its place,” observed 


It will be observed that 











Co. Both of the new owners are ex- 
perienced lumbermen. Henry Hager has 
been in the retail lumber business for 
several years at Gibson City, IIl., and is 
noted for his enthusiasm as a lumber 
dealer. Hope Thewlies had experience 
as a carpenter before entering the retail 
lumber business. For the past seventeen 
years he has been connected with the 
L. M. Bayne Lumber Co., both as a 
stockholder and as manager of different 
yards. L. M. Bayne is considered one of 
the ablest lumber dealers in Illinois, and 
during his long connection with Mr. 
Bayne’s company Mr. Thewlies acquired 
wide experience that is helping greatly to 
build up the business of the Melvin Lum- 
ber Co. 


Adds Two Yards to Line 


Aurora, Itu., July 26.—The Alexan- 
der Lumber Co., with headquarters in 
this city, recently has announced the pur- 
chase by it of the Jackson Lumber Co., 
at Farmington, Ill. The new owners took 
possession of this yard on June 28. The 
Alexander Lumber Co. also has taken 
over the retail lumber and building mate- 
rial business of Hainline & Sons Lumber 
Co. at Blandinsville, Ill. 








Yard Building Completed 


The Zarsky Lumber Co., Corpus 
Christi, Tex., recently completed an 
extensive program of building at its 
new yard at 510 Port Avenue, in that 
city, and is now handling business with 
the efficiency that characterizes this or- 
ganization. The Corpus Christi plant 
is one of six yards operated by the sys- 
tem, the home office being in Woods- 
boro, Tex., where the Zarsky company 
had its start in 1929. Floyd Burt is 
the local manager. In addition to.com- 
plete lines of lumber and building ma- 
terials the Zarsky yard carries hard- 
ware, paints and oil field supplies. This 
company has recently furnished building 
materials for twenty or more resi- 
dences in this community. 
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Hard Work and Right Ideas Win 
Merited Recognition 


A Horatio Alger story in the making 
is found at the Pico Lumber Co., 6721 
Crenshaw Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif., 
where Edward F. Pollard, at the age of 
25, is rated as one of the youngest lumber 
company managers in the country. Young 
Pollard, who admits he still looks like a 
kid, as manager, secretary and buyer, is 
the boss of from 25 to 30 employees who 
do the work for a yard that covers an en- 
tire block.. 

What is more astonishing, he became 
manager after less than two and one-half 
years of experience with the company. 
Before coming to California, he was em- 
ployed for a brief period with the Hig- 
gins-Caulfal Lumber Co., in Nebraska; a 
firm with which his father was connected. 
After some experience in the circulation 
department of an Omaha newspaper, a 
job that took him all over Nebraska, he 
got married to his high school sweet- 
heart, and soon the two were headed for 
Los Angeles. When they arrived Pollard 
had exactly $1.30 in cash—and it was 
during the depression. 

He obtained a job at once as an at- 
tendant in a gasoline 
station, but changed 
soon to stacking lum- 
ber in the mud, dur- 
ing the rainy season, 
in the Pico com- 
pany’s yards. He 





EDWARD F. POLLARD 
Los Angeles, Calif.; 


Young Man Makes Good 
in Big Job 





held that job three 
weeks and became a 
truck driver for two 
months, after which 
he was promoted to 
yard manager. 

Three ‘months in that position passed 
and he realized his ambition to become a 
lumber salesman, a job which he held for 
a year and a half, then came advancement 
to manager and secretary of the corpora- 
tion. 

That these rapid promotions were due 
to merit and not “pull” is seen in the fact 
that no relative owns stock in the com- 
pany. Pollard modestly explains his rise 
in lumber by saying, “I just got all the 
breaks, there is no other reason.” But it 
was more than breaks, according to fellow 
workers, who said they had heard of him 
working till 2 a. m. with builders over 
problems and plans when he was a sales- 
man. 

Pollard simmers the job of lumber 
salesman down to one word, “Service.” 
“Lumber is lumber,” he says. “Prices 
are about the same for all companies. The 
quality by grades is the same. Hence, in 
my opinion service is the only thing left 
for the salesman and it is the big thing 
that gets and holds customers.” 





Amemcanfiumbherman 


Service as practiced by Pollard means 
helping builders with plans, offering sug- 
gestions as to the best and least expensive 
ways of handling a job, seeing that the 
bills are taken care of, and so on. 

“According to my experience, it is an 
ideal situation if the salesman can induce 
the builder to regard him as the builder’s 
purchasing agent, rather than as a sales- 





Bread Recipe as Appetizer" 
for Dealer's Ad 


The local newspaper advertising of J. M. 
Allen, retail lumber dealer at Eureka, Ill, takes 
the form of a “column,” run regularly under 
the head of “Splinters.” In his column, Mr. 
Allen introduces topics of interest, with a view 
to making it as readable as possible. Recently 
the editorial director of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN suggested to Richard T. Allen that 
an occasional recipe in the column would inter- 
est the women folks, and contribute to wider 
reading of the column. Mr. Allen thought this 
a good idea, and made use of it as indicated in 
the following reproduction of his latest column: 














Splinters 
J. M. Allen 
& 


We never knew anything as good in 
the line of pastry as really good home 
made bread—and for years we've rated 
Mrs. Gray's OATMEAL BREAD as 
perfection itself. If you'd enjoy really 
delicious food you'll like this: 


1 heaping cup of rolled oats; 
% cup brown sugar; 
1 tablespoon salt. 


Pour over the above 4 cups of boiling 
water. When cool add | dissolved yeast 
cake. Thicken to a batter with Gold Medal 
graham flour and let rise. When light mould 
to soft dough with white flour—when very 
light bake in two loaves. 

We're certain you'll agree that Mrs. 
Gray knows good bread when you try 
this, and we'd like to have your fa- 
vorite recipe to print here. 


* 
LESTER BACHMAN’S 


new barn is progressing rapidly toward 
completion—and it’s built to stay: 
Dutch Lap asbestos shingles on the 
roof, cypress car siding on the walls. 
Time and weather will affect it very 


little. 
a 


Voice on the Wire: “Is this the 
Fidelity Insurance Company?” 

“Yes, lady.” 

“Then I want to arrange to have my 
husband's fidelity insured.”’ 


Emil Hartman said 


he wanted a new home that wouldn't be hot 
in the summer—yet wouldn't involve a great 
deal of cost in the construction. The 
answer? Celotex l-inch lath over all the 
ceiling for the plaster base. It’s surely 
wonderful what an inch of Ce’otex under 
that plaster will do to insulate a home—and 
so inexpensively. 


Complete Building Service 


J. M. Allen 


Eureka 
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man,” Pollard said. ‘Sometimes the sales- 
man may observe less expensive ways of 
doing things than those drawn by the 
architect. For instance, if a house plan 
calls for fancy detail on a porch the sales- 
man may point out that while it is beauti- 
ful on paper it probably would not look 
so well on a house, that it obviously would 
serve no practical purpose, and would cost 
$10 to $15 extra. We find that helping 
builders in such manner is the most ef- 
fective way of getting new customers and 
retaining old ones.” 


From North Dakota Comes This 


Encouraging Crop Report 


GRAND Forks, N. D., July 26.—In a 
letter sent out last week to the various 
branch yards of his company, G. L. Ire- 
land of Ireland’s Lumber Yard, reported 
that crop prospects were very much bet- 
ter than they had been previously and he 
now looks forward to a quite satisfactory 
harvest. In his letter, Mr. Ireland said: 


For some reason (a condition I have never 
seen before) the rain washed off much rust 
and seems to have retarded both the spread 
and the work on wheat already infected. 

The crop went down badly in the rain and 
one can hardly believe how well it looks today 
and how much has straightened up in good 
position for cutting. 

I am sure now that around Grand Forks 
there is going to be a very satisfactory wheat 
crop. One must always remember that there 
are so many kinds of wheat, so many kinds 
of soil, so many kinds of farming, and so much 
difference in the time seeded, that any state- 
ment, good or bad, will not apply to all. 

The Valley is in the best condition today it 
has been in five years, and the outlook for 19°8 
is so much brighter than the outlook for 1937 
was a year ago that we are all well repaid for 
any worry we have had this summer. 

Of course we still have worms and blight 
and hail etc., but we are going to have a money 
crop this year. 

The heat from July 1 to the starting of the 
rain took a heavy toll in spots and no doubt 
cut in badly south of Fargo. But up here the 
total damage is very small. 








Entertains Contractors at 
Opening of New Store 


Los ANceELEs, Cauir., July 24.—The fea- 
ture of the recent opening of the new re- 
tail store and contractors’ headquarters of the 
San Pedro Lumber Co., at 1518 South Central 
Avenue, was a meeting of the Building Con- 
tractors’ Association of Southern California. 
The highlight of the celebration was a series of 
contests in which $150 in merchandise prizes 
was given away to visiting contractors. Valu- 
able door prizes were also given away. 


Yards Shorten Working Hours 


Santa Monica, Cauir., July 24—Uniform 
closing hours for all lumber yards in this 
region have been adopted by the Bay District 
Lumbermen’s Institute, according to Secretary 
Carl J. Hanson. Under the new schedule, lum- 
ber yards will be open from 7:35 a. m. to 4:30 
p. m., from Monday through to Saturday, with 
offices open from 7:35 a. m. to 12 o’clock noon 
on Saturdays. The new hours reduce the work- 
ing time of the yards from 60 to 44 hours a 
week, The schedule will be observed by Patten- 
Blinn Lumber Co., Alley Bros., Fisher-Swartz 
Lumber Co., Dudley Thomas Lumber Co., 
Golden State Lumber Co., Sawtelle Lumber 
Co., Anawalt Lumber Co., and Longwell 
Lumber Co. 
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Amemecanfiumbherman 


Congress and Capital 


(Continued from Page 21) 

National Housing Act which would permit 
the Federal Housing Administration to make 
loans up to 90 percent on houses costing 
under $5,000, and I am informed that such an 
amendment would have the approval of the 
Treasury Department, and, I am sure, of the 
Federal Housing Administration. It would 
not be difficult to put through such an amend- 
ment, 

In the past I have received statements 
from some of our Divisions to the effect that, 


because of the inability of many prospective 
home owners to make a 20 percent down 
payment, the FHA program was not going 


so well in their districts, and that, if the 
down payment could be reduced consider- 
ably, more housing in the low-cost bracket 
could be developed. 


Mr. Carnahan adds that at one time there was 
a feeling within the organization that 90 per- 
cent was rather high, and the present 80 percent 
limit should not be exceeded. The number of 
letters he has received, however, indicates to 
him a definite change in sentiment on this point. 
He requests advice from Divisions as to whether 
he should get actively behind a move to amend 
the National Housing Act as suggested. Whether 
it would be worthwhile to start such a move 
at this session would depend, he states, on 
whether final adjournment comes quickly. If it 
does, it would be difficult to get an amendment 
through even with strong Administration en- 
dorsement. 


Dealer Left Out of Home Loan 
Plan for Supervising Construction 


The Federal Home Loan Bank Board has 
launched what it calls the Federal Home Building 
Plan, designed to link financing agencies, archi- 
tects and technicians with a view to bringing su- 
pervised home construction into a field that is said 
to embrace 83 percent of American families, 
whose annual income of $3,500 or less restricts 
them to homes costing less than $8,000. For 
some reason, those responsible for the new 
plan failed to make any provision for the lum- 
ber and building material dealer in the proposed 
set up. As a consequence, officers of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association have given 
the plan a good deal of consideration, and have 
been in correspondence with officials of the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board with a view to 
getting the dealer into the picture. Dealers 
naturally favor any development that will pro- 
mote home building, and are as anxious as any- 
body else to eliminate shoddy construction. In- 
cidentally, as retail dealers and manufacturers 
have been co-operating actively with the FHA 
in promoting low-cost home construction, they 
naturally do not want to be left out of any pic- 
ture of this sort that has a promise of getting 
anywhere. Perhaps it is but fair to recall that 
there naturally has been quite a bit of jealousy 
between the Home Loan Bank Board and the 
FHA, and, with the latter co-operating whole- 
heartedly in the present small homes drive, it 
is just possible that the former is, through this 
new plan, seeking to find a definite place for 
itself in the general drive to promote housing 
in the lower-cost range. 


Connectored Designs Win 
Big Orders for Lumber 


During the past six months, on two Forest 
Service bid invitations involving 59 lookout 
towers, lumber bidders were awarded 56, calling 
for nearly 300,000 feet of lumber and timber, ac- 
cording to the Timber Engineering Co. Of fur- 
ther interest is the fact that all lumber bidders 
were companies whose interest in prefabrica- 
tion was brought about through their work with 
TECO. 

TECO grids are being used on the Albemarle 
Sound 18,000-foot trestle. This job calls for 
226,000 feet of piling, 500,000 feet of treated 
lumber and 134,000 feet of untreated lumber. 


When the 180-foot Chicago Ski Jump was 
under consideration, steel made a strong bid to 
furnish the material, but apparently could not 
figure how to put up a readily demountable 
affair. Into that structure went 60,000 feet of 
lumber and timber. When the season closed, it 
was taken down and stored, and is due to go 
into service again next winter, according to 
TECO. 

TECO is sending to builders, contractors, en- 
gineers and architects an illustrated folder list- 
ing typical designs to show recommended 
design practice with TECO timber connectors to 
insure greatest strength, rigidity, and economy 
of timber-built structures. The illustrations in- 
clude triangular roof trusses, flat roof trusses, 
barn trusses, arched type roof trusses, factory- 
type roof trusses, grandstands, lookout, radio 
and tank towers and highway bridges. In ad- 
dition to the designs illustrated, those receiving 
the folder are advised that TECO or its asso- 
ciates are prepared to supply other illustrative 
plans for special conditions of span, loading, or 
load bearing requirements. 


"The Best Selling Home 
of the Month" 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation has released the following : 


“Lumber as the premier home building ma- 
terial is deriving much benefit from a ‘feature’ 
of McCall’s magazine, devoted to the ‘Best 
Selling Home of the Month’; and Freehold, a 
new tabloid real estate magazine, published by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards. 
The July number of Freehold tells about the 
No. 1 home of the group of best sellers. This 
house, a shingled frame structure, was awarded 
first place because McCall’s magazine received 
1,000 requests for a description of the house. 

“It is a completely modern edifice both in 
construction and plan and has six rooms, ‘24% 
baths’ and attached garage. ‘The exterior and 
particularly the facade, faithfully reproduce the 
charm and simplicity of 100-year-old houses in 
villages along the Massachusetts coast.’ 

“Although mass production of the small house 
continues to receive a great deal of editorial 
attention and discussion, the available statistics 
do not indicate any pronounced trend in that 
modern direction as yet, and some of the recent 
articles on the subject seem to raise the ques- 
tion as to whether the quantity production house 
really offers the economies which were put forth 
in initial justification of it. 

“It begins to be apparent that, in any event, 
the: shift from individual to quantity production 
is going to be such a gradually achieved and 
demonstrated affair that current building ex- 
pansion will not be slowed up in the hope that 
a little delay may result in giving the home 
builder an opportunity to profit by something 
revolutionary in home construction.” 


Secretary of Interior in Slamming 
Lumber Pulls a Boner 


Secretary of the Interior Ickes, in announcing 
approval by the President of H.R.5394, under 
which the Government will acquire the Carl Inn 
tract of 7,200 acres of sugarpine bordering the 
western boundary of Yosemite National Park, 
California, drags up that old and much-dis- 
credited hobgoblin of the murderous lumberman. 
Mr. Ickes’ comment follows: 


“The Department of the Interior will 
avail itself to the fullest possible extent of 
the powers granted under this legislation 
which, to our way of thinking, represents 
true conservation, both theoretical and ap- 
plied. We are delighted at the opportunity 
to serve in assisting Congress and the Presi- 
dent in assuring the preservation of these 
trees from the destruction that threatens 
them. 

“To my mind, it would be little short of 
a crime for the country to permit these for- 
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est giants to be felled. Too many such 
resources of the nation have already been 
despoiled, and in years to come those who 
follow us will rejoice if these sugar pines 
have been preserved for them.” 


Perhaps Mr. Ickes pulled a boner in using 
the word “if” in the last sentence, since it im- 
plies doubt as to whether the National Park 
Service will be able to preserve the giant and 
virgin sugar pines in this tract. Instead of 
the “if” he doubtless meant to use the word 
“that,” since the sole purpose of the legislation 
was to preserve these trees as a part of the 
national heritage. It is too bad that Mr. Ickes 
has to fall for the old gibberish about the lum- 
berman having no interest in trees except their 
ruthless destruction. Were he an enlightened 
forester he would make no such statement. 


Forestry Students Get 
Training in CCC Camps 


The Civilian Conservation Corps announces 
that approximately fifteen hundred undergrad- 
uates of forestry schools and other colleges are 
gaining practical field experience in CCC camps 
this summer, as student assistants on the tech- 
nical supervisory staffs of the camps. Classified 
as “student assistants” or “student technicians,” 
these men are employed at salaries ranging from 
$60 to $75 a month, depending upon the extent 
and nature of their college training. They pay 
for their clothing, food and living expenses out 
of their salaries. Under the direction of tech- 
nical supervisors, these men are working on for- 
estry, soil conservation, wild life protection and 
other conservation programs, which provide op- 
portunities for them to gain practical experience 
in their chosen professions. 





A Warning 


In order that its customers and friends may 
be protected against loss from a sharper, the 
Clinton Lumber Co. (Inc.) at Clinton, N. C.., 
has requested the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
publish the following warning: 

“We understand that a young man signing 
himself J. F. Jackson or James Jackson, Jr., is 
calling on a number of our customers and 
friends, obtaining money from them through 
their good will toward the Clinton Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), and our late president, J. H. Jackson, 
posing as a son of Mr. Jackson and a repre- 
sentative of this concern, and forging checks 
and drafts on us. 

“We pass this information to you in an 
effort to protect our customers and friends 
against any loss of money or any inconv2nience 
by this boy, as he is not and has never been 
connected with us in any capacity, and we are 
not responsible for any money he might obtain. 
Checks and drafts signed by him will be turned 
down at our bank. 

“We value very highly your good will and 
co-operation, and hope to merit your continued 
confidence.”—Signed: CLINTON LuMBER Co. 
(Inc.), Belle F. Stroud, secretary. 





Western Interests Want Long- 
Short Clause Retained 


DeEnvER, CoLo., July 26—An effort to crys- 
tallize sentiment of a group of western States 
against enactment by Congress of the Petten- 
gill bill, which would eliminate the long-and- 
short haul clauses from the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, was made in this city last week at 
a conference of public utility and corporation 
commissioners from Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mex- 
ico, Wyoming, Montana, Utah and Nevada. 

The transportation committee of the Denver 
Chamber of Commerce, composed of some of 
the State’s largest shippers, is on record as 
being unanimously in favor of the Pettengill 
bill. It is believed locally that its provisions 
will be favorable to local manufacturers and 


jobbers. 
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Whether the aver- 
age lumber dealer 
can successfully com- 
bine the functions of 





W. A. BARKSDALE, 
Charlottesville, Va.; 
Energetic executive of 
big retail concern 








general building contractor and retailer 
of building materials may be debatable, 
but unquestionably they have been and 
are being combined by some concerns 
here and there over the country. It is, 
however, equally certain that some have 
attempted it, and after a trial have aban- 
doned the plan, finding it more satisfac- 
tory to work through and with the reg- 
ular contractors. In the cases of out- 
standing success along this line it will be 
found often, if not always, that the lum- 
ber dealer has succeeded as a contractor 
because of fortunately being able to re- 
tain the friendship of his competitors in 
that field—the local contractors. How 
this has been done affords an interesting 
study, especially in such instances as that 
of the Charlottesville Lumber Co., at 
Charlottesville, Va., established in 1890, 
which according to statement of W. A. 
Barksdale, manager and executive vice 
president, is the only concern in the State 
that has for nearly half a century suc- 
cessfully combined the selling of mate- 
rials and construction contracting. 

How this has been accomplished is ex- 
plained, at least in part, by the statement 
of Mr. Barksdale, to the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN, that: 


“The reputation established by the 


founders in 1890 has endured through 
the intervening years, and makes it pos- 
sible for us to bid against other contrac- 
tors, on general contracts, and still retain 
their good will, and to sell them materials 
for the jobs that they handle. 

“The original personnel of the com- 
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pany at its inception,” Mr. Barksdale 
continued, “consisted of three men—each 
an expert in his special line of endeavor ; 
namely, a millworker, a lumberman and 
a general contractor.” 

Mr. Barksdale continued with the illu- 
minating statement : 

“Our integrity of purpose has never 
been questioned, and the local contractors 
know that when we figure a general con- 
tract we use the same material cost that 
we give them, to which are added the 
other items of contractor’s overhead and 
profit. In the last twenty years all of 
the original organizers have contributed 
sons or sons-in-law to the business; 





The rolling equip- 
ment of the Char- 
lottesville Lumber Co. 
consists of seven 
trucks, of various ca- 
pacities; and a car 
for use of the sales- 
men 





therefore, the same direct management is 
responsible for its success today.” 

Mr. Barksdale went on to say that in 
the last several years the company has 
kept abreast of current selling methods. 
Among other things, it has adopted the 
unit selling plan, and has sent men, for 
instruction, to the National Housing 
Guild school sponsored by the Johns- 
Manville Corporation. “We find,” said 
Mr. Barksdale, “that unit selling is a 
good way to lessen competition, because 
once a residence is sold to a prospect for 
—say $6,000—the cost of the unit is not 
so important to the builder.” 





Baseball team of 
Charlottesville Lum- 
ber Co., made up 
entirely of employees, 
which has had two 
successful seasons. 
The uniforms have 
the company's name 
on front, and the 
names of _ various 
products on the back 
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Fifty-year-old Firm Keeps Step 
With Modern Progress 


Going further into the details of the 
company’s contracting methods and poli- 
cies, Mr. Barksdale said: 

“We have a number of smaller contrac- 
tors who avail themselves of our services 
and depend on our office to help them 
prepare and check their construction 
cost. It is a common occurrence for a 
competitor to approach these men with 
a cut price and be met with the state- 
ment by the contractor that he is not 
interested in the cut price because his 
estimate was prepared from prices fur- 
nished by the Charlottesville Lumber Co., 
and that is all that the contractor is con- 
cerned with—that the complete job shall 





not cost more than his original estimate. 
In this way we have obtained a fair profit 
on items that otherwise are sold very 
cheaply.” 

A large advertisement appearing in a 
recent issue of the Daily Progress, Char- 
lottesville, which Mr. Barksdale showed 
to the writer of this story, was headed 
“Home Seekers, Attention!” and listed 
twenty or more new residential jobs, also 
several remodeling jobs, that were then 
under way, and invited the public to visit 
and inspect any of these jobs. 

“You will notice,” said Mr. Barksdale, 
“that several of the other local dealers in 
building materials and equipment asso- 
ciated themselves with us in putting 
across the advertisement and local show- 
ing of the screen picture “The House 
That Ann Built.” You will also observe 
that in the main advertisement we gave 
the names of the contractors and archi- 
tects. We did this to create good will 
among the architects and contractors, and 
we also carried mention in the advertise- 
ment of a number of projects for which 
we were not furnishing the materials— 
simply to create interest in local building 
activities and to foster additional good 
will through such mention.” 

The manager and executive vice presi- 
dent of the company, W. A. Barksdale, 
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Paint display in office of Charlottesville Lumber Co.; also showing clerks and a customer 


has long taken active interest in associa- 
tion work, both in the State of Virginia 
and in the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association. He was the organizer 
and first president of the Virginia Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and about 
six years ago served as vice president of 
the National retailers’ association. Dur- 
ing the life of the NRA he was the Vir- 
ginia representative of the National Code 
Authority, and served some time as treas- 
urer of the retail lumber and_ building 
materials’ division thereof. 

The company has recently remodeled 
its office, using the railing type of en- 
closure instead of glass partitions and pri- 
vate offices, so that now all members of 
the office staff are in plain view of in- 
coming customers. This railing and 
wainscoting are of redwood, natural finish, 
and the outside is covered with various 
colored types of Johns-Manville asbestos 
Flexboard. An inter-communicating sys- 
tem, of the radio type, operating between 
the office and various departments, was 
recently installed, with the control on the 
manager’s desk and loud speakers in the 
different departments. At the same time, 
electric water coolers were installed. 

The company operates a fleet of seven 
trucks, which are painted green. Each 
truck carries, in addition to the company 
name, a special poster supplied by a com- 
pany specializing in such service, and a 
truck sign furnished by Johns-Manville. 
The truck drivers and their helpers wear 
khaki uniforms, with the man’s name on 
the breast pocket, and the company’s 
name and phone number on the back. 

The company also maintains a very 
successful baseball team, made up of its 
employees, which has proved an excellent 
advertising medium, and also helps to 
maintain employee morale. 

Charlottesville is situated in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, near 
the southern entrance of the Shenandoah 
National Park, and as Thomas Jeffer- 


son’s home, ‘Monticello,’ James Mon- 
roe’s home, “Ash Lawn,” and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, established by 
Thomas Jefferson, are nationally known 
objects of interest, there is a large influx 
of tourist travel. Out of the thousands 
who pass through there are many who 
are impressed with the healthful climate 
and beautiful scenery, and who buy 
property and move their families here for 
educational reasons, or to retire. A num- 
ber of these buy orchard property, for 
which Albemarle County is noted, it be- 
ing the home of the famous Albemarle 
pippins. Others go in for horse raising ; 
either thoroughbreds for the northern 
markets, or animals to train for horse 
shows and as jumpers. This increasing 
number of newcomers affords a nice vol- 
ume of business, says Mr. Barksdale. 
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Handbook for the Home Owner 


Another of the many books for the home 
owner, or prospective home owner, who wants 
to know how to finance, how to select a plan, 
what to build of, and details about insulation. 
wiring, plumbing, heating, air conditioning, and 
many other things, before starting in on 
the serious business of building a home, is- 
sues from the press. The title of this one is 
“The House of Health,” with a subtitle of 
“The Practical Book of Building for Comfort 
and Economy.” It was compiled by Prof. Odd 
Albert with the co-operation of prominent archi- 
tects and research departments of various trade 
associations. It is a large and very handsome 
publication, profusely illustrated with diagrams. 
sketches and photographic renroductions of every 
detail. This book differs from most produc- 
tions of this nature in that there is nothing of 
the usual sentimental effusiveness about joys of 
owning a home, which in many cases take up 
two-thirds of the book, but it is filled with ac- 
curate, detailed and scientific information on 
just what the home owner should know. The 
“health” features of modern home construction 
are especially stressed, such as damp-proofing, 
piping, heating equipment, insulation, air condi- 
tioning, etc. For the man who handles mate- 
rials or any of the equipment for a home, or 
who must estimate costs for the home builder, 
this book would be of even more value than for 
his customer, as it enables him to place before 
his prospect in succinct form the facts about 
home building. Contains 128 pages; price $1.00. 





A Book on the Redwoods 


From the University of California Press 
comes the second and revised edition of a popu- 
lar little book, “The Redwoods of Coast and 
Sierras,” by James Clifford Shirley. This book 
is designed to answer the questions of the many 
tourists who visit the California National Parks 
or the Redwood Highway, regarding the two 
great Sequoias, or redwoods, Gigantea and 
Sempervirens. The distinction between the two 
species, a history of the discovery and naming 
of the big trees, details as to the various reser- 
vations or groves, sizes and ages of individual 
trees, something about the lumber industry and 
the industrial uses of the coast redwoods and a 
complete bibliography are accompanied by many 
beautiful photographs. The book contains 84 
pages and the price is $1.25. 
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View in office of Charlottesville Lumber Co.—the two central figures (seated) are: (Left) 
W. A. Barksdale, manager and executive vice president; (Right) W. R. Barksdale, vice 
president, who has been identified with this company for approximately 45 years 
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DO YOU USE HICKORY? 
If You Do, You'll Be Interested in This Superior Stock -- 


WARREN, ARK., July 26.—It is a pleasure to see brains so 
applied to a lumber manufacturing operation that the result is 
satisfied customers, high efficiency and low cost, and a profit. 
And the hickory manufacturing division of the Bradley Lumber 
Co. of Arkansas, here, which has been active for more than a 
year and is probably the largest exclusive hickory manufactur- 
ing plant in the world, is an outstanding example of the 
application of hard thinking to such an operation. An idea 
of the size of the plant may be obtained from the photograph 
along the bottom of this page and the next, and the fact that 
the distance from the end of the log deck to the far end of 
roofed loading platform is about a quarter of a mile. The 
Bradley hickory division is self-contained, from the crew 
quarters, through power plant, sawmill, rough mill, air drying 
shed, yard and re-manufacturing plant, into car. When one 
has seen the evidences of careful manufacture and storage at 
this plant, he little wonders that its hickory products go to 
numerous industrial consumers of high-grade stock in the United 





A load of hickory logs at truck discharge side of log deck 
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States, and to foreign countries all over the face of the earth. 
AIM IS EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL VOLUME PRODUCTION 


The Bradley company has vast timber holdings, and from 
these come about 235,000 feet log scale, of hickory logs monthly, 
by rail or truck, to the hickory division. Only the true com- 
mercial species of hickory, however, are utilized. 

The aim of the management is, by sales control, to facilitate 
production, by concentrating on a relatively small number of 
sizes, and thus achieving straight-line volume operations on 
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these. In charge of the operations are two men who have had 
a combined experience of forty years in small-dimension stock 
production. Sales and production are under the management 
of Harry B. Krausz; plant superintendent is I. E. Baughman. 


PRODUCTION PLANNING STARTS WITH THE SALES END 


Sales effort comes first. 


It is directed toward securing as 





Interior of air-drying storage shed. Note orderly arrange- 
ment and stacking of material. Interior ramp facilitates 
handling of stock 





large a volume as possible in as few dimension sizes as possible, 
and toward securing business in the most difficult, and there- 
fore highest valued, dimension stock. While the remainder 
of the log, after selecting for these choice items, will be of 
excellent quality, it contains defects that prohibit producing 
other than definite sizes and strictly defined grades, and is 
manufactured under cutting schedules which permit production 
of maximum volume of high-grade stock. Full utilization is 
therefore achieved. Production aims at securing, in square 
sawn products, high-grade ski billets and agricultural imple- 
ment wood; and, in machined products, securing straight-round 





The first building houses sawmill and rough mill cut-up 
units. Second building is air-drying storage shed. Last 
building houses unit manufacturing straight-round (dowel) 
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--Selected from an Arkansas Company's Vast Holdings, Pro- 
duced Efficiently by Concentrating on Volume of Limited 
Sizes, Carefully Air Dried to Reach Car in Fine Condition 


(dowel) stock and automotive parts. Only a strictly limited 
portion of the output is squares and handle blanks, which are 
sold as clear of defects and straight grain but with no specifica- 
tion as to color. 


FROM BEGINNING TO END, HEAD WORK IS CALLED FOR 


Control of production, as already noted, starts with sales; 





One corner of air-drying storage shed. Note uniformity 
of manufacture of the various sizes of dimension, and the 
excellent stacking such uniformity permits 





and continues in the woods wit! selection of timber. When 
the log reaches the mill, it comes into the hands of crews 


specially trained to attain the aims of the management. The 
sawyer takes account of its relative quality and grain. On the 


head-rig, the log is turned and sawed, and turned and sawed 
again, until it has yielded the maximum of high quality flitches. 
As few thicknesses as possible are cut in the primary sawing at 
the head-rig, only two being sawn. The rough mill crew is 
trained to recognize the technical quality of the timber in a 
flitch. The decisions by this crew, are, of course, made easier 
by the management’s cutting schedules that call for a limited 





stock. Distance from end of log deck to far end of 
roofed loading platform of last building at extreme right 
of the photograph is approximately one-quarter of a mile 
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HARRY B. KRAUSZ, 
Warren, Ark.; 


Manager of Sales and Production of 
Hickory Division, Bradley Lumber Co., 
of Ark. 








range of sizes. This crew takes note of the grain, color and 
location of the “appearance” and true timber defects, so as to 
decide what items in the cutting schedule can best be obtained 
from a particular flitch. 

At the rip saws, the flitches are cut into cross-sectional sizes 
of strips; and at the cut-off saws these strips are cut into lengths 
that apply against say a dozen different length requirements on 





Inspector, and crew, loading hickory ski billets for Norway on 
the all-weather loading ramp of the air-drying storage shed 
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the schedule. After going through these sawing processes, the 
stock is trucked either to the air drying shed, or to the yard. 


QUALITY MAINTAINED BY PRECAUTIONS IN SEASONING 


The construction of the air drying shed, and the care exer- 
cised in handling the material in it, have as their object the 
putting of the stock into highly satisfactory shape, as to moisture 

(Continued on page 55) 
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We've Read “One Lumberman’s Opinion” 


The article published in the July 17 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, written by Wilson Compton and entitled “One 
Lumberman’s Opinion,” has attracted unusual interest, and 
practically every mail is bringing to the editorial desk comments 
from lumbermen in various sections of the country. All of these 
letters are highly commendatory, but not all of the writers agree 
with all of the things that were said or suggested by the author 
It has set many lumbermen to thinking more 
seriously than ever over the problems of the industry and the 


in that article. 


STRONG FOR RESARCH, 
TRADE PROMOTION 


I have read with a great deal of interest the 
splendid article by Dr. Compton in the July 17 
issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and I agree 
with practically all of his suggestions. I feel 
that over a long period of years the salvation of 
the lumber business, particularly on the West 
Coast, will be brought about through the fol- 
lowing means: 

Lowering our cost of production by im- 
proved methods of manufacture, and the vari- 
ous treating and chemical processes that are 
bound to come in the industry. 

Keeping our lumber at a fair market cost 
so that we don’t lose our markets, and in 
addition, gain those we have so ably striven 
for. 

Pointing out to the Government, both Fed- 
eral and State, that higher taxes only cause 
quicker liquidation of timber. 

Continuing our policy of paying labor as 
good a scale as the industry can afford. 

Greatest of all, all the research and trade 
promotion possible to increase our markets.— 
RALPH J. HINES, president Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., Chicago. 


FORESEES INFLATION—CAN'T 
ENVISAGE AFTERMATH 


I have enjoyed immensely reading the article 
by Wilson Compton in your issue of July 17, 
and think he has handled this subject in his 
usual masterful style. 

My personal belief is that, starting this fall, 
we will probably have a very good lumber mar- 
ket for some years to come. In the first place, 
with good crops, corporations earning large prof- 
its and paying big wages, the stage is all set 
for a legitimate, sane and safe period of pros- 
perity. In the second place, building is at a 
low ebb, and I understand this to be a grave 
disappointment to the Administration and that 
it will probably have to do something to stimu- 
late house building. In the third place, I see 
no way at the present moment for Mr. Roose- 
velt to avoid inflation. 

We are paying $35 an ounce for gold. This 
in itself, if continued, will put up the price of 
commodities, securities, etc. If we stop paying 
$35 an ounce for gold, business will stop dead 
in its tracks, and some quick inflationary move 
will have to be made. If we sterilize gold— 
that is take it out of our monetary system— 
this means printing presses. If we issue gold 
certificates against our gold reserves and retire 
our national debt, then the money that was in- 
vested in Government bonds will have to be in- 
vested in other things, and this in itself means 
inflation. 

I am not trying to pose as an economist, but 
I have talked to a good many supposedly well 
informed people and none of them has as yet 
been able to explain to me how we could avoid 
inflation. I believe that this situation will con- 
tinue for some years, but please don’t ask me 
what is going to happen when we attempt to 
unwind the ball of twine—CHARLES GREEN, 
president Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 


I have read with much interest Wilson Comp- 
ton’s article, “One Lumberman’s Opinion,” pub- 
lished in your issue of July 17, which is up to 
his usual accurate and scholarly standard. I 
recommend its reading by all lumbermen who 


in these letters. 


are interested in their business beyond and 
deeper than their day-to-day transactions. In 
the discussion of those points where we lumber- 
men are being affected by the happenings at 
Washington, I myself would find it difficult 
to sidestep direct criticism and conduct my ex- 
position in the temperate vein Dr. Compton em- 
ploys—C. ArTHuR Bruce, vice president E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


OVERPRODUCTION SHOULD 
BE AVOIDED 


The article in your July 17 issue entitled 
“One Lumberman’s Opinion” has been read very 
carefully and I approve quite generally of Dr. 
Compton’s discussion. Our chief production is 
hardwood, and while we do not produce sufficient 
of certain species and grades to cover our re- 
quirements for the furniture and automobile 
industries, we are not increasing our logging 
program for the coming season, for if we ever 
expect to stabilize our industry, it will not be 
done by overproduction. From time immemorial 
it has been true that when the demand improves, 
overproduction starts, and we soon find a surplus 
in our inventories and then prices break. 

In my judgment, our policy is not only good 
psychology against low prices and extremely 
high prices, but it is economically sound, as it 
provides regular and continuous employment for 
our men, thus preventing the necessity of relief 
to them and their families from public sources, 
and it keeps more money in circulation. 

I have also read with a great deal of interest 
your article in same issue on the farm situation 
and approve of the information contained 
therein 100 percent. Especially that feature 
where you not only outlined the desirability 
of new farm buildings but stressed the improve- 
ment and extensions of buildings now in exist- 
ence, all of which require lumber and provide 
a wonderful opportunity for our retail yards 
to market some of our products. 

I spent several days in southern Michigan 
this week and was surprised to observe the new 
construction as well as improvement of present 
construction in the rural districts. This in itself 
is evidence that the farmer is enjoying an im- 
provement to which he is justly entitled—A 
Northern Manufacturer. 


COMMEND ANALYSIS OF 
LUMBER SITUATION 


I have read with great interest the article in 
your last issue, “One Lumberman’s Opinion,” 
by Wilson Compton, and from my own knowl- 
edge of the various questions discussed and 
anwered I am inclined to agree with the con- 
clusions reached. Dr. Compton undoubtedly is 
one of the best informed men in the lumber 
industry, and likewise one of the most compe- 
tent to form opinions of the effects of legisla- 
tion and economic trends in their relation to 
the industry. Possessing as he does the quality 
of mind to study these important subjects thor- 
oughly and dispassionately, his opinions com- 
mand respect and should be pondered by every- 
one in any way connected with the lumber busi- 
ness.—A. J. Mott, Frost Lumber Industries 
(Inc.), Shreveport, La. 


We have always admired Wilson Compton and 
think he has more information about the lumber 
industry than anyone else in the country. We 
do not agree with all of the conclusions as set 


AMERICAN LuMBERMAN feels that to that extent at least it has 
rendered a worth while service to the industry. Some of the 
comments in letters received are reproduced here, and it is 
hoped to find space for others in a succeeding issue. These let- 
ters no doubt will be read with just as much interest as was 
the article that inspired them. 
will be glad to have further comments both on the Compton ar- 
ticle and on suggestions as to lumber industry policy contained 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


out in his article “One Lumberman’s Opinion,” 
but we do think this is a very remarkable dis- 
cussion of the lumber industry at the present 
time.—B. W. Ex.iott, Elliott Hardwood Co. 
(Inc.), Potsdam, N. Y. 


The article by Dr. Compton, in your issue of 
July 17, certainly was a literary gem. I am 
always optimistic over conditions and feel par- 
ticularly so today. With the agricultural situa- 
tion one hundred percent and people able to 
get money with which to do business, if labor 
will just settle down and go to work, we are 
going to get out of this mess with flying colors 
in spite of being in debt thirty-six billion dol- 
lars, sixteen billions of which is due us from 
other countries. The article in same issue on 
the agricultural situation was equally interest- 
ing, and I want to commend you and congratu- 
late you upon both of these articles—M. J. Fox, 
Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron Mountain, Mich. 


GOVERNMENT ERRS IN 
ENCOURAGING UNIONIZATION 


I have today read in the July 17 issue of AMER- 
ICAN LuMBERMAN the article entitled “One Lum- 
berman’s Opinion,” by Wilson Compton, and I 
thoroughly agree with Dr. Compton in his en- 
tire article, with one or two exceptions. I be- 
lieve his discussion of the Black-Connery bill 
was written before sections 4 and 5 were 
amended. In my opinion these sections of the 
amended bill really encourage unionization of 
the industry even more than the original bill 
did. For instance, it states as follows: “Pro- 
vided that the board’s jurisdiction in declining 
minimum wages shall not include the power to 
declare minimum wages in excess of 40 cents 
per hour, but higher minimum wages fixed by 
collective bargaining or otherwise shall be en- 
couraged.” Substantially the same language is 
used in referring to a maximum work-week. This 
appears to me as inviting organized labor to come 
in and organize the lumber industry and in- 
crease the wages and shorten the working week. 
Personally, I do not like the term “shall be 
encouraged.” What business has the Govern- 
ment got encouraging either unionization or 
non-unionization in any industry? There isn’t 
the slightest connection between the proper func- 
tions of Government and what is contemplated 
under this Act. I think that Dr. Compton is 
correct when he states that once the Federal 
Government goes beyond the establishment and 
protection of simple minimum standards, with 
due regard to regional, industrial and local cir- 
cumstances, it enters a field in which, if it func- 
tions effectively, it will eventually destroy our 
form of Government; and if it does not func- 
tion effectively, it will merely open the gates 
to uncontrolled “chiseling” and discrimination 
hetween competitors. 


Can't Agree That Mill Stocks Are Excessive 


I do not believe that Dr. Compton has sized 
up the situation correctly when he states he 
personally does not look for higher prices until 
the latter quarter of the year. I believe the most 
pessimistic will agree that prices have already 
strengthened and are on their way upward. Of 
course, I am more concerned and am better 
informed in regard to production and inventory 
of the small and medium sized operations, as 
do very little business with the larger opera- 
tions, but I’ know that the smaller operators, 
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mon lumber used in this country, do not have 
excessive stocks and many of them have not 
been able to maintain their production at nor- 
mal capacity. Stocks are more broken and many 
items are as scarce right now as they were at 
any time last year and particularly during De- 
cember and January, when the market advanced 
so much higher than any of us expected it to 
advance. I do believe that a great many mills 
are producing as much lumber as they can pro- 
duce in the hope of beating the wage-and-hour 
legislation, but few of them, to my knowledge, 
have been able to build up any surplus, because 
they find they are selling and shipping it as fast 
as it is produced. I understand that some of 
our larger neighbors are increasing their stocks 
considerably and that their order files are dan- 
gerously low, although several of them have 
reported to me personally that they have had 
quite an improvement in the volume of orders 
received during the past two weeks. 


Higher Costs React on Beneficiaries 


I thoroughly agree with Dr. Compton that 
prospective trends in Government and legisla- 
tion will put lumber at a competitive disadvan- 
tage, and to my way of thinking, that is going 
to be our greatest problem during the present 
Administration at least. How we are going to 
meet the inroads of competing materials is some- 
thing that should greatly interest well informed 
lumbermen, As Dr. Compton states, there is 
only one way we can meet this if wages in- 
crease and working hours shorten and other 
expenses are increased, and that is by mechaniza- 
tion, thus increasing our unemployment prob- 
lem. As I see it, however, that’s not for us 
to worry about. If the Administration and or- 
ganized labor can not see far enough ahead to 
realize that they are, in reality, decreasing the 


One of the most homey and interesting inter- 
views on a trip abroad ever given the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN was that by Z. K. Thomas, 
manager of the Southern Lumber Co., of War- 
ren, Ark., who was in Chicago one day last 
week, after a brief visit to Davenport, Iowa. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas‘sailed from New York 
May 22, with a group of friends. They took 
the Mediterranean cruise on their way to Nice 
to attend the International Rotary convention. 
The cruise was especially enjoyable to Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas since there were over 500 other 
Rotarians and their families aboard. 

Six days were spent in Nice at the conven- 
tion, and were followed by several weeks of 
travel to points of interest on the continent with 
a party of twenty-seven friends. The group 
included besides Mr. and Mrs. Thomas, Tom 
Clark, well known lumber manufacturer and 
retail dealer of Arkadelphia, Ark., and his fam- 
ily; J. Harold Harris, retail lumberman of 
Wynne, Ark., and his family, and Carthell Rob- 
bins, retailer of Stuttgart. The latter is past 
District Governor of Rotary International for 
the Arkansas district, and served as chairman 
of one of the important committees of the 
convention. 

Some of the places visited by the group 
were: Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Madeira, 
Casablanca, Rabat, Algiers, Naples, Interlaken, 
Lucerne, Heidelberg, Paris and London. Side 
trips from these principal stops were also made. 
Mr. Thomas reported that Rome was the “high 
spot” of the entire trip for him because of its 
tich religious and secular history. He and his 
wife were inspired by the beauty and magnifi- 
cence of St. Peters in Rome, Vatican City, and 
the many other points of interest. The cathe- 
drals and art galleries were other enjoyable 
events on the itinerary. 
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demand for labor every time they increase its 
cost, it is up to them to learn that fact by the 
painful process of experience so that another 
generation may profit by the mistakes of the 
present generation. Our Government is pur- 
suing some fantastic theories now, and if we 
can not divert it from its pursuit of these 
theories, there is nothing we can do but attempt 
to put our houses in order so that we may be 
prepared to weather the storm when it hits us, 
because a day of reckoning is certain to come.— 
M. B. McLeop, manager Arkansas Lumber Co., 
Camden, Ark. 


PROMLEMS CALL FOR 
CO-OPERATIVE ACTION 


I have read carefully and with very great 
interest Dr. Wilson Compton’s article in the 
July 17 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, un- 
der the caption “One Lumberman’s Opinion.” 
As usual, he writes sensibly and convincingly, 
with keen insight as to the nature of the prob- 
lems confronting the industry, and as to what 
the ultimate developments are likely to be. 

In the main, I think that his conclusions are 
sound, and that his suggestions should be care- 
fully considered and carried out to whatever 
extent conditions and circumstances will from 
time to time permit. One thing is sure, with 
problems such as these confronting us, there 
is a crying need for increased solidarity, to 
which every branch of the lumber industry and 
every individual, in each branch, should con- 
tribute hearty and unselfish adherence. 

Working at cross purposes will not help us, 
but the “everlastin’ team work of every bloomin’ 
soul” will. As individuals we can, of course, 
do something, but together we can in due season 
solve every problem that confronts us, however 
difficult, and keep the lumber industry in its 
rightful place, as one of the great natural re- 


Africans Live Modernly 


The travelers were astonished to see such 
modernistic homes as were found in Casablanca 
and Algiers. Mr. Thomas said that he was 
entirely unprepared to see the remarkable prog- 
ress which is being made on the west coast of 
Africa. Here one saw modern living, people hav- 
ing all conveniences in homes and places of 
industry. An interesting contrast was furnished 
by the Arabs and Jews living nearby in the 
same manner as they have for thousands of 
vears. The Italians are accomplishing great 
advancements under the leadership of “Mr. 
Mussolini” (as he is referred to by his sub- 
jects), Mr. Thomas discovered. At his direc- 
tion many apartment houses have been and are 
being built. The program of physical develop- 
ment for the youths which is being promoted 
along with the public school work could profit- 
ably be copied in the United States, the lumber- 
man stated. Mussolini’s agricultural program 
has increased tremendously the country’s wheat 
production. Ten years ago Italy imported 80 
percent of her requirements, whereas today the 
country is almost self-sufficient. The party re- 
ceived courteous treatment in Italy second only 
to that of Switzerland and England. Although 
the Italians are laboring under a heavy tax 
burden, they are not complaining. The French 
are quite concerned about economic conditions. 

Twenty-two francs for the American dollar 
were received by the travelers. Food prices 
were found to be considerably highef than in 
the States. This was also found to be true 
in Germany where the Government has very 
strict control of food supplies. A family of 
four is allowed but one pound of butter each 
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on Outlook--Here’s What We Think-- 


source industries of these United States, con- 
tributing not only to the prosperity of those 
directly engaged in it, but to the comfort and 
convenience of all our people as well. 

May Dr. Compton’s splendid article encourage 
us all to move more and more in that direction! 
—WiitiamM H. ScHuette, president William 
Schuette Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I have just read the article in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by Wilson Compton, “One Lum- 
berman’s Opinion.” I don’t think our section 
of the country is overproducing lumber at the 
present time. By this I refer to the Upper 
Peninsula and the northern portion of Wis- 
consin, a rather limited area. Otherwise I gen- 
erally agree with Dr. Compton in his economic 
reasoning.—G. Harotp Earte, president Wis- 
consin Land & Lumber Co., Hermansville, Mich. 


BELIEVE CONCLUSIONS 
OF ARTICLE SOUND 


I have read the very fine article by Dr. Comp- 
ton in your issue of July 17. He has written 
a very strong article on lumber and housing, 
and I doubt if anyone is more competent to sur- 
very the whole situation than he is, and I am 
inclined to agree fully with his conclusions.— 
R. M. HALLOwWELL, president Industrial Lumber 
Co., Elizabeth, La. 


I have just read and have enjoyed very much 
the article in the July 17 issue of the AMErR- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN by Wilson Compton, headed 
“One Lumberman’s Opinion.” I have great re- 
spect for Dr. Compton, and I am inclined to 
think that the answers he gives to the hypo- 
thetical questions are sound.—ArTHUR TEMPLE, 
president Southern Pine Lumber Co., Texar- 
kana, Tex. 


Arkansas Lumberman Tells of Pleasant Trip Abroad 


week and a pound of lard. It was found that 
most foods are rationed so that a housewife 
does not know what she can feed her guests 
until visiting the market and getting her allot- 


ment. 
Much Lumber Used in England 


The English people were friendly, consider- 
ate, and courteous. An abundance of bacon, ham 
and eggs was enjoyed by the travelers for the 
first time since leaving New York. The vol- 
ume building in London and rural England in- 
terested the lumbermen of the group. More 
lumber is being used in England than any 
other country visited with the exception of 
Switzerland and Germany where native woods 
are in common use. In the latter part of June, 
English lumber dealers reported a let-up in 
demand. Most dealers over-bought earlier in 
the year on hardwoods due to the flood scare 
in the United States. Retailers expected to 
clean up surplus stocks by the end of August 
and be actively in the market for American 
lumber in September, it was learned. Their 
purchases are confined largely to oak flooring 
and rough white and red oak. Mr. Thomas was 
told that American oak is second to Japanese 
oak, which is higher in price but preferred by 
some users. General conditions appeared to be 
better in England than in any other country 
visited by the travelers. The lumbermen in 
Mr. Thomas’ party remarked frequently that 
they would starve if in the lumber business 
in Italy, France, Madeira, Casablanca and Al- 
giers as the only lumber used there is for 
flooring and trim. f 

Mr. Thomas said it was a great and glorious 
feeling to be back home where “we can get 
corn field peas, fat meat, corn bread and 
onions !” 
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ualities of BIRCH and MAPLE Earn 
Curly Birch and Bird’s-eye Maple Present 


From the earliest pioneer days, when 
the Indians made sturdy, light and dura- 
ble canoes as well as tepees, baskets, etc., 
from its bark, the birch tree and its prod- 
ucts have been highly regarded. These 
products range from beautiful, natural 
finished interior woodwork, to the spool 
and the toothpick. 

For interior finish, birch takes first 
place among northern woods. The nat- 
ural finish is favored, but, as birch stains 
readily, it can be had in finishes from 
light walnut to dark mahogany. 

Furniture manufacturers are probably 
the largest users of birch lumber. Table 
slide, cabinet and toy manufacturers like 
birch because it works or is bored easily, 
stays straight, and adapts itself to any 
desired finish. Builders of street cars, 
railway coaches, Pullman cars, buses and 
trailers all use considerable birch, as do 
makers of camp furniture, swings, lawn 
and porch furniture. Further, birch does 
not mar easily and stands the rigors of 
everyday life well, whether in chairs, ta- 
bles, dressers or stools where the hardest 
of usage is experienced. 

Other uses of birch lumber are for 
school seats, musical instruments, games, 
laboratory fittings, barber and beauty 
parlor furniture and piano benches. Wood 
type, which plays a more important part 
in commercial activities today than the 
average person realizes, is made from 
birch, one concern in Wisconsin using 
several hundred thousand feet a year for 
this purpose. 


“BEAUTIFUL BIRCH" FAVORED 
FOR DECORATIVE QUALITIES 


Some birch is used in church furniture 
and fittings, choir and organ lofts, court 
house and similar construction where it 
shows to advantage, especially in panel- 
ing. 

The new display windows which in re- 
cent months have become so conspicuous 
in both large and small communities con- 
tain some birch, which compares favor- 
ably with any other wood background, re- 
gardless of how finished. 

The show case, soda fountain, restau- 
rant fixture, plumbers’ woodwork, and 
bar fixture manufacturers use a large per- 
centage of birch in their products. Over- 
stuffed furniture is largely on birch 
frames, and the parlor furniture makers 
are large users of birch, from 4/4-inch to 
12/4-inch, as when exposed it presents 
such an attractive appearance and submits 
to carving and turning without breaking 
or chipping and stands the rough usage 
it is bound to get. 

The lower grades of birch make good 
crating and boxes, as the lumber works 
readily, holds nails, does not split easily 





and stays straight. The meat packing in- 
dustry uses many million feet of No. 3 
common birch yearly. 


CURLY BIRCH HAS WONDERFUL 
POSSIBILITIES 


In birch the deluxe is curly, which pre- 
sents wonderful possibilities in finishing 
dining rooms, ballrooms, stair cases and 
certain furniture. 

The abundant supply of all grades of 
birch, together with the fact that it works 
readily, kiln dries without damage of ex- 
cessive checking or honeycombing, and 
endures year after year without showing 
marked deterioration, make it a most de- 
sirable wood. “Beautiful Birch” is indeed 
a natural appellation where the wood is 
well known. 


HARD MAPLE A SUPERIOR 
WOOD FOR MANY USES 


When the hardwood industry was in 
its infancy, timber purchasers made stu- 
dious efforts to avoid buying timberlands 
that ran heavily to hard maple. In fact, a 
little over thirty years ago there was a 
limited market even for the finest of 
Lower Michigan hard maple. It was con- 
ceded that hard maple was good firewood, 





and that the sap, properly boiled down, 
went well with wheat cakes; but the lum- 
ber was hard to work and few manufac- 


turers looked with favor upon it. Now 
hard maple is in front with northern man- 
ufacturers, both in volume and in indus- 
trial consumption. As flooring, hard ma- 
ple is unexcelled on account of its hard- 
ness, its wearing qualities and the fine 
polish it takes and retains. It requires a 
pressure of more than 2,400 pounds per 
square inch to make an indentation of 
1/20 of an inch in hard maple lumber. It 
is estimated that 75 million feet of lumber 
was made into flooring last year. The Ma- 
ple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association 
comprises all leading makers of maple 
flooring, and association effort has re- 


sulted in uniform grades and perfect man- 
ufacture of the product, which has na- 
tional distribution, while considerable is 
exported. 


INDUSTRIAL CONSUMPTION OF 
MAPLE IS WIDE AND VARIED 


The sapwood of hard maple, when win- 
ter cut in the log and winter sawn into 
lumber, produces a wonderfully fine white 
maple which is used extensively in manu- 
facturing piano actions, drum hoops, sur- 
veyors’ instruments and architects’ and 
draftsmen’s tools. 

Furniture makers use an immense 
amount for furniture, in recent months 
the natural finish being featured. Bowling 
alleys are built of hard maple lumber 
placed on edge. Bowling pins are mostly 
maple and some white maple is used in 
billiard cues, as well as in billiard tables. 
Croquet balls and mallets, brush backs, 
butcher blocks, industrial clamps and 
work benches all demand hard maple. 
Makers of automobiles, trucks, trailers, 
buses, etc., use quantities of hard maple, 
as do manufacturers of laundry machin- 
ery, elevators, bakers’ woodenware, toys, 
tops, musical instruments, show cases, 
shoe lasts, shoe trees, shoe heels and 





Curly birch contrib- 
utes of its beauty to 
this modernistically 
styled set of juvenile 
furniture 





Photo Courtesy Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. 


makers of machinery of nearly all kinds 
and descriptions. An insight into the vol- 
ume used industrially may be gained by 
the fact that, prior to the depression, one 
large hardwood yard in Chicago handled 
hard maple exclusively to the industrial 
trade. 

Farm machinery absorbs considerable 
hard maple, as does playground and gym- 
nasium equipment. Broom and mop 
handles, pin ball games, carom ta- 
bles, piano pin blanks, moderate priced 
banjos and guitars, all require hard ma- 
ple; while the bands surrounding most 
drums are of white hard maple strips. 


What made hard maple objectionable 
in the early days, its hardness—which 
makes it difficult to work except with most 
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These Woods Big Place in Industry 


Rare Possibilities for Artistic Decoration 


modern machinery—combined with its 
strength and wearing qualities, estab- 
lished it in the front rank industrially. 

The lower grades are used for tempo- 
rary work in sewer lining, tunnel lining 
and bracing, planking for coal yards and 
docks, mine props, grain and coal doors 
for box cars. Considerable is used in 
boxes, but most box makers prefer a 
softer wood. 

Hard maple railroad ties, creosoted, are 
used by the million by our railroads. 


BIRD'S-EYE MAPLE WINS 
HIGH REGARD 


Hard maple develops in certain local- 
ities a percentage of bird’s-eye that has 





Maple is used for a 
modern rendition of 
Colonial style in this 
handsome __ juvenile 
bedroom suite 





Photo Courtesy Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago. 


attained a definite place in high class fur- 
niture and cabinet work. This bird’s-eye 
properly finished, presents a most attrac- 
tive appearance that will submit to a va- 
riety of finishes, but is usually adjudged 
most beautiful when finished natural. 
Bird’s-eye is a natural growth. and not 
caused by bird pecks or other equally 
foolish outside influences. 

Therefore, since the start of this cen- 
tury, hard maple has advanced from the 
least favorably regarded northern hard- 
wood to the most favored by general in- 
dustry. Again the percentage of hard ma- 
ple timber on an average exceeds in 
volume any other species. There is vast 
acreage running heavy to hard maple that 








By CHARLES GILL 





will produce an abundance of all grades 
long after everyone now interested in 
lumber or other manufacturing has 
reached a place where even the finest of 
raw materials such as hard maple will 
cease to be a problem. 


MEANS TAKEN TO ASSURE FUTURE 
SUPPLY OF NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Manufacturers who desire assurance of 
a continuous supply of raw material will 
be interested in the methods adopted in 
recent years to preserve and conserve the 
hardwood timber supply. Selective log- 
ging, which means taking only the mature 
trees, thereby leaving for later generations 
the smaller trees, is beneficial to the in- 
dustry and to posterity. 

The manufacturers of logs into lumber 
are organized, and in addition to main- 
taining proper cost records of various op- 
erations and comparing them, through 
their association they supervise general 
manufacture, piling, sorting and grading. 
This results in a continuous effort to im- 
prove the product, and it is safe to say 
that no member of the association pro- 
duces poorly manufactured lumber.  In- 
dustrial consumers may therefore be as- 
sured of a continuous supply of high 
grade lumber from present sources for 
many years as _ selective logging has 
lengthened the life of many operations, 
while some will doubtless be perpetual. 





Unfounded Price Discrimination 
Complaint Causes Loss 


East WALPOLE, Mass., July 26.—In the opin- 
ion of Philip R. Allen, chairman of the board 
of Bird & Son (Inc.), as it now stands the 
Robinson-Patman Act is a “potential menace to 
every honest business in this country, big and 
little.” Bird & Son (Inc.) has been completely 
exonerated by the Federal Trade Commission 
on its complaint charging unlawful price dis- 
crimination under the Robinson-Patman Act. 
Commenting on the “ignominy and cost” suf- 
fered by the company, particularly in the dis- 
turbance of mind in the organization and in 
the minds of its distributors and customers, Mr. 
\llen said: 

Since Sept. 30, 1936, we have suffered from 
the mere fact that it was broadcast over the 
‘country that Bird & Son (Inc.) was charged 
by the Government with committing an ille- 
Sal act. This headline told of the charge 
by the Government against Bird & Son last 
September. On July 11, a dispatch from 
Washington carried the statement in small 
type that the commission approved of a “dis- 
count allowed by Bird & Son” and that the 
complaint had been dismissed. Too many 
beople prejudge and assume guilt; too few 


Who have done so notice or even see the ulti- 
mate vindication. 


Mr. Allen said the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is not to blame for this seeming unfair- 
ness, and places the blame on the Robinson- 
Patman law itself. He expressed himself as 
believing that the authors of the Act intended 
the law for protection for honestly conducted 


businesses against unfair practices of dishon- 
estly conducted enterprises, but that in its actual 
operation the law seems to have exactly oppo- 
site results, as it does not protect any honestly 
conducted business from false accusation, nor 
does it protect an honest but financially weak 
business from a ruinously expensive investiga- 
tion, with possible bankruptcy. Stating that 
“either through the malice, vindictiveness or ig- 
norance of an unscrupulous competitor, an ac- 
cusation may be made against an honestly con- 
ducted business,” Mr. Allen continued: 


It is true that the Robinson-Patman Act 
provides the safeguard of certain preliminary 
investigation by the commission, but the 
commission has no power under the Act to 
make rulings or to take authoritative action 
except after formal complaint by the com- 
mission. What honest business men require 
and should demand is authoritative assurance 
as to their rights without being subjected to 
formal complaint. 


It is the opinion of Mr. Allen that business 
men throughout the country must insist that a 
way be found to perfect the law so as to allow 
the commission to make rulings and approve 
price differentials and adjust doubtful matters 
without subjecting business men to the ignominy 
and expense of formal complaint. He believes 
that the efficacy of the law would not be im- 
paired but would be greatly increased. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Allen said: 

It is high time for business men who have 
always desired to obey the law and co-oper- 
ate with Government authority to stand up 
in their boots, face facts, and speak up. 
There has been of late entirely too much 
mealy - mouthed grousing and complaisant 
courtesy of silence. 


June Building Record Reaches 
New High 


Construction recovery reached a new high 
point in June, topping the previous recovery 
peak reported in July, 1936, by eight percent. 
According to F. W. Dodge Corporation, the 
June construction total covering all classes of 
work amounted to $318,137,100 in the 37 States 
east of the Rocky Mountains. This was an in- 
crease of 30 percent over the figure of $244,112,- 
800 for May of this year and represented a gain 
of about 37 percent over the June, 1936, total of 
$232,664,700. 

Of the June, 1937 total, residential building 
accounted for $93,123,100: non-residential build- 
ing took $125,087,000; while the remaining $99,- 
927,000 went into civil engineering projects, 
i. e., public works and utilities. The June resi- 
dential figure compares with $83,937,000 for 
May and with $73,604,600 for June, 1936. In- 
creases in residential building as contrasted with 
totals for a year earlier were well distributed 
geographically with every important major area 
sharing in the advance except metropolitan New 
York and the St. Louis territory (eastern Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, southern Illinois and western 
Tennessee). 

Increases in June over a year ago in non- 
residential building operations occurred in every 
major geographic district, excepting only the 
southern peninsula of Michigan, the New Or- 
leans territory (Louisiana and Mississippi) and 
Texas. Civil engineering projects showed in- 
creases over June, 1936, figures in every dis- 
trict except upstate New York, the Southeast 
(the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 
eastern Tennessee) and the St. Louis territory. 
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CURRENT NEWS OF BUILDING 


Federal Home Building Service 
Plan 


WasuincrTon, D. C., July 26—A nation-wide 
program to assure the small home builder a 
sound investment and eliminate shoddy construc- 
tion, with its inherent waste and loss of prop- 
erty values, was formally announced last week 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. The 
plan is designed not only to benefit the home 
seeker, but to safeguard lending agencies in a 
field where it is expected that $2,000,000,000 
will be spent annually for the next decade, the 
biggest single item on the nation’s construction 
program. It strikes directly at past evils which 
have resulted in rapid deterioration of proper- 
ties, dwindling equities and the passage of 
entire neighborhoods into obsolescence. It will 
link home-financing agencies and architects and 
technicians to bring supervised construction to 
a field which embraces 83 percent of American 
families, whose annual income of $3,500 or 
less restricts them to homes costing less than 

The plan is a localized enterprise, financed 
by local capital. All of the 3,900 thrift and 
home-financing institutions of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank system are eligible as lending agen- 
cies to make use of and direct the plan locally. 
Once inaugurated they enter into co-operation 
with groups of architects or technicians, already 
formed or about to be formed in all parts of 
the country, who will supply a technical service 
at a modified fee. The groundwork for the pro- 
gram has been carefully developed through the 
field forces of the Bank system and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, whose technical 
talent directed the reconditioning of 450,000 
American homes. Official brochures giving com- 
plete details for establishment and operation 
of the plan are now being distributed through- 
out the Bank system. 





Birmingham's Low-Cost Homes 
Demonstration 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 26.—Following the 
stirring addresses during the annual meeting of 
the Alabama Lumber & Building Material Deal- 
ers’ Association last May the local membership, 
through the Birmingham Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, sponsored the building of fifteen low-cost 
houses. in three sections of the city. Upon com- 
pletion of these fifteen buildings open house was 
held beginning Sunday, July 18. Thousands of 
visitors poured through the houses during the 
week following and are still making inspection 
of the completed jobs. Interest in that type of 
building indicated many of them would be sold. 
larly this week one local contractor took out 
permits to build fifteen homes of the same type, 


vorable terms. Indications are that hundreds of 
these low-cost homes will be under way by fall. 
Local lumber and building material dealers are 
well pleased with results so far, and have high 
hopes of reaping a neat harvest of orders from 
the effort. The secretary of the local associa- 
tion states that he is convinced that the more 
than 75 modern, low-cost homes now under con- 
struction in Greater Birmingham could be 
traced directly to the National Small Homes 
Demonstration Program. 





America Behind Europe in Low- 
Cost Housing 


[hat America is far behind European coun- 
tries in the standard of low-cost housing, and 
that low-rent housing projects in operation in 
many cities he visited on a recent European 
tour compare favorably with some of the subur- 
ban developments in which relatively well-to-do 
Americans live, is the startling statement of B. 
G. Dahlberg, president of the Celotex Corp. 
Mr. Dahlberg visited low-rent housing projects 
in Austria, Germany, Holland, Denmark and 
Sweden, and was amazed to find evidence that 
the thought that the average American worker 
in metropolitan cities in the United States lives 
on a scale much higher than the average Euro- 
pean worker is not borne out by the facts. In 
an interview published in the New York Eve- 
ning Journal, Mr. Dahlberg said: 

Because the cost per unit can be reduced, 
the movement toward multiple housing is ad- 
vanced for those who would class as the 
very poor. Developments for the middle- 
class workers are about evenly divided be- 
tween large multiple-family units, and the 
smaller detached multiple units which house 
from one to four families. 

You will find very few “down at the heel” 
houses anywhere you go in Sweden, and very 
nearly the same condition applies to Holland, 
Germany and Austria. 

In model housing projects that I inspected 
in these North and Central European coun- 
tries, children were at play, not in traffic 
endangered streets but in playgrounds at- 
tached to their homes. 

I felt that all of us Americans who have 
been pointing with pride, while we do have 
plenty to be proud of, might do less pointing 
and more building. Of what real use is all 
our reputed progress if our families can not 
life healthfully and comfortably? 

We owe it to ourselves as a nation to pro- 
vide the best possible living conditions for 
the greatest possible number. We shall have 
to do a lot of building here, to catch up with 
our neighbors across the sea, and to sur- 
pass them. We have the means, the skill, the 
materials, and the organizing genius. 

I think I am stating it conservatively when 
I say that a 30 to 40 percent rebuilding oper- 
ation in our own country would be necessary 
before we reached the standard of low-cost 


Director Gives Status of Low- 


Rent Housing Projects 


WasuHinctTon, D. C., July 26.—A report just 
issued by H. T. Gray, director of housing, 
Federal Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, gives the status of projects as at June 
1, 1937, as follows: 

The Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration is engaged upon a national 
demonstration program of slum-clearance 
and low-rent housing. The $133,900,000 pro- 
gram, comprising a total of 51 projects in 36 
cities in the United States and two of its 
insular possessions, is now in active con- 
struction. When all these developments are 
completed they will provide approximately 
21,700 families of the low income group with 
sanitary living quarters, and will have fur- 
nished direct employment to thousands of 
building trades workers. Seven housing de- 
velopments erected by limited dividend cor- 
porations, operating on PWA loans and un- 
der Division supervision, are now occupied. 
Of the all-federal projects, Techwood and 
University Homes in Atlanta, Ga., Stanley §. 
Holmes Village in Atlantic City, N. J., Wil- 
liam B. Paterson Courts and _ Riverside 
Heights in Montgomery, Ala., Liberty Square 
in Miami, Fla., and Parklawn in Milwaukee, 
Wis., are now completed and occupied. Ten- 
ant selection is proceeding in three addi- 
tional projects. 
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Illinois Building in First Half 
of 1937 


Building permits issued in 113 cities in IlIli- 
nois during the first six months of 1937, accord- 
ing to figures reported by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor, numbered 12,879, for all types, 
with a total estimated cost of $42,362,510. For 
the same period of 1936 the number of permits 
totaled 10,067, with cost amounting to $29,126,- 
995. This amounts to a 45.4 percent increase in 
the estimated dollar cost of total building oper- 
ations in these Illinois cities over last year. 
Further broken down these figures show new 
residential building 90.8 percent greater than 
in the first six months of last year; new non- 
residential building 27.0 percent greater; addi- 
tions, alterations, repairs and installations 22.3 
percent greater. 

The summary of prospective building opera- 
tions during June, 1937, shows for the 113 cities 
a total of 2,986 permits issued with an esti- 
mated dollar cost of $7,797,662 as compared 
with 2,903 permits in May, with a cost of 
$9,340,138, a decrease in cost figures of 186.5 
percent, while the permits show an increase of 
2.9 percent. 

During the preceding 16 years, 1921-1936, 
inclusive, eleven May-June comparisons show 
decreases in the estimated dollar cost of build- 





which will be placed on the market at prices housing now in operation in some of the ing construction. The estimated dollar cost of 
ranging from $3,000 to $4,500 and on very fa- European countries I have mentioned. construction for which permits were issued 
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Table Shows Rising Home Building Costs in Calitornia 
IGELES, C ? ~~ = > rev of i i _ Percent Percent Percent 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 24.—A careful survey of two identical con July of Total Sie ae eee a 
struction jobs, built approximately one year apart by Botherson & Tay- 1936 Cost 1937 Cost __ Increase 
lor of Los Angeles, shows actual increases in building costs in this city Industrial Insurance. 52-58 1° 53.00 0.9 fe 
ine > Has ; nine > Swi ; pe er re 3 : . . 
during the past year. _The following table showing comparative costs fapentre & takes. Gee (tks 95000 15:1 19 
and percentages on these two jobs has been compiled by Kenneth Smith, i 115.00 2°92 138.00 29 20 
secretary of the Lumber & Allied Products Institute of Los Angeles: Cabinets—Installed... 132.50 2.5 155.00 2.5 17 
Concrete Work ...... 25.00 10.1 625.00 9.9 19 
Actual Cost and Percentage of Cost of Five Room House Lbr., Shingles & Sdg. 950.00 18.4 1,050.00 16.7 10 
(1750 Square Feet) Costing $5,165.50 in 1936, and Hardwood Floors.... 145.00 2.8 255.00 4.1 76 
Showing Increased 1937 Costs. iy re 500.00 9.7 650.00 10.3 30 
Percent Percent Percent err 105.00 2.0 120.00 1.0 14 
July of Total June of Total of Sash & Doors....... 165.00 3.2 210.00 3.3 27 
1936 Cost 1937 Cost Increase a —_ a — —_ 
Excavation .......... S$ 86:06 $15 $ 95.00 $ 1.5 19 $5,165.50 oe $6,263.50 : 21 
thi , & Bric ] 27 0 5.3 294. x 7 
Wirlne & Fan... 126.0034 147.5023 17 Increases in Cost, 1987 Over 1936 
Plumbing Fixtures... 325.00 6.3 425.00 6.8 30 Total cost, $1,098.00, or 21 percent. : 
rrr. 350.00 6.7 450.00 71.2 28 Accessories, including mirrors, ironing boards, medicine cabinets 
Interior Tile Work.. 247.50 4.7 288.50 4.6 16 ete., 25 percent. 
BOGE BEOGRAD cc ccccccs 49.00 0.9 60.00 0.9 22 Plate Glass, 50 percent. 
Rough Hardware 50.00 0.9 75.00 3.3 33 Screens, 25 percent. 
Finish Hardware..... 75.00 1.4 100.00 1.6 33 Sprinkler system, 25 to 40 percent. 
Lighting Fixtures.... 75.00 1.4 90.00 1.4 20 Reinforced steel, 25 percent. 
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during June, 1937, was 25.4 percent greater than 
the estimated dollar cost of total building in 
June, 1936. The estimated cost of new resi- 
dential construction during June, 1937, was 20.2 
percent greater; new non-residential building 
49.7 percent greater; additions, alterations re- 
pairs and installations, 7.4 percent greater than 
in June, 1936. 





Ohioans Sold on Low-Cost 
Home Exhibited 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, July 27.—Acting in co- 
operation with the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, retail lumbermen, sash and door manufac- 
turers and millwork men and subdivision devel- 
opers report a remarkable response to showing 
of low-cost demonstration homes. The first 
offered to the public, Type “B”, was finished 
last week and exhibited last Sunday in Madeira, 
a suburb of Cincinnati. Before 11 a. m. it was 
sold for $4,500, and there were four other buy- 
ers on the ground wanting homes of the same 
sort. During the day more than eighteen hun- 
dred persons inspected the home, and agents of 
the George Meyer & Son Co., retail lumber 
dealers of Madeira, reported that they had 87 
definite prospects. 

The homes, offered on the FHA plan, re- 
quire but about $400 cash, plus the lot. The 
FHA commitment covers an insured 80 percent 
loan. 


H. L. Smith, chief of the architectual divi- 
sion of FHA at Washington, addressed a group 
of lumbermen tonight at the Hotel Alms. More 
than four hundred were in attendance, and the 
arrangements were in charge of Ross C. Kuhl- 
man, secretary-manager of the Lumber & Mill- 
work Association (Inc.). 

William O’Connor, of Chicago, assistant to 
Mr. Smith, also spoke, as did Harold D. Comey, 
district director of the FHA for southwest Ohio. 

Lumbermen stated that they believed low-cost 
housing would overcome the sales resistance 
threatened by increases in building costs. 


Amemcanfiimberman 
Dealers and SPA Provide In- 


spection for Users 


New Orleans, La., July 26.—Prevention of 
another “jerry building” episode, such as oc- 
curred during residential boom days some years 
ago, is the objective of a campaign launched 
through co-operation of twelve New Orleans 
retail lumber dealers with the Southern Pine 
Association, under which official SPA grade in- 
spectors will be available to home builders, 
architects, contractors, financial agencies at no 
cost to them for consultation. Expert opinion 
may be obtained as to grades and kinds of lum- 
ber to use, proper construction methods. In- 
spection of lumber delivered to the job may be 
secured. The service also will be available to 
those owners modernizing or repairing their 
homes. 

As a part of the plan, a series of twelve 
educational messages will be published in the 
Times-Picayune, the leading morning paper. 

Co-operating lumber dealers include: R. L. 
Hill Lumber Co., Madison Lumber Co., Tem- 
plemen Bros. (Inc.), Liberty Lumber Yard 
(Inc.), Schill Lumber & Supply Co., George 
Kellett & Sons (Inc.), Davis Wood Lumber 
Co. (Inc.), National Sash & Door Co., Otto 
Knoop Lumber & Realty Co., A. Mendez Co. 
(Inc.), Ponchartrain Lumber Co. (Inc.), and 
George S. Miller Lumber Mill. 


Architects to Draft Code 


Gutrport, Miss., July 26.—Drafting of a 
State building code which would provide for 
the proper use of building materials and es- 
tablish safeguards for the public, will be un- 
dertaken by a committee of the Mississippi As- 
sociation of Architects, under a decision reached 
in their convention here. The committee to 
draft the measure will be named within thirty 
days. A bill to establish the code will be in- 
troduced in the next session of the legislature. 
Ed. L. Mulvaney, of Jackson, was elected presi- 
dent; Robert Naef, of Jackson, vice president, 
and Frank P. Cates, secretary. 











The accompanying photograph was taken in the mill of Morrison, Merrill & Co., line-yard operators, 
of Salt Lake City, Utah, which handle Insulex glass blocks, and have also installed them in the walls 
of its mill to provide more natural and diffused light for employees. Walls made of Insulex are trans- 
lucent but not transparent, and as much as 86 percent of exterior light can be admitted or excluded, 
depending on the face pattern used. The vacuum characteristics of the block assist temperature control 
in summer and winter. The product is manufactured by the Owens-lllinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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BROWNSKIN 


Resilient 
Bu iiding 


BUILDS SALES AND PROFITS 
AS WELL AS BETTER BUILDINGS 


The unusual features of Brownskin make it the pre- 
ferred building paper among hundreds of Architects 
and Building Contractors who recognize its super- 
protective qualities. 





Paper 








Alert Building Material Dealers in various parts of 
the country have built up a sizeable and profitable 
Brownskin business which you can duplicate with 
little effort, once you are familiar with Brownskin. 


We would like to send you generous size samples 
and the inside story on Brownskin—which tells why 
the Resiliency of Brownskin is so important to good 
building construction, why this Resiliency gives 
Brownskin “‘A Factor of Safety’’ as well as an ex- 
clusive selling feature. 











Brownskin is sold only 
through selected recog- 
nized Building Material 
Dealers, a sales policy 
that protects your inter- 
ests and profits. 


Brownskin is 
well worth your 
investigation. 


Write today for 
complete details. 


ANGIER CORPORATION 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


AM-MEX SALES COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Lumber—Plywood—Tropical Hardwoods 


28 Church Street, Buffalo, N. = 
Specializing in 


PLYWOOD of every description 













Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 
California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Cedar and 
West Coast Products 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 
New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Labor Situation Still Unsettled 


AFL Carpenters Won't Use 
CIO Lumber 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Tacoma, WASsH., July 27.—The International 
3rotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners, one of 
the most strongly entrenched craft unions in 
the American Federation of Labor, has thrown 
down the gauntlet to the newly organized Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America, newest 
affiliate of the Commitee on Indusrial Organiza- 
tion, to prevent the spread of the philosophy of 
John L..Lewis through the lumber industry in 
the western United States. 

The challenge of the carpenters and joiners 
was voiced in Longview by Abe Muir, vice 
president of the brotherhood, who said no union 
carpenter ever will drive a nail in a stick of 
lumber made by CIO workers. “If we don't 
work it, there’s no use producing it,” he said. 

Val Leek, business agent for the local here, 
echoed Muir’s statement and said the first actual 
blow against CIO lumber was struck here this 
week. He and officials of the St. Regis Kraft 
Pulp Mill revealed that carpenters working 
there had refused to work on a load of lum- 
ber delivered by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., but that the ban later was lifted on a 
technicality. Mr. Muir is reported to have 
telegraphed other carpenters’ locals, directing 
them to follow the example of the Tacoma local 
in banning such lumber. The obvious purpose 
of the carpenters’ attack is to influence voting 
expected to take place in hundreds of locals of 
the International Woodworkers in the next few 
days. Responsible mill operators here, although 
they refused to be quoted, say they believe the 
carpenters’ boycott might produce a major tie- 
up in the nation’s building industry. They said 
mills with CIO employees would almost cer- 
tainly be forced to close if the boycott proved 
effective enough to prevent sale of lumber 
carrying the CIO label. 


Labor Board Hearing Drags 
Out for Nine Weeks 


Omak, WasH., July 24—The long-drawn- 
out hearing before the National Labor Relations 
Board, on charges filed against the Biles-Cole- 
man Lumber Co., ended here July 16. The 
charges were filed by the Puget Sound district 
council of Lumber & Sawmill Workers, for vio- 
lation of the National Labor Relations Act. 

The filing of the charges was the outcome of 
a strike called at the Biles-Coleman Lumber 
Co. plant here May 4, 1936. 

Walter Wilbur, of Washington, D. C., repre- 
sented the board as examiner, and John J. Babe 
was the interrogator for the National Labor 
Relations Board. F. M. Roberts, well known 
Seattle attorney, assisted by Charles C. Hall 
of the firm of Weter, Roberts & Shefelman, Se- 
attle, represented the Biles-Coleman company. 

The strike had lasted a little more than a 
month before the company resumed operations 
in June, 1936, at which time a majority of the 
employees returned to work. At the insistence 
of Mr. Babe, the board interrogator, the exam- 
iner, allowed the hearing to be drawn out 
through long weeks by the introduction of much 
evidence, accompanied by formality in regard 
to identifying documents, which was apparently 
immaterial and served only to clutter up the 
voluminous records. 

The hearings were held in the court house at 
Okanogan, the county seat of Okanogan 
County, four miles from Omak. 

Here the casual observer was impressed with 
the spectacle of the employer company being 
forced to great expense in defending itself dur- 
ing proceedings resembling somewhat a case 
where judge and prosecuting attorney repre- 
sent the same interests. Throughout the many 


weeks, the court room was crowded with spec- 
tators, many of whom were wives and children 
of strikers. Day after day the women folks 
came and brought their mending, darning and 
knitting with them and kept their fingers busy 
as they listened to the proceedings. 

Local union officials representing the strik- 
ers seemed to have a special uniform for the 
occasion, as each of them wore immaculately 
clean, striped bib overalls, similar to the type 
usually worn by carpenters or woodworkers. 

Now that the hearing is over, the attorneys 
have been allowed three weeks to prepare briefs, 
after which the case will be submitted to the 
board at Washington, D. C. In the meantime, 
the examiner is already busy with another case, 
and, at the rate cases are being filed, it will 
probably be a long time before any report can 
be made on this case. 

With as many Labor Relations Board cases 
as there are to handle, it can readily be seen 
that from the board’s standpoint it would be 
physically impossible to examine with any care 
the records of a hearing lasting nearly nine 
weeks. No matter what the outcome, both 
sides are losing. 


Northwest Woodworkers Vote 
CIO Affiliation 


Tacoma, WASH., July 24.—Woodworkers of 
the Pacific Northwest in convention here this 
week by a vote of 353 to 75 set up the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America as their 
official bargaining organization, and were 
granted a CIO charter by John L. Lewis, of 
the Committee of Industrial Organization. 

Harold Pritchett, who, as president of the 
Federation of Woodworkers, was convention 
chairman, said that the vote in favor of CIO 
affiliation represented endorsement by 73 per- 
cent of convention delegates, and 85 percent of 
the total vote. Of the total delegates, 37 did 
not vote because they lacked instructions from 
their locals, and 24 were reported absent when 
the ballot was taken. 

It was brought out during the convention 
that a referendum vote by the workers in the 
industry had resulted so far in approximately 
23,000 men voting, of whom the majority were 
for the CIO. It was pointed out, however, that 
this did not represent a majority of the men 
employed in the industry, but that many thou- 
sands of workers in the industry had not yet 
voted in the referendum. 

The Federation of Woodworkers, parent or- 
ganization of the new body, claims a member- 
ship of 100,000 on the Pacific Coast and in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Michigan. Its mem- 
bership embraces lumberjacks, mill hands, fur- 
niture workers, shingle weavers, plywood work- 
ers and employees of other allied industries. 


Row-Boat Picket Line Broken by 


Injunction 


_ Vancouver, WaSsH., July 24.—What is be- 
lieved to be the Pacific Northwest’s first float- 
ing picket line was broken temporarily by an 
injunction issued in Clark County superior court 
here this week. The injunction was obtained by 
H. J. and J. L. Bratlie, who operate Bratlie 
Bros. shingle and lumber mill at Ridgefield, 
near here. It is directed against pickets of the 
Oregon-Washington shingle weavers district 
council, who have been picketing the mouth of 
Lake River, near Ridgefield, in rowboats, stop- 
ping rafts of logs headed for the company’s 
mill. The mill is paying union wages and oper- 
ating for not longer than the 36-hour week set 
hy the union, but is not unionized. The rafts 
and tow companies being picketed are from 
unionized companies. The purpose of the picket 
line is to compel the operators of the company 
to insist that their employees join the union. 





Men Satisfied But Company 
Willing to Have Ballot 


WarrEN, ArK., July 26—Commenting on an 
announcement by Charles H. Logan, district di- 
rector National Labor Relations Boards, of New 
Orleans, that an adjustment of differences be- 
tween the Southern Lumber Co. of Warren, and 
its employees speaking through the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of Amer- 
ica and Sawmill Workers’ Union No. 2645, is 
being effected by the mill management, and that 
a complaint filed against the lumber company 
had been withdrawn, Z. K. Thomas, general 
manager of the company, said: 


In the twenty years that I have been with 
this company we have never had any diffi- 
culties with our employees, and so far as | 
know we never have had a labor organiza- 
tion among our employees; at least, no de- 
mands ever have been made on the company, 
However, the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters & Joiners, Local Union No. 2645, filed 
a complaint alleging that we have been un- 
fair in trying to influence our men against 
their union. and asked for a hearing before 
the Labor Board, which, of course, the board 
readily granted. What they really wanted 
was to force an election. This we have con- 
sented to, rather than engage in a prolonged 
court fight. The election is supposed to take 
place within sixty days from June 30. 

We have had the most friendly relations 
with our own employees and could continue 
to have if we were not molested by out- 
siders. During the depression we paid our 
common labor from 30 percent to 50 percent 
more than other large mills were paying, 
and, since the Code, have never paid less than 
Code wages. In fact, we have given our men 
two increases in the past seven months. 





Southern Industrialists Discuss 
Objections to Wage-Hour Bill 


BrrmincHam, ALA., Julv 26.—Sponsored by 
the Southern Pine Association and attended by 
more than a hundred manufacturers, iobbers, 
industrialists, retailers, farmers and Govern- 
ment representatives, a meeting held here July 
22 discussed the merits and demerits of the 
Black-Connery wage-and-hour bill pending in 
Congress. The meeting was presided over by 
W. P. Tinsley, president Smith Lumber Co., 
Red Bay, Ala. : 

W. T. Neal, of Brewton, Ala., president of 
the Southern Pine Association, who also is 
chairman of the committee of Alabama manu- 
facturers that will go to Washington to confer 
with legislators with reference to the bill, was 
one of the principal speakers. Discussing the 
unfavorable features of the bill as they affect 
the lumber manufacturers, Mr. Neal said the 
average mill would be forced out of business if 
the law went into effect—not so much from the 
40 cent an hour wage or the 40-hour week, but 
there were seventeen other things to consider; 
principally the attitude of present Government 
Departments having anything to do with labor. 

The discussion brought out the fact that if an 
employee loafed or visited on company prop- 
erty after working hours, this would be prima 
facie evidence of his having worked overtime, 
and if provision is made to care for all features 
of the law, it would be necessary to have every 
plant, railroad, woods operation, commissary 
and logging camp fenced in, with padlocks on 
the entrance gates, and to drive the labor en- 
tirely off the premises when the whistle blew 
for the end of the day’s work. Another ques- 
tion brought out by Mr. Tinsley was with refer- 
ence to employees whose duties required their 
remaining after regular work hours. 

According to W. M. Smith, of the Continen- 
tal Gin Co., traveling salesmen and _ buyers 
would be forced to stop wherever they found 
themselves at the end of the 40-hour period, and 
remain stationary until the following Monday 
or charge the company with violation of the 
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labor law or collect time and one-half while 
trying to get back to headquarters. 

John M. Bissell, field representative of the 
} southern Pine Association, discussed seventeen 
different objections to the bill. Principal among 
these were the five-man committee which will 
She charged with enforcement of the law; the 
‘fact that their appointments would be political ; 
ithe fact that manufacturers charged with viola- 
) jon would have to pay the costs, win or lose; 
band that a majority of lumber manufacturers 
: felt they were unwilling to try to operate under 
S any such handicap. 
i 





Resolutions were adopted calling upon every- 
bone to protest to his representative and sena- 
© tor, and a committee was named to work with 
p similar committees from Mobile, Montgomery, 
Gadsden and other sections of the South. 


Memphis Consumer Resumes 


LovISVILLE, Ky., July 26.—Picket lines were 
withdrawn, and a three-week strike at the plant 
of the Mengel Co., Louisville, was called off 
Saturday, July 24, and some fifteen hundred men 
will return to work. An agreement drafted by 
company officials and union representatives after 
many conferences was approved by the workers 
at a meeting on Friday night. It is understood 
that the agreement does not provide for either 
a wage increase or a closed shop, but does cover 
adjustment in work and overtime schedules. Vio- 
lence flared up several times during the strike, 
but with police protection the company had re- 
sumed operations in a limited way on July 21. 


12-Week Strike of Sash and 
Door Plants Has Ended 


 Osuxosn, Wis., July 26—The first major 
woodworking strike in Oshkosh since 1898 
"ended after twelve weeks duration on July 23 
when employees of Foster-Lothman Mills 
agreed to terms similar to those obtained by 
workers in settlements with other sash and door 
factories. Fourteen hundred men joined a walk- 
out called by their union in five large plants 
on April 30. Including workers in furniture 
plants, the Leach Co., and the Wisconsin Match 
)Corp., about 2,200 workers were on strike in 
Oshkosh at the high point. 

The terms of the agreement which concluded 
the strike were: a 45-hour week; a minimum 
of forty cents an hour for men taking away 
‘from machines; forty-five cents an hour for 
machine operators; a seven-cent hourly increase 
tor employees not included in these two groups; 
time and a half for overtime and double time 
for holidays, and union recognition. 

Officials of the Foster-Lothman Mills said 
that preparations would begin at once for re- 
} sumption of production. Part of the workers 

will be called to work this week. 


Against Wage-Hour Proposal 


Monrog, La., July 27.—Resolutions protesting 
against the adoption of the Black-Connery Bill, 
now pending before the Senate, were approved 
ina meeting of lumbermen and other manufac- 
turers in a meeting held here yesterday. Repre- 
sentatives of approximately thirty companies at- 
tended. W. T. Murray, president Tremont Lum- 
her Co., Rochelle, La., was principal speaker. 
The bill, stated Mr. Murray, will close down 
small mills and create unemployment. 

Condemnation of the Black-Connery bill, now 
pending before the Senate, was voiced in a reso- 
lution adopted by the New Orleans Lumber- 
men’s Club at its luncheon meeting today. 


‘Deliveries Held Up By Truck- 


men's Strike 


_Neenan, Wis., July 26.—Eight lumber and 
luel companies of Neenah and Menasha have 
en affected by a strike of union truck drivers 
called July 22, which has effectively halted 
pdcliveries, Included among the firms hit are 
ithe O. K. Lumber & Fuel Co., Neenah; Me- 
nasha Wholesale Co., Menasha Lumber & Fuel 
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Co., and the Menasha Building & Supply Co. 
The Durham Lumber Co. and the Lieber Lum- 
ber and Millwork Co., whose workers are non- 
union, were not affected. Dealers claim that 
no specific demands have been made by the 
union, an AFL affiliate. 

About 40 truck drivers employed by eight 
dealers in Appleton, also went on strike July 
22 for union recognition and an agreement to 
arbitrate wages and hours later. The Ideal 
Lumber & Coal Co., Marston Bros. Co. and the 
Balliet Supply Co. were among those affected. 


Arkansas Committee Opposes 
Wage-Hour Law 


Litr_e Rock, Ark., July 26—A special com- 
mittee appointed by F. W. Scott, of the Union 
Sawmill Co., Huttig, and president of the State 
Chamber of Commerce, met here at the organiza- 
tion’s headquarters and took a “very decided 
stand” against the Black-Connery wage-hour 
measure. DeVere Dierks, of Kansas City, an 
executive of the Dierks Lumber Co., is chairman 
of the committee. Mr. Scott said that if south- 
ern industry hopes to survive, or the South to 
develop industrially, the bill must be defeated. 
“Passage of the bill will mean closing of at least 
15,000 sawmills and other industries throughout 
the South, and, while it seemingly exempts farm- 
ers, retailers and others, it will have an adverse 
effect on all lines of industry, agriculture and 
labor,” he told the committee. Mr. Dierks said 
that “if southern industry expects to survive, it 
must defeat the Black-Connery wage and hour 
bill,” and further that “this drastic piece of pro- 
posed legislation would affect not only industry, 
but the retailer, laborer and farmer alike. It 
would place in the hands of a board of five 
politically appointed men the power to direct and 
dictate to all industry throughout the United 
States, without any apparent right of appeal.” 





Hymeneal 


McCLURE-McCANE—Miss Marian McCane, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Lynn W. McCane, 
and Lambert Hicks McClure, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles King McClure, of St. Louis, Mo., 
were married July 21 at a candlelight service 
in the bride’s home. The father of the groom 
is president of the South Arkansas Lumber 
Co., St. Louis. Mr. and Mrs. McClure de- 
parted, after a reception, for New York City, 
where Mr.. McClure is employed. 


FAIRHURST-CROSBY—Alfred 
hurst was married to Mrs. Irene Crosby in 
Everett, Wash., July 16. They left after the 
ceremony for a wedding trip to Detroit, which 
is Mrs. Fairhurst’s former home. Their resi- 
dence will be established in Tacoma, where 
Mr. Fairhurst is president of the Tacoma 
Eastern Timber Co., the Fairhurst Lumber 
Co., and the China-American Corp. His com- 
panies do an extensive railroad tie business 
with the Chinese national government. 


W. = Fair- 


THOMASON-TATE—J. Claude Thomason of 
Osceola, Fla., and McGehee, Ark., and_ Mrs. 
Elizabeth Clift Tate were married in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., recently. A wedding trip to 
points in Alabama was made by the couple. 
Mr. Thomason is an architect for the Barton 
Mansfield Lumber Co., which operates a line 
of retail lumber yards in Arkansas. 





OTIS-CROTHER — William Lyman Otis, 
president of the Columbia (S. C.) Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., and Miss Nancy Crenshaw 
Crother of Savannah, Ga., were married 
July 10. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
July 17, 1937, totaled 1,452,280 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 74,986 cars (a decrease of 6,490 
cars below the amount for the two weeks ended 
July 3); grain, 96,328 cars; livestock, 20,602 
cars: coal, 202,782 cars; ore, 154,304 cars; 
coke, 20,274 cars; merchandise, 303,358 cars, 
and miscellaneous, 579,646 cars. The total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended July 17 show a 
decrease of 128,621 cars below the amount for 
the two weeks ended July 3. 
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From 


DENSE GROWTH 
SHORTLEAF TIMBER 


Selected to meet your 


individual requirements 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 
PROMPT SERVICE 


ETHEL 
LUMBERCO. 


ETHEL, 
MISSISSIPPI. 











Are You Interested? 


. . in 63,000 acres, or more, of standing 
Virgin Pine in Central America. Also 
extensive mahogany acreage. 


United States at 
present and is in position to conclude 


Our client is in the 


any transaction that may be agreed upon. 


Full details upon request. This is an op- 
portunity that will require prompt action. 


LOUISIANA IMPORTING AND 
EXPORTING COMPANY 


NEW ORLEANS . LOUISIANA 
Cable Address, “Laimpex” 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
432 $. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


_ TELEPHONE HARRISON 0366 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 
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RAILWAY & TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 


The Original Long Timber Mill 
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LUMBER CO. 


Alamogordo, New Mexico 


Manufacturers of 
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TRIO LUMBER CO. 


EUGENE, OREGON 








SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
26th YEAR 
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J. H H. . MINER, Meridian, | Miss. 
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Walnut, Mahogany and Maple Gain in: 
Use for Bedroom, Dining Room Suites 


The charm and loveliness of wood, when its 
natural grain is allowed to express itself in- 
stead of being obscured by improper finishes 
were perhaps more in evidence at the summer 
market at the American Furniture Mart than 
ever before. On all woods the finish was the 
elixir, it may be said, which brought. standard 
styles back to new life and propelled new pat- 
terns on their way to greater popularity. 

A staunch supporter of the idea of taking 
advantage of finish in making furniture is Ar- 
thur F. Schumacher, sales manager of The Em- 
pire (Ltd.), furniture manufacturer, Rockford, 
Ill. He believes in applying a finish that plays 
up the beauty of the natural wood, rather 
than stifles it. Mr. Schumacher wants the 
warmth and individuality of the maple, mahog- 
any, birch and other woods to show forth in 
the finished piece of furniture. 

One of the outstanding examples of apprvu- 
priate finish was seen in The Empire (Ltd.) 
display of five entirely new Pan-American suites 
whose styling echoed with the rhumba and the 


Courtesy American Furniture Mart 


The dining room suite of Mexican styling discussed in this story is here pictured. 


the tops, ends and fronts of the pieces. Ma- 
hogany, oak, walnut, and maple are used mainly, 

The cedar chest exhibitors announced good 
sales during the market, and foresaw heavy 
business throughout the year. With their prod- 
uct better made than ever before, and having 
such features as aroma-tight compartments, and 
combination locks in place of the former key 
type, the various cedar chest manufacturers 
look forward to a banner year. More young 
couples than was possible during the depres- 
sion contemplate marrying, and so there is a 
better market for “hope” chests. This is one 
piece of furniture which a young man or girl 
buys previous to marriage. Advertising of 
chest manufacturers stresses the romantic angle 
of the merchandise, and creates sales to men 
who give the articles as gifts. The styling, de- 
sign, and beauty of appearance achieved by 
taking advantage of the grain of the wood 
earned manufacturers: the enthusiastic praise of 
furniture trade buyers. 

A survey by woods of the bedroom and din- 





Birch was used for 


the solid parts and interiors of the pieces, with prima vera on the tops, ends and fronts 


scintillating rhythm of Mexico and Latin 
America. One dining room and four bedroom 
combinations were displayed, and had a throng 
of admirers throughout the two-week market. 
Mexican in theme but not at all peasant type 
furniture, the new line may be strong competi- 
tion for the long-established period furniture. 
The idea was conceived by Mr. Schumacher and 
carried out in designs by Ernest L. Swarts. 
It may be seen in the dining room group pic- 
tured here that the legs on the various pieces 
resemble cactus stalks. They are finished in a 
true cactus green, which contrasts correctly with 
the sand-colored finish on the remainder of the 
surfaces. The chairs are upholstered in leather 
of dusty rose color. Inlaid motifs on the open- 
face china cupboard, the buffet and the service 
chest; and the old silver rope mouldings and 
custom-made drawer pulls, add atmosphere to 
the pieces. The dining room suite shown here 
is called the “Ramirez,” and has its solid parts 
and interiors of birch, with prima vera used on 


ing suites at the Chicago and Grand Rapids 
markets showed that walnut was used in 373 
percent of them, mahogany in 26.3 percent, 
maple in 10.2 percent—and so on down the list 
of native and foreign woods. 

The market emphasized the trend to finer de 
signing and smarter styling, but revealed no 
marked fashion shifts in either styles or cabinet 
woods. Walnut, mahogany and maple gained 
over the January market in use for dining am 
bedroom sets, while oak held the same volume. 
The so called “blonde” finishes have risen from 
111 suites in the winter show to 181 at the sum- | 
mer exhibit. Walnut led the parade with 6 
suites, followed by maple, mahogany, prima 
vera, myrtle and avodire. 

The National Retail Furniture Association 
distributed a sheet to help merchandisers plan 
their sales during the last half of 1937. Advice 
was included on the layout for sales themes, 
lines to promote, advertising and publicity for 
each of the six months. 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 227 





BILL OF MATERIAL 


680 cu. ft. concrete footings, walls to grade 
65 sq. ft. porch floor 

8 lin. ft. steps 

825 sq. ft. basement floor 

200 cu. ft. 9-in. brick wall 

31 lin. ft. 8x9 brick flue, plastered 

| cement chimney cap 

2 brick piers 12x12—2 

| cleanout door 

{ cast iron coal chute door 

4 steel basement sash, 3 It. 10x14 glazed 
620 yards lath and plaster 

LUMBER & MILLWORK 

2 pes, 8x8—8 posts 

218 lin. ft. 2x8 girders 

122 lin. ft. 2x8 sills 

48 pes. 2x8—14 Ist & 2nd floor joist 
48 pes. 2x8—12 Ist & 2nd floor joist 
48 pes. 2x8—10 Ist & 2nd floor joist 
31 pes. 2x6—12 ceiling joist 

14 pes. 2x6—10 ceiling joist 




















122 pes. 2x4—9 outside studs 
38 pes. 2x4—I12 gable studs 
{12 pes. 2x4—9 inside studs 
132 pes. 2x4—8 inside studs 
800 lin. ft. 2x4 plates 
26 pes. 2x4—20 rafters 
26 pes. 2x4—14 rafters 
pes. 2x6 —10 rear porch 
pe. 2x8—10 rear porch 
pe. 2x8—8 rear porch 
pes. 2x4—!2 rear porch 
pes. 2x10—14 stair carriages 
pes, 2x10—1i2 stair carriages 
3400 ft. 1x8 sheathing walls and roof 
2000 ft. x8 lap siding 
40 ft. 5% ceiling, rear porch 
48 ft. Ix4 porch flooring 
1800 ft. Ix4 T&G flooring 
17 sqs. roofing 
44 lin. ft. 1x6 finish, level cornice 
44 lin. ft. 1x5 finish, level cornice 
272 lin. ft. 1x6 finish, gable cornice 
136 lin. ft. {x5 finish, gable cornice 
190 lin. ft. Ix2/%2 moulding, cornice 
44 lin. ft. 1Y2 cove, cornice 
2 columns 5'/2x5'2—7 rear porch 
36 lin. ft. 1x8 finish, rear porch plate 
18 lin. ft. {x5 finish, rear porch plate 
18 lin. ft. 1x8 finish, rear porch base 
20 lin. ft. 4-in. crown mld., rear porch 
base 
36 lin. 
base 
4 lattice frames, rear porch 
{ set outside steps, rear porch 
2 screen frames 4/6x7/2 16 mesh wire 
2 screen frames 1/6x7/2 16 mesh wire 
! screen door 2/8x7/0 16 mesh wire 
2 door posts 2x4—7/2 finish 
| outside door fr. 3/0x7/0, trim 1 side 
{ outside door fr. 2/8x7/0, trim 1 side 
3 trip, cas. frs. 2/0x5/2, trim .1 side 
i 
2 
{ 
3 
i 
{ 
1 
6 


ft. 34-in. quar. round, rear porch 


trip cas. fr. 2/0x3/2, trim ! side 

twin . frs. 2/0x5/2, trim { side 
twin . frs. 1/6x2/t1, trim 1 side 
twin . frs. 2/0x3/11, trim f side 
sing. . fr. 2/0x3/5, trim | side 
sing. . fr. 1/6x2/11, trim 1 side 
9/0x7/0, trim 2 sides 
2/8x7/0, trim 2 sides 


cased opg. jb. 
Inside dr. frs. 


inside dr. frs. 2/6x6/6, trim 2 sides 
inside dr. frs. 2/4x6/6, trim 2 sides 
inside dr, fr. 2/0x6/6, trim 2 sides 
fixture 1/6x2/0, trim 1! side 

door 3/0x7/0 1% 15 It. DS 

door 2/8x7/0 134 2X pan. 9 It. DS 
door 2/8x7/0 13% 15 It. DS 

doors 2/8x7/0 1% 2 pan. 

doors 2/6x6/6 1% 2 pan. 

doors 2/4x6/6 1% 2 pan. 

door 2/0x6/6 1% 2 pan. 

door 1/6x2/0 % 1! pan. 

3 sash 2/0x5/2 1% div. 8 Its. SS 
sash 2/0x3/2 1% div. 6 Its. SS 

sash 1/6x2/I1 1% div. 6 Its. SS 
sash 2/0x3/11 1% div. 6 Its. SS 

sash 2/0x3/5 13% div. 6 Its. SS 

sash 1/6x2/l1 1% div. 6 Its. SS 
shutters 1/4x3/6 7%-in. batten (elev.) 
shutters 1/4x3/0 %-in. batten (elev.) 
shutters 1/4x3/3 7%-in. batten (elev.) 
2 shutters 1/4x5/3 7%-in. batten (elev.) 
480 lin. ft. Ix6 inside base detail 

480 lin. ft. x% base shoe detail 

44 lin. ft. %x2'% wainscot cap detail 
2 thresholds 3-ft. outside doors 

| kit. cab., det., complete with hardware 
| main stair complete 

12 treads !x!0—3 cellar stairs 

70 ft. cedar lining %-in. 

2 cedar shelves Ix!2—3 

40 lin. ft. cedar quarter round 

32 lin. ft. Ixi2 shelving 

24 lin. ft. Ixi8 shelving, linen clo. 
40 lin. ft. Ix4 hook strip 

48 lin. ft. IxtY2 shelf cleat 

900 lin. ft 34x! grounds 


HARDWARE 


500 Ibs. nails 

26 casement sash adjusters 
26 casement sash locks 

26 pr. 22x22 butts 

3 pr. 4x4 butts 

18 pr. 32x32 butts 

| pr. 2x2 butts 

{ double acting floor hinge 
2 push plates 

{ front door lock set 

{ rear door lock set 
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18 inside door lock sets 
| pr. 6-in. T hinges coal door 
3 doz, clothes hooks 
TIN WORK 
63 ft. 4Y2-in. gutter 
60 ft. 3-in. down spout 
64 ft. ridge roll 
60 ft. 14-in. valley tin 
Flashing for chimney @ 
Copper or Gal. iron hood for main“ ent. 
complete with wrt. iron brackets 
INSULATION 
1100 ft. insulation outside walls 
1500 ft. Insulation between roof rafters 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
outside faucets 
basement drain with trap complete 
kitchen sink 18x36 flange type 
bathtub 5-ft. built-in complete 
closets complete 
lavatories 
medicine cabinets 
Above to be selected by owner 
{ complete heating plant by owner 
Electric wiring and fixtures by owner 
. 7 
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BILL OF MATERIAL 


EXCAVATION AND MASONRY: 


191 cw. yds. (1 ft. allowed around founda- 
tion) excavation 

2 cu. yds. excavation for porch footings 
Footings: cu. yds. concrete, 2'/4; mixture, 
1:3:5; sacks cement, 10; yds. sand, 1; 
yds. stone or gravel, 2. 
Basement floor: cu. yds. concrete, 8; 
mixture, 1§:3:5; sacks cement, 31; yds. 
sand, 334; yds. stone or gravel, 6%. 

Bathroom and mantel grout: Cu. yds. 
concrete, 2/5; mixture, 1:3:5; sacks 
cement, 2; yds. sand, 4; yds. stone or 
gravel. '%. 

Porch floor & steps: Cu. yds. concrete, 
1 §/5: mixture, 1:2:4; sacks cement, 8; 

yds. sand, 34: yds. stone or gravel, 1's. 

0.S. steps also bsmt. fir. & porch: Cu. 
yds. concrete, ('/2 In. top coat 174 cu. 
yds. cement): mixture, |:2; sacks cement 


. 2 
: 14 sacks lime, 20 sacks 


san 
Mortar for blocks, 8 sacks lime; 12 sacks 
cement; {'/ yds. sand 
460 sq. yds. plaster—walls and ceilings 
12 sq. yds. plaster—coal room ceiling 
948 plain conerete blocks 
235 plain concrete 4x8x!6 slabs 
210 face brick for false mantel. 
2250 face brick for foundation and piers 
1450 common brick—false mantel and 
chimney and piers 
24 lin. ft. 8x12 tile flue lining 
{ cast cement chimney cap 3'/2 
8x12 flue 
cement buttress caps for I6xI6 
piers—3'/2_ thick 
sq. ft. tile floor in bath 
hearth tile 
be . tase tile—top, back, ends 
674 lin. ft. tile apron 3 for kitchen case 
| box corrugated metal wall ties 
14 pes. ‘> reinforcing rods 13-6 or 95 
sq. ft. 6” mesh reinforcing fabric for 
porch concrete slab 
26 pes. reinforcing rods 7-6 or 95 sq. ft. 
6” mesh reinforcing fabric for porch con- 
erete slab 
Color vd mortar optional 


LUMB 
1! pes. ee 16 | com. Y.P. sills and plates 
6 pes. 2x8 12 | com. Y.P. sills and plates 
2 pes. 2x8 10 | com. Y.P. sills and plates 
2 pes. 2x8 9 | com. Y.P. sill for porch 
{ pe. 2x6 12 | com. Y.P. sill for porch 
46 pes. 2x8 12 | com. Y.P. first floor Joists 
{ pe. 2x8 16 | com. Y.P. first floor joist 
. 2x8 8 {| com. Y.P. first floor joist 
2x8 14 1 com. Y.P. first floor joists 
2x8 16 | com. Y.P. stair trimmer 
43 pes. 2x6 14 | com. Y.P. ceiling joists 
17 pes. 2x6 12 | com. Y.P. ceiling joists 
38 pes. 2x6 16 | com. Y.P. rafters 
7 pes. 2x4 10 | com. Y.P. rafters 
1 pe. 2x4 16 | com. Y.P. dormer rafters 
pes. 2x4 18 dormer jack rafters 
pes. 1x6 12 dormer valley 
pes. 2x10 12 for truss, Din. R 
pe. 2x8 12 plaster arch teaders 
pe. 2x8 10 plaster arch headers 
pe. 2x8 8 plaster arch headers 
& plates 
& plates 
1 pe. 2x6 10 bathroom wall & plates 


thick for 


an No. 187 











200 pes. 2x4 16 1 com. fir Ist floor studs 
and plates 

20 pes. 2x4 10 | com. fir Ist floor studs 
and plates 


12 1! com. fir basement wall 
1x2 2 com. cyp. for bridging 
x4 2 com. cyp. for false 
fir. strips & cornice blocking 
2600 sq. ft. 1x8 2 com. Y.P. sub floor and 
roof sheathing 
2600 sq. ft. 1x8 2 com. shiplap wall lin- 
ing and {| basmt. partition 
pe. Ix!0 16 el. fir or ecyp. cornice trim 
pe. Ix!O {4 cl. fir or cyp. cornice trim 
pes. Ix!O0 12 cl. fir or cyp. cornice trim 
pe. Ix6 16 el. fir or cyp. cornice trim 
pe. Ix6 14 cl. fir or cyp. cornice trim 
pe. Ix6 {2 cl. fir or cyp. cornice trim 
pe. 1x8 16 cl. fir or cyp. gable trim 
pe. ix8 . fir or cyp. gable trim 
pe. | . fir or cyp. gable trim 
pe. . fir or eyp. for porch fascia 
pe. 1% el. fir or cyp. for stool of 
porch arch opg. 
104 lin. ft. 334 fir or cyp. crown moulding 
80 lin. ft. 1% fir or cyp. bed moulding 
1100 sq. ft. % clear P.R.O. flooring 
19% sqs. 24 weatherbest shingles 
14 sqs. asphalt roofing 4 in | strip shingle 
4 rolls black waterproof paper 
{ roll red pete building paper 
00 lin. ft. 34x34 2 com. Y.P. for grounds 


MILLWORK: 
2 pik. ins. basement door frame 2/8x6/8 
- 1%ex7/2 com. Y.P. set up 
. sash frames, sash 
1 It. 24x24 1% set up 
triple window frame, sash and trim 2 
It. 20x16 1% ck. set up 
triple window frame, -_ and trim 2 
It. 22x26 1% ck. set 
front door frame and trim 3/0x7/0—1% 
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half circle gable frames and sash per det. 
- a frames, Ea & trim 2 It. 
6—i% ck. set 
an ® frame, ‘cash & trim 2 It. 
26x20—I%_ ck. set up 7 
sgl. window frame, sash & trim 2 It. 
24x16—1% ck. set up 
sgl. window frames, sash & trim 2 It. 
30x20—1% ck. set up 
grade door frame one trim 2/8x6/8—I% 
milk serv. door frame, 2 doors and | 
side trim 1/0x!/4 set up 
oy Dad 3/0x7/0—13%4 per det. gla. 
ev. 
grade door 2/8x6/8—134 det. gla. DS 
basement doors 2/8x6/8—i% 5X pan. 
interior mirror door, jamb and 2 sides 
trim in living room 
interior ore. \ me and 8 sides 
trim 2/4x6/8— 
interior door, tee, and 2 sides trim 
2/6x6/8—1 34 
2 interior doors, jambs and 4 sides trim 
2/8x6/8—1% 
| interior door, Jambs and 2 sides trim 
1/4x6/8—1% 
| clo. chute door, jamb and | side trim 
{ plumb serv. door, jamb and | side trim 
: side linen case trim 
| side bathroom case trim 
{ mantel shelf per det. set up 
! linen case per det. set up 
{ telephone niche stock design 
{ med. case, stock size and design—set up 
! bathroom case per det. Set up 
| kitchen case per det. 
! ironing board case stock size and design 
| Bessler disappearing stair 
{ box grade stair per det. 
| plank basement stair per det. 
2 esmt. screens | It. 24x24 1% galv. wire 
3 F.S. window screens 2 It. 20xI6 1% 
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window screens 2 

window screens 2 

window screen 2 

window screen 2 . 
. window screens 30x 
. screen door 3/087/0°— 1% 
b. door 2/8x6/8—I'% 


ds 

paneled blinds per det. W.P. 
flower box and brkts. per det. set up 
sets rough arches 
16 lin. ft. 334” cornice cove stock design 
16 lin. ft. picture midg. 

ft. base stock design 

. ft. shoe steck design 

pe. hookstrip 12-0 stock 1 shelf 2-0 
. 1Yax8%4"—1-6 for plaster niches 


100 lin. ft. picture midg. 
170 lin. ft. base stock 

180 lin. ft. shoe stock 

68 lin. ft. chair rail stock 
20 lin. ft. hookstrip stock 


HARDWARE: 


1 keg 16 OD. 2 keas 8 D. 

| keg 3% D. galv. wire 

70 Ibs. rote nails 

| keg 3 fine blue 

60 Ibs. A brads for flooring 

10 Ibs. 8 D. eso. 6 ths. 6 D. esg 

5 Ibs. Pu D finish 30 Ibs. 8 D finish 
. 6 D finish 


(” brads 
4 6 Ib. weights (6 5 th. weights 
4 4 lb. weights {2 4 Ib. weights 
2 hanks Sampson Spot cord 
1 lock set front door 
1 lock set grade door 
2 lock sets 1% comb drs. 
{ lock set basement door 
10 lock sets interior doors 
1Y% pr. 3%x3 butt binges front door 
1% pr. 3/2x3Y%2 butt hinges grade door 
3 pr. 3x3 hinges !% comb. ~— 
9 pr. 3%x3'% hinges interior doors 
S1/2x3 hinges interior bathroom door 
sash lifts 
set sal. casement hardware 
kitchen cupboard hardware per det. 
ironing board case hardware per det. 
linen case hardware per det. 
medicine case hardware per det nickeled 
bathroom case hardware per det. nickeled 
clo. chute door “4 
plumb. serv. door 
outside and inside. “ntl service door set 
doz. closet hooks, 10 base knobs 
Majestic coal chute 
steel cellar sash and we. = ow 
10’x10” C.1. cleanout 
angle irons Poe hn 6 false firepl. 
gas fire place heater complete 
3 sets wdw. screen hardware, hangers. 
fasteners, hooks and eyes 


SHEET METAL WORK: 


72 Lin. ft. 0.G. galv. iron gutters 

8 pe. galv. iron end caps 

2 doz. « for gutters 

9 elbows for 3” downspout 

38 ft. 3” ~My iron downeee ut 

4 galv. wire strainers 4 eal. iron outlets 
24 pe. 5”x7” flashi tin 

Flashina for 8x1!2 chimney 

2 pe. 14” tin 12’0” “ter valle 

| galv. iron clothes chute to basement 
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The Golden Deacon Seat 


I like to think of heaven as 
A place to set and rest, 
And so I hope a seat it has 
That men on earth possessed. 
I hope there is a deacon seat, 
3ut not for deacons, no, 
A place where lumberjacks can meet 
Who parted long ago. 


The golden streets, and all of that, 
Will all be mighty fine, 

If there’s a place to set and chat 
With some old friends of mine, 

Who know the timber stump to mill, 
The river bank to boom, 

And gather in, the way they will, 
Within some quiet room. 


Upon that golden deacon seat 
We'll gather ‘round again. 

Without it heaven ain’t complete 
To us old lumbermen. 

I know it ain’t religious, yet 
I'd like to have it so— 

I hope that somewhere we can set 
And lie like long ago. 


We See b' the Papers 


Sailing will win the cup race, not sails. 


They are always printing a picture of some 
fall bride, but never a picture of the fall guy. 


Well, it seems that we are going to sell Ger- 
many helium, now that the horse has been 
stolen. 

It took five months for the Senate to decide 
a question that it took the normal American 
five seconds. 

The President’s rubber stamp worked like 
some of ours do sometimes. 

When it comes to making a _ Republican 
speech, there is no one who can do it quite as 
well as a Democrat. 

The President handled his Supreme Court 
project about like we play bridge. 


As it is customary to erect monuments to 
those who have served their country, why not 
dig a well in honor of the twenty senators? 


It’s always hard to find a job for a man who 
doesn’t want one. 

One by one we lose our latchstrings. Now 
it is Joe Robinson’s, at Little Rock. We wish 
a good friend could have gone in a better cause. 


By showing us how easy it is to fly over here, 
the Soviets haven’t made us feel any easier. 


If the CIO is able to collect those dues, it 
will make us feel a lot more hopeful about some 
of these old bills at the yard. 

The CIO is mad at the Government because 
it didn’t do anything during the steel strike. But 
by doing nothing it did a lot. 

Mr. Garner’s chief suggestion to Congress 
seems to be that the fishing is fine. 

A man may be bigger than his country, but 
he is never bigger than his party. 

Even the depression seems to have walked 
out on the President. 

John L. Lewis has found that the bad thing 
— a peak is that the only place to step is 
off. 

When Mr. Roosevelt said “a plague on both 
their houses” maybe he really meant Congress. 

Some day we'd like to pick up the paper and 
not find a single Washington date line. 

The man who prefers a PWA job doesn’t de- 
serve one. 

The men who signed CIO contracts are not 


the same sort that signed the Declaration of 
Independence. 


Senator Dieterich, of Illinois, appears to be 
the man on the flying trapeze. 


When the stenog heard that every third dol- 
lar goes for taxes, she suggested that people 
make only the first two. 

There is ample biblical authority for the 
WPA. “The poor ye have always with you.” 
The self-supporting might be against you. 

It took five months to bury the Supreme 
Court bill, and it was beginning to need it. 

Gentlemen are supposed to prefer blondes, but 
the Spanish seem to prefer Brunete. 

“T don’t know what ticket I will run on,” says 
Mayor Davis, of Philadelphia, meaning shall. 


“But I will be the people’s candidate.” We 
thought the people, not the candidate, decided 
that. 

Senator Copeland will run for mayor of New 
York as an anti-Roosevelt Democrat, against 
Mayor LaGuardia, a pro-Roosevelt Kepublican. 
It appears that the real candidate, therefore, will 
be Mr. Roosevelt. We pick LaGuardia. 


Between Trains 


Davenport, lowa.—The Central Commercial 
Teachers Association, which teaches the new 
idea not only how to shoot but how to com- 
pute, again was our host on this occasion, its 
annual convention dinner. Iowa has given to 
this particular field of human endeavor the 
names of Palmer, Gregg and Gates, and all 
over America stenographers use the Gregg 
system, people write by the Palmer method, and 
graduates reflect the teaching of the Gates, 
father and son. 


New Caste, Pa.—Back again with the Ro- 
tary Club for a night of sense and nonsense, 
fellowship and friendship. Stopped at the Cas- 
tleton Hotel. Why they didn’t just call it the 
Castle, we don’t know. 


ToLepo, Oun10.—If you could have sat down 
tonight with us and four hundred Toledo fac- 
tory foremen and executives at the Toledo 
Foremen’s Club’s monthly dinner you should 
have thought that all this talk of industrial 
disorder in America is a bad dream. Perhaps 
it is, and someday we shall awake from it. 


Lurxin, Tex.—The town has a name long 
famous in the lumber and lumber machinery 
business, and it was a delight to come back to 
the Lions Club for the fourth time, and meet 
old friends and make new ones. 


For a Friend 


Rough is the bark of that old pine 
Arising by this door of mine, 
Rough as the wintry winds that blow, 
Rough as the winds that made it so, 
Scarred by the storm, browned by the years, 
A rough old fellow he appears, 
Yet loved his every inch of length 
Because he has the look of strength. 


Oh, I know other trees that are 

Fair as a vision, free of scar, 

lor, sheltered by the rougher tree, 

They do not know what winds can be. 
And I know men as smooth of speech 
As any poplar, anv beech. 
They are the friends on friendship thrust 
I do not doubt, yet dare not trust. 


For friend of mine, or for a tree, 
Some rough old fellow give to me, 
One who knows something of the storm, 
Whose look is rough but heart is warm. 
Give me a pinetree to defend, 
Give me a sinner for a friend, 
A rough old fellow, scarred and burled, 
Who understands this rough old world, 








at this lumber 


Look at ANY lumber that comes 
from either of the two big Booth- 
Kelly mills . . . You'll find it sur- 
passingly G-O-O-D. Look for the 
Booth-Kelly mark ''20,"" pledge of 
quality. Look for the West Coast 
Lumbermens Ass'n trade-mark and 
the National Lumber Mfrs. Ass'n 
tree mark, guarantee of correct 
grading. Look, in each car, for 
card certifying grade, number of 
pieces, size, length, surfacing, man- 
ufacture and footage of shipment. 
And look for satisfaction on your 
part and on the part of your cus- 
tomer; and for repeat business— 
because customers know they can 
depend on you for honest values. 
Prompt, dependable mixed-car 
service. Let us know your needs in 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Dimension Flooring 
Drop Siding Finish 
Mouldings Casing 


Ceiling 
Stepping 
Base, etc. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


Bootlitel 


SUGENE ORE. 


TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD & WENDLING, ORE. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Aug. 6—Pacific ‘Northwest Lumbermen’s Golf 
Tournament. Tacoma, Wash, 

Aug. 27, 28, 29—Alabama Buildin 
tute, Mobile, Ala. Semi-annu 
Fishing Rodeo. 

Sept. 15-18—Pacific 
Ore. Annual. 

Sept. 16-17—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Material Insti- 
meeting and 
Seaside, 


Logging Congress, 


Sept. 17—National Wholesale Distributing Yards 
Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
Oct. 6-8—United States Building and Loan League, 


Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. Annual. 








Pacific Loggers Prepare for Record 
Congress 


PorTLAND, OreE., July 24.—A. Whisnant, sec- 
retary Pacific Logging Congress, reports that 
everything points toward a record-breaking at- 
tendance at the twenty-eighth annual session 
which will be held on Sept. 15-18 at Seaside, 
Ore. Commenting upon this important coming 
event, Mr. Whisnant said: 

Seaside is a very popular western beach 
resort, and is the central point of truck 
logging, which is one of the major issues of 
this Congress. The larger hotels, the Seaside 
and the Gearhart, already are almost en- 
tirely reserved, and reservations rapidly are 
coming in for cottages and apartments. 

Directly adjacent to the Seaside Hotel, a 
large space has been divided into twenty-seven 
20x40 lots, and this space will be used for a 
huge machinery exhibit. As usual, a feature 
of the Congress will be the annual world’s 
championship log bucking contest. 


Distributing Yards Date Annual 


BALtTrmMorE, Mb., July 26—The National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yards Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting in the Congress 
Hotel at Chicago on the evening of Sept. 17, 
when a banquet will be held and, officers elected, 
the yearly reports presented for action and other 
business disposed of. The date was chosen in 
order that it might fall in with the yearly sessions 
of the National Hardwood Association. 





Ohio Dealers to Gather for "Lumber 
Day" at Exposition 

XENIA, OnI0, July 26—Findley M. Tor- 
rence, secretary Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers, announces that Saturday, Aug. 14, 
has been selected as “Lumber Day” at the 
Great Lakes Exposition. It is expected that 
many members from all over the State will 
attend. The meeting will include a_ business 
session in the forenoon, while the afternoon 
will be given over to visiting the lumber exhibit 
—"The Traditional American Home of Wood” 
—and various entertainment features. 





Slash Pine Foresters Elect Directors; 


Plan Annual Festival 
Tirton, Ga., July 26.—Fifteen new directors 
were elected at the quarterly meeting of the 
Slash Pine Forestry Association (Inc.), re- 
cently held here, these being: C. W. Sin- 
clair, Madison, Fla.; Donald R. Brewster, At- 
lanta; Dave Turner, Statesboro; Dr. S. F. 


Sanches, Brunswick; M. T. Riner, Johnson 
County; W. D. Hasty, Thomasville; Davis 
Lane, Waycross; Benton Warthen, Vidalia; 


Fred Hand, Pelham; A. S. Steir, Fernandina, 
Fla.; Barrie Claire, Fitzgerald; J. P. Culpep- 
per, Alapaha; Joseph C. Kircher, Atlanta; J. C. 
Nash, Savannah and M. M. Castleberry, Ash- 
burn. 

A committee of forestry agency representa- 
tives in Georgia and Florida discussed plans 
for the annual Forest Festival, which is to be 





held in Waycross, Oct. 19-23, and announced 
the following special days, with their chairmen: 
Tuesday, opening day; Wednesday, forest man- 
agement, Dr. Charles H. Herty; Thursday, 
forest protection, State Forester Frank Hey- 
ward, Atlanta; Friday, forest field day, Alex 
Sessoms; Saturday, forest education day, G. 
V. Cunningham, State 4-H Club leader. 





Assumes New Association Duties in 
New York City 

New York City, July 26.—Fred W. Ritter, 
experienced lumberman and former successful 
manager of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, will assume his new duties as sec- 
retary-manager of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association Aug. 1, according to an announce- 
ment from Frederick G. Gray, president. 

Mr. Ritter graduated from Princeton Univer- 
sity where he was a football star, and later settled 
in western Canada in the employ of the Monarch 
Lumber Co. For several years he managed yards 
in Winnipeg and Regina, later becoming general 
manager of the North Canada Lumber Co. with 
headquarters in Prince 
Albert, Saskatchewan. 
He remained in this po- 
sition until the company 
changed hands, and then 
became secretary of the 
Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association with 





FRED W. RITTER, 
New York City; 
Named Sec’y-Manager 
New York Lumber 
Trade Association 








head office in Winnipeg. 
Mr. Ritter has held 
that post for the past 
seventeen years. In com- 
menting on Mr. Ritter’s 
appointment, Mr. Gray 
said: 

The appointment of Mr. Ritter marks a 
further step in our program of enlarging the 
scope of activities of the New York Lumber 
Trade Association. The first important step 
taken recently was the affiliation of the as- 
sociation with the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, which step brings to 
our membership a wider range of association 
service, and enables metropolitan New York 
dealers to take an active part in the inte- 
grated association program under the leader- 
ship of the latter association. Mr. Ritter will 
proceed to develop a program of local ac- 
tivity based on the current needs of the New 
York City market. 





Hardwood Men Interested in Annual 
at Chicago 


The intense advance interest manifested by 
members of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association presages an unusually large attend- 
ance at the 40th annual convention in the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 16-17. Important 
recommendations of the Grading Rules commit- 
tee, acted upon at its Chicago meeting June 
24-25, are being mailed to the members to pro- 
vide time for their study and consideration. At 
least 600 representative hardwood men from 
all parts of the United States and Canada are 
expected. 

John W. McClure, secretary of the associa- 
tion, reports definite indications that the lull in 
business experienced in the hardwood trade dur- 
ing the past six weeks is over, and prospects are 
for a gradual return of market firmness. Dur- 
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ing the seasonal dullness, there has been a strong 
movement of hardwoods from the mills to the 
markets on contracts placed early in the year. 





Retailers of Upper Michigan Have 
Annual Meeting 


EscANABA, Micu., July 26—The annual 
meeting of the Cloverland Retail Lumbermen’s 
Club was held here, July 17, and enjoyed by 
everyone present. The noon luncheon was 
served at Gideon Stegath’s summer cottage on 
Lake Michigan, while the evening banquet was 
in the Delta Hotel. 

The business session and program in the aft- 
ernoon took place at Mr. Stegath’s cottage. G. 
D. Andrews, representative of the Celotex Corp., 
gave a talk on the value of insulation, and the 
proper construction of frame buildings. Jacques 
Willis of Chicago spoke on the use of wood, 
stating that the material still reigns over other 
products in the building field. Other afternoon 
speakers were: F. C. Cole, president Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association, and Don S. 
Montgomery, secretary of the same association. 
Favorable business was reported in the Upper 
Peninsula. 

The officers and directors elected follow: 

President—A. H. Proksch, Iron River, Mich. 

Vice president—John Williamson, Negaunee, 
Mich. 

Secretary-treasurer—E. E. 
Mountain, Mich. 

Directors—Hugh Moran, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich.; H. J. Fisher, Iron River, Mich., and 
H. M. Buswell, Crystal Falls, Mich. 

About 100 attended the banquet at which Her- 
bert Shepeck, of the I. Stephenson Co., Wells, 
Mich., presided as toastmaster. The address 
was by Barton Rees Pogue, “the Hoosier poet.” 
The latter part of the evening was devoted to 
dancing at the Escanaba Golf Club. 

The women present were entertained with a 
luncheon at the Ludington Hotel followed by 
cards in the afternoon. 


Dickson, Iron 





Timely Subjects to Be Discussed at 
Loan Convention 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 24.—The 1,500 to 
2,000 delegates expected at the United States 
Building & Loan League’s convention here, Oct. 
6-8, will attend sessions of vital interest to their 
business. The program will include discussion 
of reserves, liquidity and possibilities of uniform 
dividend rates. Harold T. Donaldsc: Lansing, 
Mich., president of the league, says that these 
few subjects indicate which way savings and loan 


thinking lies. ern 


Carolinas Start Employment Service 


Cuartotte, N. C., July 26.—The headquar- 
ters here of the Carolina Retail Lumber 
Building Supply Dealers’ Association, located 
in the Builders Building, has launched an em- 
ployment service for dealer members over the 
two States, according to an announcement from 
Secretary-treasurer E. M. Garner, contained in 
a bulletin that has gone to all members. The 
service will have to do with skilled workmen, 
office help, and salesmen. 





Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo Members Plan 
Picnic for Aug. 5 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26.—Minneapolis 
and St. Paul lumbermen will have a_ picnic, 
Aug. 5, at the Minnetonka Country Club under 
the sponsorship of the Twin Cities Hoo-Hoo 
Club. Retail yards and offices will be closed 
at noon for the annual event. Included among 
the entertainment features will be a golf tourna- 
ment, diamond ball, horseshoe pitching, and 
bridge. A dinner will be served at the club 
house. E. S. Canton is general chairman of the 
arrangements committee. 

Members of the Hoo-Hoo Club and their fam- 
ilies will be picnic guests, Aug. 14, at the sum- 
mer home of James C. Walker, at Casco Point, 
Lake Minnetonka. 
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Lumbermen Enjoy Outings 


South Dakota Dealers to Picnic 


Sioux Fats, S. D., July 26.—Elmwood Park 
in Sioux Falls on Aug. 6 will be the scene 
of the first annual lumbermen’s picnic, which, 
according to an invitation sent to lumbermen 
generally in this territory, signed by Meinzer 
& Kehm Co. and Kehm Builders Supply Co., 
will be devoted entirely to pleasure. According 
to this invitation, “anyone mentioning silos, 
grain bins, insulation or roofing at this picnic 
will be ducked in the Sioux seven times and 
exiled to Madrid. Our order desk will be 
locked and our salesmen deaf-muted during the 
picnic.” Golf, horse shoe pitching, a Dutch 
iunch and the days of ’49 will comprise the 
amusement features, and all lumbermen in sur- 
rounding territory are invited to forget their 
business cares for this day and participate in 
this picnic. 





Second Annual Dealers’ Picnic 
Promises Big Treat 


OmaHA, NEB,. July 26—L. G. Simpson, vice 
president and general manager, Chicago Lum- 
ber Company of Omaha, announces that the 
second annual dealers’ picnic, will be held on 
Friday, Aug. 20, at Linoma Beach, the beau- 
tiful lake resort situated midway between 
Omaha and Lincoln on U. S. Highway No. 6. 
No less than fifteen manufacturing concerns, 
making lumber, building materials and other 
products handled by the line-yard concern at 
its various yards, are co-operating to make 
this big Nebraska lumbermen’s picnic an even 
greater success than that of last year, which 
will require “some doing.” An efficient com- 


mittee, made up of representatives of the fifteen 
manufacturing concerns, is now working on the 
program. It is announced that everything will 
be “on the house,” and hundreds of dollars’ 
worth of beautiful prizes will be awarded. The 
children will be “given a break,’ and dealers 
are invited to bring ‘all of your own and any 
others you wish to.” 








McLean County Club Plays Golf 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., July 26—More than 100 
competed in the annual golf tournament of the 
McLean County Lumbermen’s Club held here 
on July 14, and more than 150 sat down to the 
bountiful chicken dinner at the Maplewood 
clubhouse that evening. For the second con- 
secutive year Everett Kenton of Mattoon, won 
the major trophy offered by the club. If he 
wins it for the third time he will become the 
permanent possessor of this trophy, which has 
been in circulation since 1927, when the club 
tournament was founded by FE. P. Krum, of 
Bloomington, secretary of the club. H. H. 
Sonneman, of Vandalia, is the only other golfer 
who has held this prize for two years. The 
second major prize, the beautiful cup put up by 
the Florida-Louisiana Cypress Co., was won by 
R. G. Wilcoxon, of Springfield. 

As in other years, there were plenty of prizes 
and almost everyone carried home some sou- 
venir of the tournament. Joe Miller, Jr., of 
Peoria, won the Celotex cup offered for 18 
holes blind bogey for lumber dealers only, and 
becomes the permanent owner of that trophy. 
Bill Greer, of Houston, Tex., won the prize 
offered to the player who.came the greatest 
distance to attend the 1937 tournament, and 
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there, were numerous other awards of balls and 
similar items, for various achievements, includ- 
ing the doubtful honor of putting the most 
balls over the fence, which was won by A. J. 
Hersey, of Blomington. R. L. Patterson and 
J. D. McCarthy won one ball each for placing 
the most balls in the shrubbery on Nos. 3 and 5. 
Lee Brooks, Jr., of Normal, won a new ball 
for being the youngest golfer at this year’s 
event. 

Arrangements were in charge of a committee 
headed by Park Enlow and the visiting lumber- 
men and their guests were enthusiastic in their 
praise of Bloomington hospitality, voting the 
1937 tournament and dinner the best of the 
series so far. 





Dealers Play Host to Golfers 


Toronto, July 26.—The retail lumber dealers 
of London, Ont., were hosts July 15 to seventy- 
two lumbermen golfers at a tournament on the 
course at Sunningdale in London. Following 
the playing, a banquet was served in the club 
house to ninety-five lumbermen and_ their 
friends. Prizes were awarded to the several 
winners after the dinner. 





Michigan Traveling Salesmen to 
Stage Golf Tourney 


Detroit, Micu., July 26—The Michigan As- 
sociation of the Traveling Lumber and Sash and 
Door Salesmen has arranged a golf tournament 
for Aug. 3 at Meadowbrook Golf and Country 
Club. Play will start at 1:30 in the afternoon, 
and a banquet is scheduled for 6:30. All lum- 
bermen, those in associated industries, and 
friends are invited. It is requested that reserva- 
tions be sent to the office at 13535 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit. The golf club is on Eight 
Mile Road about three miles east of Northville. 
























Sugar Pine 
Ponderosa Pine 


Soft, well-manufactured stock—shipments carefully supervised to 
assure satisfactory merchandise and service. We'll appreciate your 
inquiries and orders—and give them prompt, 

MILLS AT 


QUINCY, CALIFORNIA 
SLOAT, CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA 
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White Fir 
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Roofer Inspection on New Grades Ar- 
ranged for by Association 


Cotumsus, Ga., July 20.—Most of the time 
of a regular session of the Roofer Manufac- 
turers’ Association here Tuesday was taken up 
with detailed discussions of grade marking, re- 
cently adopted by the associatiog, and its appli- 
cation; provision was made for ‘inspections un- 
der the rules. 

The grade marking rules were approved by 
the members of the association at a session 
here on June 15, and these rules have since 
been approved by the procurement division of 
the U. S. Treasury Department and the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration of New Jersey, 
reports at the session Tuesday showed. 

A block of letters, “RMA,” the use of which 
has already been started at some of the mills 
of association members, was adopted as the 
permanent grade-mark. The association au- 
thorized Secretary W. R. Melton to proceed 
with having the stamp and rules copyrighted. 
George W. Mendels, 46 Evergreen Ave., of 
Bloomfield. N. J., was elected field inspector in 
New Jersey and New York for association 
mills. T. M. Teal, of Columbus, is inspector 
for member mills, and reports showed that he 
is now completing first inspections. 

During the discussion of inspections, on mo- 
tion by H. Dixon Smith, of Columbus, seconded 
by Hallman Bell, of Richland, it was agreed 
that the local inspector would be at all times 
directly under supervision of the board of di- 
rectors of the association; and any appeals, 
of course, may be brought up before the en- 
tire association at a regular meeting. 

Commenting on the grading rules adopted by 
the association, Secretary W. R. Melton said: 

It is not the purpose or intent of the head- 
ing on our grading rules as published to 
conform to any grading standard (what we 
mean by grade covers defects permitted and 
actual grade of product), but we did mean 
that our rules should conform to American 
Lumber Standards as to sizes. These we 
understand to be 25/32 for dressed one-inch 
boards. One of the most serious objections 
to our product always has been that a %- 
inch board is not standard, and during Code 
days the authorities in New Orleans insisted 
that all %-inch boards should be marked 
“substandard.” Now they have changed and 
SPA grade marking permits %-inch boards 
if so indicated. Our purpose is to ship on 
our own grade covering what a board shall 
consist of, worked to standard thickness and 
width, if it bears just the plain grade mark 
under our rules. If worked to %-inch, it 
shall be so indicated by the stamp. 


Roofer Producers Are Optimistic 


A few other routine business matters were 
given attention at the session. Secretary-Treas- 
urer W. R. Melton read a financial report for 
the first six months of the new year. 

A spirit of optimism was expressed by mem- 
bers present regarding the outlook for the in- 
dustry. The demand for lumber is said to be 
stronger, and at better prices, than since before 
the recent depression. 

The next meeting of the association was 
scheduled to be held here at the Ralston Hotel 
on Tuesday, Aug. 24. 


Georgians Oppose Wage-Hour Bill 


At the June meeting of the association, which 
was held with a zone group of the Southern 
Pine Association, a committee was named, after 
discussion, to take steps to oppose the pending 
Black-Connery wages-and-hours bill, this com- 
mittee to join with other industrial groups. It 
was pointed out at that session that the Act as 
then pending was highly discriminatory against 
the South, both as to operators and labor. 

Jake Starr, of Atlanta, H. Dixon Smith, of 
Columbus, and C. C. Giddens, of Valdosta, were 
named to represent the Georgia pine indus- 
try on this committee, which made report at a 
meeting of the industries group of the State 





held at the Ralston Hotel here at 2:30 o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon. Most of the members of 
the association remained in the city to attend 
the session. 

Allen W. Daughtry, of Allentown, Ga., presi- 
dent of the association, presided over the ses- 
sion of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Association. 

At a meeting of Columbus zone manufactur- 
ers, business men and agriculturists, called by 
Frank C. Mills, of Acworth, chairman of the 
State organization opposing the Black-Connery 
bill, Hallman Bell called the session to order, 
explained its purposes and read from printed 
manuscript “Ten Reasons Why the Bill Should 
Be Defeated.” 

Frank J. Dudley, Sr., head of the Dudley 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, was 
elected chairman of the meeting, and F. J. 
Mills was named secretary. The session was 
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attended by between seventy-five and one hun- 
dred men. After full discussion of the pending 
bill, the following resolution was adopted with- 
out opposition : 

Resolved, That after full discussion of the 
proposed Federal minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hour bill, known as the Black-Con- 
nery Fair Labor Standards Act, it is the 
sense of this meeting of manufacturers, busi- 
ness men and agriculturists of the Columbus 
(Ga.) district that this bill, if enacted into 
law, would have serious detrimental effects 
upon the business, industrial and agricultural 
interests and welfare of this district, Georgia 
and the entire South; that it would bring 
about a decrease in employment opportuni- 
ties and prosperity in the South, and that 
this decision of this meeting be communi- 
cated to all Georgia representatives and 
senators in Congress, urging them to use 
their best efforts to defeat this Federal wage- 
and-hour legislation; and be it further 


Resolved, That each industry here repre- 
sented, and any others in Georgia, urge all 
their members to immediately write or wire 
their representatives in the national House 
and Senate, to vigorously oppose the pro- 
posed Federal wage-and-hour bill. and to 
do everything within their power to pre- 
vent its enactment into law. 





Treasury Specifications to 
Include Poplar 


WasHINcTON, D. C., July 26.—A new market 
for West Virginia lumber has been opened as a 
result of a Treasury Department promise that 
“in future requisitions, poplar lumber will be 
specified for projects on which it can be used.” 
The promise was obtained as the result of a 
campaign by Representative Andrew Edmiston, 
Weston, W. Va., whose district includes the 
timber country near Richmond. Mr. Edmiston 
acted after lumbermen advised him that speci- 
fications for lumber to be used on Works Prog- 
ress Administration projects ordinarily called 
for yellow pine or Douglas fir. “Poplar lum- 
ber,” he said, “is adequate and in some cases 
a better lumber for the purposes required.” 
H. E. Collins, assistant director of the procure- 
ment division of the Treasury in charge of pur- 
chases for the WPA, made the promise that 
poplar would be specified where possible. 


Niagara Peninsula Dealers Sponsor 


Model Building Law 


Toronto, July 26—The Niagara Peninsula 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers recently 
held a well attended meeting at the Mather 
Arms Hotel, Fort Erie, Ont. John Davis, St. 
Catharines, chairman of the association, pre- 
sided. 

Addresses were delivered by several visiting 
lumbermen, including D. C. Johnston, Toronto, 
president of the Lumber & Timber Association 
of Ontario; C. C. Lawson, Hamilton, president 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation; M. M. Walker, field engineer in east- 
ern Canada for the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, 
British Columbia division; W. J. LeClair, To- 
ronto, secretary-manager of the White Pine 
Bureau; G. B. VanBlaricom, Toronto, editor 
of the Canada Lumberman, and Horace Boult- 
bee, Toronto, secretary-manager of the Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association. Sam L. 
Lambert, Haliburton, Ont., who was once 
chairman of the Niagara Peninsula Association, 
attended the meeting as the guest of his son, 
Frank Lambert, of Welland. 


Perhaps the most interesting event of the 
program was an address by Mr. Johnston, who 
gave an outline of the valuable work done by 
his association since its organization a year 
ago. A discussion of co-operative buying by 
retail lumber dealers was a feature of the first 
half of the program. 

Discounts to contractors were a subject of 
discussion at one period. St. Catharines deal- 


ers reported a recent conference with contrac- 
tors who had requested a discount. Other deal- 
ers present said that in most cases such 
discounts led to considerable grief. 

Mr. Johnston stated that one of the outstand- 
ing achievements of his association was the 
address delivered by its secretary-manager, W. 
Harvey Greene, before the joint conventions 
of the Canadian Fire Marshals Association and 
Dominion Fire Prevention Association at 
Ottawa. Mr. Greene’s subject was “The Place 
of Wood in Construction.” Those present at 
the convention discussed the topic after the 
speech, and decided to sponsor the preparation 
of a model building by-law for the use and 
guidance of all Canadian municipalities. This 
will be undertaken by the National Research 
Council of Canada in co-operation with the 
Dominion Fire Commissioner, and Mr. Greene’s 
services will be utilized in drafting the clauses 
relating to timber and frame construction and 
its related subjects. 

It was suggested by Mr. Lawson that the 
next meeting of the association be held in 
Hamilton so that the dealers of the two sec- 
tions might discuss distribution ethics in rela- 
tion to the Peninsula markets. The plan was 
approved, and a Hamilton meeting is planned 
for the near future. 

A gift was presented William W. Shirton, 
Dunnville, Ont., secretary of the association, 
who was recently married. 
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Importers of Philippine Mahogany 
Pleased With Demand, Outlook 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., July 24.—Returning 
from the postponed annual meeting of the 
Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Association (Inc.), held in Colorado Springs, 
Colo., G. P. Purchase, assistant secretary-treas- 
urer, reports that this was one of the best 
meetings the association has had, and was quite 
representative of the industry, members being 
present from both the Atlantic and the Pacific 
coasts. Plans were discussed for future pro- 
motion work, as well as matters of general in- 
terest to the industry. 

The members expressed themselves as being 
well pleased with reports of the progress made 
by the organization during the past year; also 
with the increasing demand for Philippine ma- 
hogany and the outlook. 

The following were elected as members of 
the board of directors of the association for the 
ensuing fiscal year, June 1, 1937, to May 31, 
1938: 


W. G. Scrim, Findlay-Millar Timber Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Roy Barto, Cadwallader- 
Gibson Co. (Inc.), Los Angeles, Calif.; H. R. 
Black, Black & Yates (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Thomas E. Powe, Thomas E. Powe Lumber 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; J. K. McCormick, Henry 
J. Winde Co., Charlestown, Mass.; Glenn W. 
Cheney, Dant & Russell (Inc.), Portland, Ore.; 
and George C. Cornitius, George C. Cornitius 
Hardwood Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


The directors then elected officers as follows: 


President—W. G. Scrim, Findlay-Millar Tim- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Vice president—H. R. Black, Black & Yates 
(Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Secretary-Treasurer —Glenn W. 
Dant & Russell (Inc.), Portland, Ore. 

Assistant secretary-treasurer—G. P. Purchase, 
111 West Seventh street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Cheney, 





Members of Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import Association (Inc.) present at adjourned 

annual meeting held at Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo., July 12 and 13, photographed 

in front of Broadmoor Hotel, overlooking Broadmoor Lake, with Mt. Cheyenne, elevation 9300 feet 

in background—about half way up can be observed the Will Rogers Memorial, erected by Spencer 
Penrose, owner of Broadmoor Hotel— 


Back row (left to right): G. P. Purchase, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer, Los Angeles, Calif.; George C. 

Cornitius, George C. Cornitius Hardwood Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Joseph R. Gerber, Gerber & 

Crossley (Inc.), Portland, Ore.;. Thomas E. Powe, president, Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co., St. Louis, 

Mo.; John G. Ziel, Ziel & Co., San Francisco, Calif., J. K. McCormick, treasurer, Henry J. Winde Co., 

Charlestown District, Boston, Mass.; Daniel R. Forbes, Washington, D. C.; W. H. O'Neill, W. H. 
O'Neill Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


Front row (left to right): J. Raymond Peck, president Insular Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Glenn 
W. Cheney, Dant & Russell (Inc.), distributors for Atlantic, Gulf & Pacific Co., San Francisco, Calif.; 
W. G. Scrim, association president and representative of Findlay-Millar Timber Co., Los Anceles, 
Calif.; Howard R. Black, president Black & Yates (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y.; Roy Barto, president Cad- 


wallader-Gibson Co. 


(Inc.), Los Angeles, Calif.; C. U. Martin, Port Lamon Lumber Co., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
Seated below: Alexander Scrim, son of W. G. Serim. 
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We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


_ We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
+51 Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Asociation —_ “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 


Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 


CPugmuna fete” 
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AND BIRCH 
LOORIN G 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&IWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
MANUF AO TYRE R S 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


ALL NORTHERN 


HARD and SOFT WOODS 


Birch, Maple, Rock and Soft Elm, Basswood, 
Ash, Oak, air or kiln dried. 
Dimension stock, crating lumber, hardwood 
flooring. Planing mill. 
White cedar posts, poles, shingles. 

MIXED CARS 
Maislein-Dawson Lumber Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 


YO U R REQUIREMENTS FOR 


4/4” 6/4” 8/4” 
ONE,COMMON AND 
BETTER NORTHERN 


HARD MAPLE 


CAN BE PROMPTLY FILLED 
FROM OUR LARGE WELL 


17 AIR DRIED STOCKS 


VON PLATEN - FOX COMPANY 
IRON MOUNTAIN, MICHIGAN 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS 0 


LEMIEUX BROS.,INC. 


FORESTERS -- TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
APPRAISERS --- CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Stern Bldg. |§ NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Lumber Secretary Grows Lyrical 
About Arizona 


With the lilt of the West in his phrases, Chris 
Totten, the well-known secretary of the Arizona 
Retail Lumber & Build- 
ers’ Supply Association, 
who makes his home in 
Phoenix, recently per- 
petrated a bit of prose 
entitled ¥The Land of 
Blue Sky, Sunshine and 
Opportunity,” a little 





CHRIS TOTTEN, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Author 





brochure which sings 
the glories of Arizona, 
the land he loves. At 
the same time this at- 
tractive booklet gives a 
great deal of important 
information about Mr. 
Totten’s home State, its 
its geography and its 





cities, its = 
climate; just plain facts, same as any publicity 
man might write, but they are all dressed up 
in the inimitable Totten style and interspersed 
with quotes from Priestly and Sharlot Hall and 


resources, 


others. You'll enjoy this breath from Sahuaro 
land—if you are fortunate enough to get a copy. 





Japanese Buy Important Tracts 
on Vancouver Island 


Vancouver, B. C., July 24.—Japanese inter- 
ests have purchased nearly a billion feet of tim- 
ber on the Queen Charlotte Islands, off the coast 
of British Columbia, according to recent cable 
advice reaching Vancouver from Tokio. The 
Nisso Rayon Pulp Co. was said to be the buyer 
at a price of about $550,000. 

Japanese interests have held several import- 
ant tracts of Queen Charlotte timber for sev- 
eral years, and a deal for two and a half billion 
feet of timber has been under negotiation by 
Japanese on the British Columbia coast during 
the present summer. It is understood that the 
Japanese, anxious to maintain a regular supply 
of raw material for their sawmills, have been 
somewhat disturbed by the rapid acquisition of 
Crown grant lands by big Coast operators ship- 
ping chiefly to the United Kingdom. It is only 
from Crown grant timber that logs may be ex- 
ported to Japan or any other country. While 
Japan probably will continue in the market for 
British Columbia lumber indefinitely, her manu- 
facturers would prefer to buy logs on the Brit- 
ish Columbia coast and keep the manufacturing 
profit at home. 

On the same day as the Queen Charlotte deal 
was announced, word came from Victoria, B. C., 
that Japanese interests had bought a tract of 
timber at Port McNeil on Vancouver Island. 
Forty-six square miles of forest, containing 
600,000,000 board feet, was sold to the Japan- 
ese for $500,000, according to R. W. Hibberson, 
of Ryan Hibberson Timber Co, (Ltd.) 

The timber rights on the property were form- 
erly owned by F. W. Olin, of St. Louis. It 
was a Crown grant. The deal was completed 
by the Ryan Hibberson company at Victoria. 

The tract, which comprises cedar, hemlock 
and balsam, is situated south of Port Haney, 
across from Alert Bay, on Vancouver Island> A 
Japanese company has been formed in British 
Columbia to take over this timber, and this 
company has assumed the English name of N. 
S. McNeil Trading Co. 

The timber will be logged, and it is under- 
stood a pulp mill may be built. The wood in 
the tract is suitable for general purposes, though 
it is believed that most of it will be used in the 
manufacture of rayon, Mr. Hibberson said. 

According to records at the British Columbia 


Amermecanfiumbherman 


companies offices in Victoria, the N. S. McNeil 
Trading Co. is controlled by the Nippon Soda 
Co. (Ltd.) operating at Nichome, Olemachi, 
Kaujimachi, Ku and Tokyo, Japan. The com- 
pany was incorporated on June 2 of this year, 
with a total capitalization of $550,000. 





Summer Furniture Show Sales in 
South Heartening 


HicuH Pornt, N. C., July 26—The 1937 mid- 
summer furniture market held in the million- 
dollar furniture exposition building here opened 
July 19 for two weeks. More than 1,300 buyers 
had registered up to the middle of the first week 
of the market. The first order, written a half 
hour after the doors opened, was for half a car- 
load of bedroom furniture manufactured from 
hardwoods of the Carolinas. Buying was re- 
garded as satisfactory by Paul W. Casey, man- 
ager. 

More than 200 lines of furniture were shown, 
emphasizing a wealth of new merchandise that 
is to have a salutary effect upon the hardwood 
business of this area. Bedroom and dining room 
suites appeared in finer designs and smarter 
styling, with many shown in blonde woods. 





European Export Statistics 
for May 


VIENNA, AustrIA, July 13.—The Comite In- 
ternational du Bois, in its “International Timber 
Trade Reports,” observes that during June the 
international timber market continued quiet. The 
turnover between importers and dealers in the 
western European States was throughout larger 
than in the preceding month, however, and prices 
have slightly stiffened. Owing to the steady 
consumption of wood in the majority of coun- 
tries, and the rapidly increasing turnover of im- 
porting firms, it is to be expected that demand 
will soon revive. The exports of the individual 
countries were as follows, viz.: 





Total 
Exports Exports 
(Including of Sawn and 
Column Plain Softwood 
3 or 4) (Including 
Country Cubic ——Boxboards)——_ 
of Origin Meters Meters Stds.* 
Worway ...6<. 23,691 17,135 3,668 
Sweden -- 394,198 298,406 63,871 
eo! ee 431,365 193,302 41,375 
is 2 = see 941,703 371,634 79,545 
Esthonia ..... 21,458 7,150 1,530 
FT) ae oe 65,656 14,053 
Lithuania 46,256 17,599 3,767 
POIAMG .cccccs 220,818 116,993 25,041 
Czechoslovakia 166,636 55,140 11,802 
Pi, —_——— 294,242 136,904 29,303 
Yugoslavia 138,042 77,973 16,689 
Rumania ..... 182,674 125,058 26,767 
Total .......3,048,918 1,482,950 317,411 





China Taking Large Footage 
of Washington Ties 


Raymonp, WasH., July 24—The Chinese 
railroad tie market is enjoying one of its peri- 
odic spurts, according to Ben Cheney, of the 
Cheney Lumber Co., of Tacoma, which concern 
is shipping millions of feet of ties annually to 
China, where they are being used by the na- 
tional government for railroad construction. 
Mr. Cheney estimates that between 30 and 40 
million feet of railroad ties has been shipped to 
China from southwest Washington ports during 
the last six months, and mills throughout this 
sector are now busily engaged in preparing ad- 
ditional shipments. The Anglo-Canadian line’s 
freighter Essex Manor last week established a 
Willapa Harbor record for loading ties, when 
approximately two million feet was stowed in 
her hold in a day and a half. The shipment 
was the largest ever taken here by one vessel. 
Original plans called for the lot to be split be- 
tween two ships, but shortness of space caused 
the second ship’s call here to be cancelled. 
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Veterans of Forestry Corps 


Invited to Reunion 


E_msForbD, N. Y., July 26.—An interesting 
feature of the many reunions during the national 
convention of the American Legion in New 
York City, Sept. 20-23, will be that of the 10th, 
20th, 41st, 42nd and 43rd Engineers, A. E. F., 
which regiments comprised the Forestry Corps 
in the World War. Recruited mainly from the 
United States Forest Service and the lumber 
industry, their overseas activities scattered them 
from Brittany to the French Alps, and from the 
Spanish border to the combat zone of the 
Argonne. 

In the eighteen years that have ensued since 
the close of the war and the scattering of mem- 
bers of this corps to all parts of the country, no 
nationwide attempt has been made to hold a 
reunion until this year. A group of veterans 
of these regiments, residing in New York City 
and vicinity, have taken the initial steps toward 
such a reunion this fall, at which it is hoped a 
permanent organization can be perfected. 

An effort is being made to secure the name 
and address of every member of the corps, and 
it is hoped that readers of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will assist this effort by bringing this 
notice to the attention of former members of 
these regiments. Communications should be 
addressed to J. W. Tillotson, Elmsford, N. Y. 
It is hoped to see as many as possible of the 
members of the Forestry Corps in New York 
during the Legion’s greatest convention, which 
will be staged this fall. 





Represents Redwood Exporters 


in Australia 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 24.—The Red- 
wood Export Co., foreign trade division of the 
California redwood lumber industry, has ap- 
pointed Robert James Parish, of Melbourne, as 
promotional representative for Australia. Mr. 
Parish sailed for Melbourne on the S. S. Mon- 
terey Tuesday, July 20, after three months in 
San Francisco, Fort Bragg and Eureka pre- 
paring for his new work. 

The Redwood Export Company’s new repre- 
sentative in the Antipodes is a son of Leslie 
Robert Parish, one of the principals in the 
timber firm of Daly & Parish, Pty. (Ltd.), of 
Melbourne. He himself has been associated 
with that firm for the past three years. 

In announcing the appointment, R. J. Gutier- 
rez, manager of the 
Redwood Export Co., 
said: “We are particu- 
larly anxious to pro- 
mote quality wood con- 
struction in co-opera- 
tion with the activities 
of the timber develop- 
ment associations in 





R. J. PARISH, 
Melbourne, Australia; 


Redwood Represen- 
tative 





each State of Australia. 
Mr. Parish will divide 
his time between Mel- 
bourne, Sydney, Ade- 
laide and Brisbane, con- 
tacting present agents 
and developing new 
business.” 

Australia has long been the principal source 
of export trade for the California redwood 
industry. The first cargo of redwood was 
shipped there by sailing bark in 1858, twenty- 
three years before the east coast received its 
first shipment. 

The Australian redwood market is almost 
exclusively in clear heart grades. Its principal 
uses include interior finish and trim, sash, 
molding, joinery and special patterns, with vir- 
tually all re-manufacturing done in Australia. 
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Reduce Shingle Rates to Fir Basis 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 26—R. C. Vol- 
kert, traffic manager of the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association, recently has sent a bul- 
letin to the members of that organization call- 
ing attention to the recently announced decision 
of the transcontinental railroad traffic execu- 
tives to reduce shingle freight rates to the fir 
basis. In his bulletin, Mr. Volkert said: 


Considerable interest has been aroused by 
the recent decision of transcontinental rail- 
road traffic executives to include shingles 
with the list of articles taking lumber rates 
subject to the lumber minimum weights. This 
announced reduction in rates provoked a 
number of questions to which definite an- 
swers were not immediately available. We 
now have the benefit of authentic rulings 
on a number of questions and we are here- 
with giving such information as we feel jus- 
tified at this time. 

It cannot be definitely stated when the new 
basis will become effective on shingles. De- 
cision in this matter is being delayed await- 
ing certain developments on Eastern traffic. 
Regardless of what the developments may 
be on traffic east of Chicago, this new basis 
will become effective some time on traffic 
west of Chicago, including Iowa, Minnesota, 
North Dakota and South Dakota. Under the 
law, rates ordinarily must be published on 
thirty days’ or more notice. Exceptions to 
this rule can only be made under special 
authority from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It is possible that special authority 
will be requested. These new rates therefore 
are likely to become effective any time 
within the next two weeks to sixty days. 

Under the new arrangement, shingles will 
be subject to the same “loaded to full visible 
capacity” provisions as now apply on fir lum- 
ber. In other words, for instance, if a 40- 
foot car is loaded to full carrying capacity 
with shingles, freight charges will be col- 
lected on basis of actual weight, but not less 
than 30,000 pounds. If a 40-foot car is not 
loaded to full carrying capacity, freight 
charges will be collected on basis of 44,000 
pounds or actual weight, if greater. Use of 
this new basis will reduce transportation 
costs on red cedar shingles approximately 
17 cents per square. 


Mixed Carloads 


The new arrangement will apply. on 
striaght or mixed carloads. This will mean 
that fir lumber can be loaded into a car with 
shingles to make up any deficiency in weight. 
A mixed carload of lumber and shingles will 
be subject to the same rules as are applicable 
to a straight car of lumber. The effect of 
this change will be simply to put shingles on 
parity with lumber in the matter of trans- 
portation charges. 

If a mixed carload shipment of lumber 
and shingles is loaded short of the minimum 
weight, the new basis may be used at the 
applicable lumber minimum weight and rate 
if such basis produces lower charges than 
would be arrived at by using the present 
shingle rate on the shingle portion of the 
shipment and the lumber rate on the lumber 
portion of the shipment. If a straight car- 
load of shingles is loaded under the lumber 
minimum weight and if the lumber rate at 
lumber minimum weight produces lower 
charges than the present shingle rate at ac- 
tual weight, the lumber rate and minimum 
will apply on such a shipment of shingles. 

Where a railroad furnishes a car longer 
than ordered, the eharges will be based on 
the minimum weight applicable to the size 
car ordered, unless the longer car that was 
used is loaded full. 


Stopover Privileges 


It can not be stated at this time whether 
or not the new basis will be subject to stop- 
over privileges for part unloading. The old 
hasis of rates will continue in effect to be 
'sed wherever desirable. If stopover priv- 
ileges are not permitted in connection with 
this new basis, use can he made of the old 
hasis of shingle rates where shippers wish 
to avail themselves of stopover privileges. 
If the new basis of rates is made subject 
(Oo stopover privileges for part unloading, 
such privileges will only apply on straight 
carloads of shingles and will not apply on 
shipments containing lumber. 





Solid Pack Shingles 


The railroads decided to publish the fir 
basis of rates for the movement of shingles 
after showings were made that under a new 
method of bundling and packing shingles, 
more squares of shingles could be loaded 
into the same space. It was shown that 
where the new method of bundling was used, 
enough shingles could be loaded into a car 
to equal or exceed the minimum weights 
now applicable to lumber. By this pack 
form, shingles are packed in square bundles 
without any sway in the middle. Stained 
shingles are similarly packed and shipped in 
cartons. While this new method of packing 
influenced the railroads in their decision to 
apply the fir basis of rates on shingles, this 
method of packing is not required to obtain 
the benefit of the rate. The railroads simply 
added the shingles to the list of articles 
taking lumber rates subject to the weights 
applicable to lumber and the same “loaded 
to full visible capacity” and other provisions 
previously described. 





To Specialize in Hemlock 2x4's 
and Ladder Stock 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—The Courtney 
Lumber Co., Seattle, consummated a deal last 
week for the purchase of the sawmill plant of 
the Everett Lumber & Shingle Co., at Turlo, 
Wash., about thirty miles east of Everett. The 
plant is located on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road in a fine stand of high-altitude West 
Coast hemlock timber. The plant will be op- 
erated as an exclusive hemlock mill. The 
company will specialize in ladder stock and 2x4- 
inch, and is equipped with large kiln capacity so 
that all stock will be kiln dried. A force of 
men is now busy putting the mill into condition, 


and it will start operating about Aug. 1. The 
Courtney Lumber Co.’s sales offices are in the 
White Building, Seattle, with C. I. Courtney, 
president of the company, in charge. 





Craftsmen of Miniature Autos 


Use -Western Pines 


PorRTLAND, ORE., July 26.—Pine lumber played 
a prominent part in the 1937 competition in this 
area in the annual Craftsman’s Guild contest 
sponsored by the Fisher Body Corp., of Detroit, 
Mich. 

According to information received by the 
Western Pine Association, judges in the contest 
report a large percentage of the miniature cars 
made by the boys were carved from soft-textured 
western pines, largely Ponderosa, Idaho white or 
sugar pine. Most cars were carved from single 
blocks and lacquered and rubbed to a smooth 
finish. 





Japanese Acquire More Van- 
couver Island Timber 


Vancouver, B. C., July 24.—Nearly three 
billion feet of prime timber on the south side 
of Cowichan River near Skutz falls, on Van- 
couver Island, B. C., has been sold to the 
Japanese firm of K. Kagetsu & Co., 335 Prin- 
cess Avenue, Vancouver, by district interests. 

It adjoins the V. L. & M. Co. limits, and 
it is understood that it is to be logged bv 
building several miles of railway to connect 
with that company’s Robertson River line, be- 
ing taken thence to Cawichan Lake and Crof- 
ton. Kagetsu & Co. have been logging for a 
number of years at Fanny Bay. 

The new purchase was made public follow- 
ing two other reports of Japanese investments 
in British Columbia timber lands, including an 
extensive stand of excellent airplane spruce. 








buyers. 





Huther Bros. No obligation. 
Smooth-Cutting 
Hollow-ground 


Saws 4” to 24” 





HUTHER Bros’. SAWS 


of Super Quality 


Choose Huther Saws for their smooth and 
easy cutting, their long-enduring service. 
For more than 50 years the choice of careful 


Illustrated catalog of the complete Huther 
line sent on request. 


Huther Bros. Saw Mfg. Co. Inc. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Write for your copy. 





Huther Bros. 
Dado Heads 
4” to 20” 











High Speed Steel Knives and Moulding Cutters 


for the Woodworking Industry 


Planer and Jointer Knives accurately 
ground to uniform temper. 65 years 
of reliability. Write for information. 


~~ 





TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY --riecetsvitte, n. J. 


WESTERN AGENTS: Hall & Brown W. W. Machine Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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West Coast Has Made Progress 
Towards Simplifying Grade 


Rules 
(Continued from Page 17) 


word ‘common’ or the word ‘defect’ occur, and 
I believe this is the first set of grading rules 
ever published that eliminates these terms. 

“At the meetings preceding the issuance of 
our No. 10 Rules we discussed Yery fully the 
desirability of describing the use of each item 
and grade in the rules, and after. a good deal of 
discussion it was decided that we would try out 
describing certain of the grades briefly, think- 
ing that if the idea worked out, in our next issue 
we could elaborate not only on the description 
of each item of a grade but also include more 
of the items. ; 

“You will note that in paragraph 110, which 
covers B&Better stepping, and in paragraph 111, 
which covers ‘C’ stepping, we have differenti- 
ated in the description of the use of these two 
items. In paragraph 163, which covers silo 
staves, you will note we have described the 
purpose or use for this product. 

“In paragraphs 187 and 188 we have de- 
scribed the use of boards, first, for standard 
types of construction; and, second, for substan- 
tial types of construction. Again in paragraphs 
195 and 196 we have described the uses to a 
limited extent. 

“In paragraphs 210, 214 and 218, which are 
structural grades, we have briefly described 
their use. 

“In paragraph 377 we have described the use 
of spruce bevel siding, and in paragraphs 381, 
382 and 383 we have likewise described the uses 
for each grade. 


Making Grades to Suit New Uses 


“T quote these as instances showing that at 
least we have made a start toward describing 
the uses of our products. It is our policy that 
whenever a new use develops for any of our 
woods, wherein the volume is sufficient, we 
make a grade to fit that particular use. It is 
our policy that whenever a reprint of our 
grades is contemplated, the users of our various 
products are called into conference to advise 
and assist us in getting the grades they use to 
fit their particular needs. We believe this is 
the correct process, as the rules then are not 
only our own but also the users’ rules, and we 
are, therefore, both interested in maintaining the 
standard and have a common understanding as 
to the interprettion.” 





Split Products Industry Joins 
in Forest Protection 


Scotra, CAuir., July 24.—Following the re- 
cent progressive step taken by the California 
Redwood Association, in its adoption of an in- 
dustry program of forest fire control in logging 
operations, the Redwood Split Products Asso- 
ciation has. adopted a similar policy to be car- 
ried out by its members. 

The split products industry is the second larg- 
est forest industry in the redwood region, 
though it is more widely scattered than the 
major logging operations of the region. The 
unique feature of the industry is that the trees 
are worked into their final products at the 
scene of falling, products including cross ties, 
posts, grape stakes, shakes and miscellaneous 
items. 

“Split products operators are determined to 
co-operate in improving methods of cutting and 
slash disposal,” declared Guy F. Cloney, presi- 
dent of the association. “While we have never 
been clear loggers, always leaving seed trees, 
we can do better work in leaving the region in 
better condition for forest regrowth.” 

The new policy adopted here by the split 
products operators, June 23, follows: 

1. Merchantable trees will be felled with 
a minimum damage to immature trees. 

2. Slabs, chips and other refuse will be 
piled clear of immature trees. 

3. Slash and splitting refuse will be 
burned only after the first soaking fall rains, 
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or before the following May 15. No burning 
will be undertaken between May 15 and the 
fall rains, unless it is deemed safe by State 
forestry officials and only then by special 
permit granted by the State forest ranger. 

4. Slash and refuse fires will be kept 
small and under control. Upper levels on 
sloping ground will be burned first, and no 
lower levels will be burned until the upper 
areas are burned off. Fire damage to imma- 
ture trees will be avoided. 

5. Each operator will maintain suitable 
fire fighting tools. 

6. No fire will be left unattended until 
extinguished. 
7. Each member operator will instruct his 
men to be careful with fires at all times, and 
to report fires immediately. 





Claims Record Lumber Cargo 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 24.—A report 
from Longview, Wash., claims that the Lucken- 
bach Line freighter Andrea F. Luckenbach, 
en route from that port for Providence and 
Boston direct, is carrying the world’s record 
load of lumber, 8,965,000 net board feet of 
dressed lumber, or nearly 11,000,000 feet gross 
measure. It is said the previous record was 
8,012,000 feet, carried about ten years ago on 
the freighter Lewis Luckenbach. 
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Redwood Home "In Good 
Shape" Though Built 82 
Years Ago 


San Francisco, CAuiF., July 24.—Eighty- 
two years in use, remodeled or altered at least 
eleven times, and “still in good shape.” Thus 
reads the life history of the solid redwood 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Emory H. Smith, Colusa, 
Calif., now being moved to a new location. 

The trail of ownership of the Smith home 
can be traced from the first settlement of Colusa 
in the ’50s. It was built originally by Charles 
D. Semple, co-founder of the town, to whom 
the redwood timbers and siding were shipped 
via San Francisco up the Sacramento river by 
boat. It has been owned by six different fam- 
ilies. The longest individual residence was 
twenty-eight years. 

The home, being moved to a new location 
to make room for a new redwood home of 
Cape Cod architecture, is one of nearly a hun- 
dred redwood homes built in Colusa in the 
days before the Civil War. 





FIvE TIMES as many trespassers as employees 
on duty lose their lives in railroad accidents, 


Low Cost of Quality Drying Is Proved 


SPOKANE, WAsH., July 24.—That high quality 
kiln drying does go hand in hand with low kiln 
drying costs is shown from records made by 
the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of this city. Ac- 
curate detailed records of all the lumber kiln 
dried are not usually kept by the large mills, 
but the McGoldrick Lumber Co. has done so 
since its first dry kiln was installed in 1930. 
George Erley has operated these kilns ever 
since they were built, and has kept complete 
records from the first day of operation. An 











interesting feature of the equipment is a small 
or half-size kiln which holds only a carload of 
lumber, this being used for drying special 
orders. Mr. Erley is quite proud of the records 
that have been made and, discussing the equip- 
ment and what he has been able to do with it, 
he said: 

In March, 1930. we installed four single- 
track Moore cross-circulation fan kilns, each 
11x104 feet. We installed two additional 
rooms in June, same year, and in March, 1932, 
we added two more 11x104 foot rooms and 
one 11x52 foot room, giving us total of eight 
full-size kilns and one half-size kiln. The 
half-size kiln holds only a carload of lum- 
ber, and we installed it to dry special orders. 

Up to March, 1937, we dried over 151 mil- 
lion feet of lumber in these 8% kilns; to be 
exact, 151,061,185 feet. This lumber con- 
sisted of 4/, 5/, 6/ and 8/4 Idaho white pine 
and Ponderosa pine. Throughout the whole 
seven-year period, our total loss of drying 


cost drying in his Moore cross-circulation kilns 


time due to making repairs and adjustments 
was less than 50 hours. 

These kilns are equipped with a total of 
120 dry kiln bearings. These bearings have 
been in continuous operation, and not a 
single bearing has been replaced or required 
repairs. The V-belt drives on kilns No. 5 to 
No. 9 inclusive, have never been replaced and 
are still in operation. Belts on kilns No. 1 to 
No. 4 have been replaced once. Valves have 
been renewed in some of the steam-traps, 
but the total maintenance cost on these 8% 
kilns over the seven-year-period has been 
less than $200, which figures approximately 
$3 per kiln per year. 

We keep complete records of all details, 
including changes of the wet bulb wicks, 


George Erley, kiln operator for McGoldrick Lumber Co., 
Spokane, Wash., who has enviable record for quality and low- 


greasing and adjusting motors, adjusting and 
calibrating recorder-controllers ete. Having 
modern kiln equipment and well-constructed 
buildings has enabled us to meet the exact- 
ing demands of our customers and furnish 
them properly seasoned lumber. Efficient dry- 
ing schedules, which have been carefully 
tested, are used. All drying is done on 
maximum temperatures of 150 degrees. Dry- 
ing time, of course, depends on the species, 
grade and thickness of lumber. We dry our 
selects to 8 percent moisture content, and 
common grades to 11 percent to 12 percent. 

The McGoldrick Lumber Co. is a pioneer 
Spokane territory manufacturer of Idaho white 
pine and Ponderosa pine, and is counted among 
the most successful western pine operators. 
Some of the officials and operative heads are 
as follows: President, J. P. McGoldrick; vice- 
president, Milton McGoldrick; superintendent, 
Elmer Rockstrom; consulting superintendent, 
C. A. Rockstrom; kiln operator, George Erley. 
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MINERAL WOOL 


Of all the types of insulation that 
arereally high in efficiency, few are as 
widely used as mineral wool. There 
are good reasons. K&M Mineral 
Wool offers effective and economical 
protection against heat and cold. It 
is easily applied, in new or old 
construction. It is durable — prac- 
tically indestructible. It comes in 
loose and granulated form as well 
as bats. Architects specify it, and 
builders use it widely, while 








home-owners realize its advantages. 


Like all K&M products, K &M 
Mineral Wool has exceptional physi- 
cal properties, durability and uni- 
formity. Behind it is more than 60 
years of experience in the develop- 
ment of insulation and building 
products. The K&M line is com- 
plete ... priced right... sold only 
through the established channels 
of distribution. 


Send for information 


Asbestos Roofing and Siding Shingles ¢ Asbestos Heat Insulating Board e Asbestos Flexible 
Wallboard (Sheetflextos) e Asbestos Decorative Waltile « Asbestos-Cement Structural Board 
and Sheathing e K & M Mineral Wool Insulations for the home. 





Underline the products on which you want full information and mail this coupon today. 
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KEASBEY & MATTISON 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 26.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association report for two weeks ended July 17, and twenty- 
eight weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1937 and 1936 are available; also percentage comparison with statistics for 


identical mills for the corresponding period 1936: 


TWO WEEKS: Av. No Production Percent Shipments’ Percent Orders Percent 
Soft woods: Mills 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 1937 of 1936 
i ec cee edhe Wawa eee eeh aww abies 115 71,644,000 100 60,855,000 91 63,639,000 97 
CO Ee er ee ee ee 171 226,324,000 116 219,566,000 116 175,001,000 91 
I NN aa cacigas. dee redeureseceneed eas 115 172,751,000 112 128,714,000 105 125,718,000 106 
Ce DEO iL cvecceceviesunceeces ees 13 17,537,000 109 18,127,000 119 13,121,000 79 
EI ee ee ee ee 9 4,793,000 77 4,588,000 sS 4,804,000 99 
er a. aig aie eae Gi ay aia le Sc ormiantiil 10 11,476,000 104 4,542,000 8S 3,759,000 83 
TT ee eer ee 18 7,462,000 164 4,169,000 135 3,056,000 99 
icc oe ene hee eee eRe See ee 451 511,987,000 112 440,561,000 108 389,098,000 96 
Hardwoods: 
I i as cn ese bawesee eeeeees 769 17,671,000 108 10,872,000 87 12,752,000 83 
PE GINO acc cndindeceveeeieseaeds 18 4,832,000 116 5,757,000 128 4,840,000 108 
NS TTT CCC TCC CC TOO re 87 22,503,000 110 16,629,000 97 17,592,000 89 
0 Fe ee 520 534,490,000 112 457,190,000 108 406,690,000 96 
TWENTY-EIGHT WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Ce ccc teehee eine ek enn whe ee cea eee 130 1,063,507,000 103 1,025,366,000 95 973,244,000 93 
Ne aig oi nia oe chew dae medareea deine 171 2,986,280,000 103 3,159,568,000 111 2,874,576,000 105 
CS ee ee 114 1,917,645,000 120 2,062,192,000 12 1,947,868,000 115 
CE, SOONG once cs cnedeesceeecewos wes 13 256,256,000 107 266,756,000 115 255,619,000 110 
EE SEE ogee cee awee wees Ow eee ese 9 81,541,000 1098 81,903,000 109 73,664,000 110 
pS Se ere 10 69,685,000 121 81,976,000 125 74,167,000 126 
eee RR ee err rrr eres 18 79,392,000 144 56,830,000 148 52,766,000 129 
Sn) I en ceice ces cecenetaneeee nares 465 6,454,306,000 109 6,734,591,000 112 6,251,904,000 107 
Hardwoods: 
ee eee rere T59 175,142,000 108 178,874,000 103 159,142,000 93 
Northern Hardwoods ............ccccccccees 1 86,018,000 107 75,298,000 124 68,015,000 118 
Pe PE 60.6 ck. neds acca ceeeeece wees 77 261,160,000 108 254,172,000 108 227,157,000 99 
EE ala ah Gli eG @.a) a4 ame eo Oh Ste eee ale 524 6,715,466,000 108 6,988,763,000 112 6,479,061,000 106 


tUnits of production. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 28—The 175 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended July 24, reported: 

Production 246,539,000 
Shipments 249,937,000 1.838% over production 
Orders 200,380,000 18.72% under production 

A group of 171 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1937 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly cut for twenty-nine weeks: 
1936 103,220,000 


re 


MEE ui aria ghia igs bith Waid aac adm kare 107,049,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
Sg RR a rr re 123,270,000 


A group of 175 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended July 24 was 246,539,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: nanea 


Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 26.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants, of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on July 17: 


















Shipments Orders Orders 
ere 94,933,000 85,614,000 120,737,000 
Domestic 

cargo...101,532,000 85,196,000 228,977,000 
Export .... 35,898,000 11,996,000 110,671,000 
Local 17,574,000 2 8 errr 

249,937,000 200,380,000 460,385,000 

A group of 171 identical mills, whose re- 


ports of production, shipments and orders are 
complete for 1936 and 1937 to date, reported 


as follows: 

Aver. for 2 

wks. ended Aver. for 29 wks. ended 

July 24, July 24, July 25, 
1937 1937 1936 

Production 123,270,000 107,049,000 103,220,000 
Shipments 124,969,000 113,136,000 101,817,000 
Orders 100,190.000 102,587,000 97,788,000 





Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Orveans, La., July 28.—Following is 
a summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for the two weeks ended July 24: 


Average weekly number of mills, 119; 
Unitst, 100 


Total for 

Two Weeks 

Three-year average production*.. 54,719,000 
MBUNEL DEOBESEION «cn cccsccevaccees 64,512,000 
EES EEE er 60,222,000 
err re re 65,197,000 


Number of mills, 119; Unitst, 99 


On July24, 1937 
Unfilled orders 71,051,000 
Unsold stocks 


354,827,000 
*October, 1933, to October, 1936. 


tUnit is 275,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production, 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks 
Softwoods— Mills 1937 1936 937 1 
PE WO oscckwacuione Seance 111 60,881,000 56,841,000 390,707,000 373,030,000 
I I hi iol d's ab cela Waolacs 271 479,236,000 348,212,000 982,946,000 989,061,000 
Co Ra Se 115 233,850,000 231,873,000 1,452,162,000 1,439,016,000 
California Redwood ............. 13 53,342,000 42,207,000 270,230,000 272,748,000 
UCT CVUPOGD co cccscceoeses 9 5,880,000 7,301,000 152,826,000 154,117,000 
Er ee 10 6,370,000 4,942,000 129,264,000 128,060,000 
Northern Hardwoods ........... 13 4,626,000 6,474,000 93,391,000 89,128,000 
Total Softwoods....... ccc. 542 844,185,000 697,850,000 3,471,526,000 3,445,160,000 
Hardwoods— 
Southern Hardwoods ........... 761 30 955,000 29,715,000 180,476,000 147,304,000 
Northern Hemlock®*® ............. 16 20,294,000 12,934,000 95,473,000 121,581,000 
Total Hardwoods ........... "17 51,249,000 42,649,000 275,949,000 268,885,000 
We SE bv eicseSieemcs 606 895,434,000 740,499,000 3,747,475,000 3,714,045,000 
ie ole ase tieis 65 32,032,000 27,067,000 73,363,000 62,291,000 
Maple, Beech & Birch flooring.. 14 10,222,000 11.308,000 15,169,000 14,531,000 
*Unfilled orders reported by 13 and 16 mills respectively; stocks by 18 mills. fUnits. 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., July 24.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended July 17: 


Reports of an average of 107 mills: 


Total for 2 Weeks Ended 
July 17, 1937 July 18, 1936 


Production ...... 172,146,000 153,319,000 
Shipments ...... 128,486,000 122,706,000 
Orders received.. 125,523,000 118,409,000 


Reports of 115 identical] mills: 


July 17, 1937 
Unfilled orders ... 233,850,000 
Gross stocks ....1,452,162,000 


Reports of 114 identical mills: 
Year to Date 
37 9 


1 1936 
. «++ -1,917,645,000 1,598,474,000 


July 18, 1936 
239,071,000 
1,439,016,000 








Production 
Shipments ....... 2,062,192,000 1,669,003,000 
Pree 1,947,868,000 1,687,921,000 





Construction of New California 


Mill Well Advanced 


San Francisco, CaAuir., July 24.—Construc- 
tion work on the new Mt. Whitney Lumber Co. 
- plant, at Johnsondale in the Double Bunk coun- 
try, fifty-four miles from Porterville, Calif., 
is reported well advanced, and it is expected 
that the mill will be ready for operation by 
October. The mill building will be two-stories 
high, and 58 bv 182 feet in size. The sorting 
chain building will measure 28 by 239 feet. A 





machine shop, rapidly nearing completion, is 
36 by 70 feet. The mill pond will be held by 
a dam 500 feet in length, and will cover seven 
and one-half acres. Six 5-room cottages have 
already been completed at Johnsondale, a 
4-apartment auto court is now being constructed, 
and other buildings well under way are a large 
commissary, laundry and a 50 by 80-foot com- 
munity center building. 


Distillers 





Favor Connectored 


Barrel Racks 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 26—TECO is 
pushing two designs for timber-connector barrel 
storage racks for use in distilleries. Preliminary 
mailings to nearly a thousand distillers have re- 
sulted in numerous inquiries. Design No. 204 
covers 6-barrel racks, while No. 217 covers 
racks holding 12 barrels. The cost of installa- 
tion is as low as 68 cents a barrel of rack stor- 
age capacity. An increasing number of distil- 
lers are adopting timber-connector racks as their 
standard. eas distilling company that has 
tried them has sent in repeat orders, ranging 
from two to nine a company. y 

Sales records show that, from earlier activi 
ties in pushing this type of rack, thirty-six in- 
stallations that used 1,583,000 feet of lumber 
valued at $72,000 and 143,000 connectors, made 
up of 109,000 TECO split rings and 34,000 
TECO toothed rings. TECO is much encour- 
aged over the active interest shown in these de- 
signs by the distilling industry. 
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Forestry Students Visit Texas 


KrrBYvILLE, TEX., July 26—A group of 75 
students in the forestry department of Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa, on July 15 com- 
pleted a month’s residence on State Forest 
No. 1 near Kirbyville. Headed by Professor 
George B. MacDonald and other instructors, 
these students put in this time becoming familiar 
with southern forestry and gaining experience 
in field work such as surveying, mapping, esti- 
mating timber and identification of southern 
forest trees. Sufficient time out from this work 
was taken to inspect the research work on the 
State forest, logging and mill practice in virgin 
long leaf timber in northern Newton County, 
methods followed by the State and Federal for- 
estry agencies in production of trees in nurseries 
and transplanting them on cutover land, pro- 
cedure followed in harvesting forest crops such 
as poles, piling, ties and pulpwood and making 
other observations helpful in connection with 
their future career as foresters. 

One of the most pleasant events of the stay 
of these forestry students in east Texas was 
a day spent at the plant of the Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. at Wiergate where they were 
guests of the company for dinner. The students 
inspected and studied the company’s logging 
front in virgin longleaf pine turpentine opera- 
tions and the sawmill at Wiergate. Both 
students and their professors expressed them- 
selves as highly pleased with the day’s trip and 
said they never had been treated more royally. 





Sitka Spruce Promotion Plan 
Being Formulated 


SEATTLE, WASH., July 24.—The trade promo- 
tion committee of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association has taken steps to put in motion 
special trade promotion work for Sitka spruce. 
The main purpose is to strengthen and enlarge 
the market for the middle and lower grades. 
I. A. McCoy, who has been with the associa- 
tion inspection department for many years, will 
be put in charge of this spruce promotion pro- 
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gram. Mr. McCoy will visit West Coast con- 
cerns that manufacture or remanufacture Sitka 
spruce lumber, and will study their log utiliza- 
tion and marketing problems before the plan 
for promotion work is consummated. 





Do You Use Hickory? 


(Continued from page 33) 


content, for shipment. The shed, 80x100 feet 
and 18 feet from ground to eaves, with 256,000 
cubic feet storage capacity, has a truss roof that 
leaves its floor space entirely clear of obstruc- 
tion. The construction of the walls of the shed 
assures absolutely free air circulation, while 
cutting off direct sunlight; walls are double, 
both inside and outside siding boards being 12 
inches wide, and staggered on 2-inch overlap. 
Before being stacked in this air drying shed, 
ends of all material are dipped in paraffine to 
avoid checking. Warpage and staining are pre- 
vented by putting only one size of dimension in 


any particular stack. These precautions as- 
sure bright, clean stock. Each stack is 
16 feet high. While the stack is being 


built up, a daily card record is made of the 
material entering it, and this record is completed 
when the stack is topped off, so that at all times 
the management knows how much of any size 
dimension has been produced, and how long it 
has been seasoning. Each section of the shed 
is identified by an aisle letter, location number 
and individual stack number—and these are en- 
tered on the record card. 

The stock that goes to the yard is subject to 
further machining before shipment. This also 
is stacked in an orderly manner, to assure its 
good condition. When intended for automo- 
tive wood parts, yard stock is kiln dried before 
machining. The clear, square stock for dowels 
is carried in random lengths from 15 to 100 
inches, and the inventory of this averages about 
850,000 pieces. Yard stock for dowels (straight 
rounds) is held until thoroughly air dried and 
then doweled into straight rounds of diameters 
from 5 to 1% inches, and lengths of 14 to 26 
inches. 
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On June 27 the town of 
Marshfield, Wis., chiefly noted 
for the extensive manufactories 
of the Upham Manufacturing 
Co., was almost swept from 
existence by fire. Only one 
house remained standing amid 
an indescribable scene of deso- 
lation and ruin. It appears 
that the flames, which were 
started by a locomotive spark 
in the lumber yard of the Up- 
ham company’s furniture fac- 
tory, soon got beyond control 
and were carried along by a 
high wind. The company lost 
its sawmill, lumber yards, plan- 
ing mill, furniture factory and 
other woodworking et ceteras, 
besides a flour mill, elevator, 
15,000 bushels of grain and 
1,000 barrels of flour. Sanger, 
Rockwell & Co., the Milwau- 
kee sash, door and blind con- 
cern, lost an entire season’s 
lumber cut, which was piled 
at Marshfield. The town had 
something less than 4,000 pop- 
ulation, and the burned dis- 
trict covers eight blocks. Two 
thousand people are destitute. 
Mayor Upham elevated the 
Stars and stripes over the ruins 
and said the men would stand 





by him in the general affliction 
and that he would have the 
mill running again in 60 days. 


* x a 
At Tacoma, W. T., one day 
recently 11 vessels were loaded 
with lumber at the wharves, 
and carried away a total of 
6,940,000 feet. Four vessels 
bound for San Pedro took 
1,200,000; 340,000; 575,000 and 
800,000 feet respectively. Three, 
bound for Valparaiso took a 
total of 2,050,000 feet; three 
bound for Melbourne, loaded a 
total of 1,475,000 feet; the re- 
maining vessel was bound for 
Hong Kong and had a capacity 
of 500,000 feet. 
*e* @ @ 


The Chicago Lumber Co. has 
just contracted to supply the 
largest bill of lumber that ever 
went into one building in this 
city, and so far as we know, 
in the country. It embraces 
over 6,000,000 feet, almost en- 
tirely dimension stuff, timber, 
joist and scantling, with a small 
quantity of good lumber, to 
go into the new Armour ele- 
vator, of 5,000,000 bushels ca- 
pacity, to be built for the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 





railway between now and Oct. 
1, on the Ogden Canal, north 
of Division Street, north branch 
of the Chicago River. The con- 
tract price for the material 
furnished by the lumber com- 
pany is over $100,000. 
x *x aa 

Evidencing the confidence felt 
in the substantial character of 
the boom which animates the 
projected town of Tomahawk, 
Wis., speculators turned out in 
great force at a sale of lots 
in the new town site, which 
was held at Milwaukee, June 
23. The prices fixed ranged 
from $150 to $300 a lot, but 
there was so much competition 
that purchasers were allowed 
to bid for choice selection. 
Fach buyer was cut off early 
in his mad career of specu- 
lation with two Tomahawk lots. 
Heineman Bros., of Wausau, 
got the first plum, paying a 
premium of $315 each over the 
set price of $300 for their two 
lots. Fifteen other sales were 
made about as fast as a cir- 
cular could rip boards off a 
log, a premium being paid in 
every case of from $100 to 
$250 a lot. 
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North Carolina 


PINE 


Also 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
CYPRESS and HARDWOODS 


in mixed cars—or direct shipments by 
water to Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
New York. 





Straight 
or 

Mixed 

Cars 






















Or you can order trom our convenient 
Distributing Yards at 


BALTIMORE—Brown’s Whari, foot of 
Broadway, phone—Wolfe 5867. 


ELIZABETH, N. J.—ll S. 
phone—Elizabeth 2-0600. 


BROOELYN—First St. and Gowanus 
Canal—phone Main—4-7417. 


PHILADELPHIA — 1121 N. 
Ave., phone Regent—9333. 


Front St., 


Delaware 





Tell us what you need—and let us give 
you full information about our products 
and unusual service. 


FOREMAN - BLADES LUMBER CO. 


ELIZABETH CITY, N. C. 
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Superfine Lumber 
Plus Prompt Service 


SABINE 


SHORTLEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


Sabine Lumber makes good 
with dealers and users. . be- 
cause it’s good lumber, cut 
from good timber. Scientific 
seasoning, careful handling 
ond skillful monufacturing all 
he)p to make it super-quality 
lumber. Stock like this will 
build more business and earn 
more profit for you. Tell us your 
needs in Southern Pine, straight 
or mixed cars. 


SABINE LUMBER CO. 


SALES OFFICE: 
Arcade Bidg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MILLS: 
Zwolle, La. 
Trinity, Texas 
New Willard, Texas 
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KANSAS CITY, MoO. 


“EP tforvrre t7r 


COLOR 
TET URE- 
QUALITY 


clooate 
LNG, 
cian ice | 


PINE PLUME 


LUMBER COMPANY 





PINE 
CYPRESS 
HARDWOODS 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried 


Mixed Cars -- Pine, Hardwoods 
and Oak Flooring 


Specializing in Kiln Dried Poplar 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 
WUDILILIIILIILILILILILILILALALALILITALALIAUIOUDA 











FOSHEE LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Southern Pine Lumber 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 








Specializing in 1/2x6 Poplar 
SHED STOCK | Bevel Siding-- 
and BOARDS Mouldings 











To Write with Redwood Pencils 
at Golden Gate Show 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 24.—Officials 
and office workers of the 1939 Golden Gate 
International Exposition, to be held here, will 
do their writing with California redwood pen- 
cils, made in the San Francisco Bay district 
by the Universal Pencil Co. 

Clyde Vanderburg, director of publicity for 
the 1939 Exposition, placed the initial order 
for 100 gross of redwood pencils embossed as 
follows: “1939—Golden Gate International 
Exposition—1939. A Redwood Product.” 





Refinanced California Producer 
Prepares to Start Up 


Sonora, CaAtir., July 24.—Full operation of 
the Standard City plant of the rehabilitated 
Pickering Lumber Co. is expected on or about 
Aug. 1. Distribution of the first portion of the 
RFC loan of $2,500,000 to the company was 
reported under way, with Frank Hodges in 
Sonora to act as representative for the Govern- 
ment lending agency. The loan is secured by 
timber lands valued at $5,000,000. 





British Columbians Face Serious 
Problems in Export Market 


Vancouver, B. C., July 24.—The first six 
months of 1937 proved to be the most profitable 
half year in the past decade for the Douglas fir 
industry of British Columbia. Prospects for 
the latter half of the year, however, are not so 
bright, and, according to a close observer who 
is one of the best posted lumbermen of the 
Province, fir operators face many problems, 
and even the possibility that they may go into 
the red to the point of dissipating most of the 
profits of the first half of the year. 

Some of the factors involved are: 

Poor crop conditions in the 
Prairie Provinces. 

Scarcity of tonnage for United Kingdom 
and Continent, and higher freight rates. 

Lack of foreign demand, particularly from 
the United Kingdom, with prices now sag- 
ging $2 to $3 a thousand in that market. 

Continually increasing costs. 

The probability of almost immediate in- 
creases in the industry minimum wage scale 
by the British Columbia Government. 


Canadian 


Scarcity of ocean tonnage is said in some 
shipping quarters to have been intensified by 
diversion of carriers to the Argentine for grain. 
It is believed that the Chinese-Japanese troubles 
have also affected the supply of freight carriers 
in the Pacific. British Columbia fir manufac- 
turers have never been successful in shipping 
any large volume of rail business to the United 
States, and reduced supply of carriers for inter- 
coastal trade makes it hard to overcome the 
handicap of $2 duty and excise tax in that 
trade. 

The cedar situation is somewhat different. 
The cedar lumber manufacturer finds much of 
his trade in the United States rail market and 


crop conditions there are excellent, with pros- | 


pects for a very large farm income and pur- 
chasing power this fall. The cedar siding mar- 
ket is in a strong position, and lumber cedar 
logs are not in surplus. Siding manufacturers 
have to date taken all cedar lumber logs offered. 
Indications are that fir operations may be re- 
duced during the latter half of the year, and 
reduction in these will tend to reduce the input 
of cedar logs—which are logged in conjunc- 
tion with other species. 

Shingle logs are plentiful, but are in strong 
hands, being held by the larger commercial 
logging operators, and prices are firm. During 
the first half year the British Columbia shingle 
manufacturers shipped a little more than 98 
percent of their quota to the United States. 
The shingle quota for the last half of the year 
will be somewhat smaller than that of the first 
half, but will be larger than had been expected 
earlier. 
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Recent heavy purchases of British Columbia 
timber by Japanese interests have been reported. 
Two separate deals were consummated. The 
timber involved was largely hemlock and cedar. 
It is probable that this timber will not be manu- 
factured in the Province, but will be exported 
as logs to Japan, where the hemlock will supply 
raw material for rayon manufacture. 


Endorse FHA Standards 


LAKE CuHar_es, LA., July 26.—New require- 
ments of the Federal Housing Administration— 
whereby the public, and the lumber industry, are 
protected from “jerry building”—were endorsed 
at a meeting of retail building material supply 
dealers, contractors and representatives of lend- 
ing institutions held here. Lysle Peters, presi- 
dent of the Louisiana Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, presided. The meet- 
ing was addressed by W. S. Daniel, Washington, 
D. C., underwriting supervisor for the FHA. 








Takes Four Big Cargoes to 
Atlantic Coast 


Tacoma, WaSH., July 24.—Lumber mills here 
expect a good share of three larger intercoastal 
lumber shipments leaving Puget Sound late this 
month and next, under tentative schedules of 
the American Foreign Steamship Co. Three 
of the company’s boats, the Wildwood, Liberty 
Glo, and American Robin, will lift 4,600,000 feet 
of lumber each in Puget Sound ports. A fourth 
vessel of the same line, the American Oriole, 
is now en route to the east coast with a 4,900,- 
000-foot cargo loaded here and in Olympia. 





Battery Firm Buys Cedar and 
Seeks Plant Site 


EureKA, Cauir., July 24.—The Arrow Mills 
Co. of Chicago, said to be one of the largest 
battery manufacturers in the United States, is 
reported to be negotiating for a mill site near 
Requa. The contract for the sawing of timber 
for the construction of the plant is said to have 
been let to the Klamath California Redwood 
Co. According to reports, extensive holdings 
of cedar up the Klamath River have been pur- 
chased from Hotchkiss, Van Duzen and other 
holdings. A right-of-way from the mouth of 
Hunters Creek to the Redwood highway is said 
to have been donated by the Ward Timber Co. 
The new operations will employ over 150 men 
and 30 women, it is said. 





Residence Construction Costs 


Following are index numbers of construction 
costs (based on 1926-9 averages as 100), com- 
piled by E. H. Boeckh & Associates (Inc.), 
Cincinnati, Ohio, covering residences, frame 
and brick: 





1926-29 1935 1936 July 

Area Avg. Ave. Ave. 1937 
Atlanta Frame. 82.7 68.4 68.4 79.2 
Brick.. 87.0 72.4 172.4 85.5 

Baltimore— Frame.107.2 80.0 80.9 91.3 
rick..112.0 85.5 85.8 94.6 

Boston— Frame.116.3 91.2 87.9 105.9 
Brick..120.3 97.6 94.2 113.0 

Chicago— Frame.109.2 91.5 97.2 105.9 
Brick..114.2 97.9 102.9 112.3 
Cincinnati— Frame.100.5 86.4 84.5 102.9 
Brick..105.0 92.3 89.9 112.3 

Cleveland— Frame.107.2 87.6 91.7 108.0 
rick..113.4 94.5 98.8 115.6 

Dallas— Frame.112.8 82.8 82.5 89.0 
Brick..115.8 88.9 87.1 94.9 

Detroit— Frame.103.3 78.1 80.6 95.3 
Brick..108.4 83.4 85.9 101.8 

Minneap.— Frame. 92.8 82.7 88.6 104.7 
Brick 98.2 88.6 93.6 110.8 

N. Orleans— Frame. 93.3 176.2 173.4 84.9 
rick.. 96.3 81.3 78.8 88.2 

New York— Frame.133.3 92.2 96.4 116.2 
rick..138.4 92.5 101.8 121.6 

Philadel Frame.100.3 85.4 88.7 91.9 
rick..100.7 91.9 95.5 98.5 

Pittsburgh— Frame.113.3 84.1 92.8 112.7 
Brick..118.8 90.5 100.4 119.6 

St. Louis— Frame.118.6 91.6 91.0 98.3 
rick..121.1 99.7 99.1 107.0 

San Fran.— Frame. 87.7 84.1 86.5 96.4 
Brick 93.7 91.6 95.6 104.9 

Seattle— Frame. 84.5 81.1 79.8 94.4 
rick.. 92.2 88.6 86.5 105.5 
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Here’s What's New— 


New Instrument Catalog 


A new 56-page book entitled “TAG Indicat- 
ing and Recording Temperature and Pressure 
Instruments” has just been issued by the C. J. 
Tagliabue Manufacturing Co., Park and Nos- 
trand avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y. It is more than 
a regular listing catalog for it presents infor- 
mation in a clear, understandable way of the 
latest TAG developments, many of which have 
never before been included in a catalog. Com- 
plete data will be found on indicating and re- 
cording controllers for temperature and pres- 
sure, recording thermometers, recording pres- 
sure gages and dial indicating thermometers. 
The many illustrations not only show how these 
pressure spring instruments operate, but the 
practical installation photographs tell an inter- 
esting story of how so many TAG instruments 
are serving processing industries. A copy of 
this new book, Catalog No. 1060C, will be sent 
on request to the company at the address given. 


Certification Plaques for Insulated 
| Homes 


The dealers and builders who handle Insulite 
now have the added advantage of having the 
homes in which that material is used identified 
by brass plaques, thus backing up effectively the 
national advertising this product has had from 
the beginning. The Insulite Co., Minneapolis, 
| Minn., furnishes, without charge, these bur- 


\ UGS THAT THIS BUILDING 
LOCATED AT 


Ee 
IS INSULATED’ WITH GENUINE 


TO FORTIFY IT AGAINST WEATHER EXTREMES 
PROTECT IT AGAINST DRAFTS AND DAMPNESS 
AND MAKE IT A MORE DURABLE STRUCTURE 





THE INSULITE 


MINNEAPOLIS * MINNESOTA 
———— 








nished brass plaques, 6”x5” in size, shown in 
the illustration, which guarantee that the build- 
ings to which they are attached have been prop- 
erly insulated with genuine Insulite. The 
plaques are embossed with red lettering on a 
black background, and punched for tacking on 
the walls or supporting columns of the struc- 
tures in which Insulite has been used. Promi- 
nent spaces are provided in which the names of 


building are engraved by the Insulite Co. The 
plaques also carry an imprint showing the com- 
pany’s seal of approved application. 


Silo Selling Plan for 1937 


This is just the time for the dealer to make 
his drive for erection of temporary silos on the 
iarm. Therefore he will welcome the new 
complete, co-operative 1937 plan for the sale of 
Sisalkraft temporary silos just announced by 
the Sisalkraft Co., 205 Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
This plan is available to all lumber dealers 
throughout the United States. The material in- 
Cludes the new silo building instruction sheet, 
“How to Build Sisalkraft Silos,” which is for 
distribution to farmers through lumber dealers; 
new attractive mailing folders (to farmers) ; 
five-color wall signs; movie slides; advertising 
and publicity mats, and self-demonstrating sam- 





the builder and designer, and the address of the - 


ples of Treated Sisalkraft. This last-named 
material, Treated Sisalkraft, is used for lining 
silos, and is especially treated to resist the bac- 
teria found in all ensilage. This market has proved 
to be such a profitable addition to the lum- 
ber dealer’s field that sales have increased from 
7,000 Sisalkraft temporary silos built in 1933 
to nearly 40,000 in 1936. Lumber dealers who 
are interested in getting their share of this busi- 
ness can get full particulars by writing to the 
Sisalkraft Co. 


Announces Expansion of Facilities 


Announcement is made by the Marietta Paint 
& Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, that contracts have 
been let for the construction of a modern 
laboratory building adjacent to its present plant. 
The new laboratory building will be of brick 
and concrete and will house complete miniature 
manufacturing units for investigative work on 
paints, varnishes, lacquers, wood stains and 
fillers. Several of the rooms devoted particu- 
larly to research and testing will be air-condi- 
tioned. All of the general technical investiga- 
tion work for the various plants of the com- 
pany will hereafter be done at Marietta. The 
company has recently moved into its new plant 
at High Point, N. C., and increases in the tech- 
nical personnel have been made. These addi- 
tions, made necessary by the extraordinary 
growth of the company’s business in the last 
two years, will enable it to maintain this prog- 
ress and increase its experimental and research 
activities. H. A. Derr is the technical director 
of the company and H..W. Barlow is research 
superintendent. 


Features Atlantic City House 


The June and July issues of The Co-Operator, 
monthly house organ of the Lennon Wall Paper 
Co., Joliet, Ill, show pictures of and de- 
scribe the model home on the famous Board- 
walk at Atlantic City, which was in part spon- 
sored by the Wallpaper Institute. Some of the 
most popular patterns of the “Peacock Line” 
wallpapers of the Lennon company were used 
in this handsome house which is attracting 
crowds daily. 


New Wallboard, Tape and Joint 
System Nationally Advertised 


An extensive fall advertising campaign is 
now being planned by the United States Gypsum 
Co. on its new type patented gypsum wallboard, 
recessed-edge sheetrock, and the patented tape 
and joint system in connection with which the 
new board is used. Several important advan- 
tages are claimed for the new products. To- 
gether they provide a method of wallboard con- 
struction of exceptional strength, permitting 
easy and economical erection of walls and ceil- 
ings free of shadow lines. When two units of 
the board are set together on a wall, a shallow 
channel is formed. Into this channel a special 
cement is applied and a strong fiber tape is em- 
bedded in the cement. The cement is then 
leveled off, and when dry the joint is sanded 
lightly. The finished joint is flat, smooth, 
flush with the face of the board, and actually 
stronger than the board itself. The new tape, 
called “Perf-A-Tape,” was especially designed 
for use in this patented joint system. A folder 
describing the new products and containing 
complete directions for their use has been pre- 
pared by the company and is available on re- 
quest. : 





No propuct within the lumber industry has 
shown such a rapid growth in volume of usage 
during the past few years as has Douglas fir 
plywood, reports the Forest Products Division 
of the Department of Commerce. From a vol- 
ume of 153,000,000 square feet in 1925 its use 
has jumped to 700,000,000 square feet in 1936, 
an increase of 350 percent. 








ee 
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SHIPLAP 


A Profitable Item 


Hundreds of Lumber Dealers 
are earning worth-while profits 
on Southern Yellow Pine Roof- 
ers—standard size boards made 
especially for use as roof 
boards, sheathing, sub-flooring, 
cement form work, etc. 


Lots of Roofers are being used 
in the country for homes, barns, 
poultry and hog houses, gran- 
aries, dairy houses and imple- 
ment sheds. 


Roofers may be ordered dipped 
to prevent stain—air or kiln 
dried. Many of these mills can 
also supply other popular lum- 
ber items. Roofers are sup- 
plied S4S, S2S&CM or Shiplap 


in 34” or 25/32” on special 
order. 


Roofers supplied by these lead- 
ing producers are dependable 
in every way—and you can 
order them through your whole- 
saler: 


Mills Lumber Co. of Ga., Inc. 


Mfrs. Pine Lumber-- Roofers a Specialty 
Acworth, Ga. 


The King Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln Dried Finish 
Cuthbert, Ga. 


Tolleson Lumber Co. 


Roofers and Kiln-Dried Finish 
Perry, Ga. 


King & Thurston 


Manufacturers Air-Dried Roofers 
Thomaston, Ga. 


Leon Clancy Company 
Careful manufacture and prompt shipments 


Moultrie, Ga. 


J. W. Starr & Sons Lumber Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Dimension and Boards 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Jeffreys-McElrath Mfg. Co. 


Mfrs. Roofers, Lumber and Box Shooks 
Macon, Ga. 





















MIXED CARS 
CREOSOTED &~ 
UNTREATED ITEMS 


Profits; in Posts 


Lots of good money-making busi- 
ness waiting for you in the han- 
dling of DIAMOND “C” BLACK- 
PINE CREOSOTED POSTS. Don't 
pass it by. Do your customer a 
real service by inducing him to 
use Diamond “C” Posts and thus 
do away with his fence troubles. 
Order in Mixed Car with other 
Creosoted Lumber — Timbers, 
Poles, Piling—and Untreated Yard 
and Shed Stock, Mouldings, etc. 


Write TODAY for full informa- 
tion about Colfax Lumber Prod- 
ucts—and this unusual Mixed 
Car Service. 


X|UMBER &|REOSOTING|O. 
COLFAX. LOUISIANA. 
hint, 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


OAK 
FLOORING 


BOX SHOOKS 
PILING & TIES 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Chapman & Dewey 
Lumber Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
AOS ELS 5 TE 


FLEISHEL LUMBER CO. 


Successor to 
CAIN-HURLEY LUMBER CO. 
4235-39 Duncan Avenue 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Telephone Newstead 2100 


J. T. FLEISHEL, President 
H. F. BURNS, Vice President 















































KILN DRIED e GRADE-MARKED 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Railroad Material a Specialty 
Car Lining and Decking 


BU RRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
PLANING MILIS: Blackstone, Va., Dilwyn, 
Va., Brookneal, Va., Roxboro, N,. C. 
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COASTWISE MOVEMENT —The June re- 
port of the Coastwise Lumber Conference 
shows a total movement of 51,396,800 feet of 
lumber from Pacific Northwest to California 
ports, compared with 48,311,800 feet in May 
of this year, and 68,139,600 feet in June, 1936, 
the June decline from a year ago being 16,- 
742,800 feet. June delivery increases over 
the same month last year totaled 1,764,600 
feet at San Diego, 622,400 feet at Santa Bar- 
bara, and 667,800 feet at Monterey. The June 
decline from a year ago at San Francisco 
totaled 7,598,800 feet, and at Los Angeles, 
11,505,900 feet. Lumber deliveries this year 
dropped from 15,692,500 feet in May to 12,- 
788,000 feet in June at San Francisco, from 
5,109,000 feet in May to 3,947,000 feet in June 
at San Diego, but increased from 26,278,400 
feet in May to 32,051,200 feet in June at Los 
Angeles. Ventura was the only port with no 
Conference deliveries in June. The amounts 
of lumber delivered to California ports in 
June follows: 


Feet 
Gam PRANGISCO «. 2... ccccccsecce 12,788,000 
DN. tide eewrensnend ema en 348,900 
SN aig, ae ouaices hth ride nage 144,100 
EE iba 80s ee ceweceemeren 772,900 
ae 1,344,700 
a 8 ie Tork ie ravine ial ce 32,051,200 
TS ag ais Sse oud St eek oe ae 3,947,000 
NE idieackop 6 asian wee eee eee 51,396,800 
BUILDING—tThe total value of building 
permits issued during June by forty-eight 


representative cities in eight western States 
amounted to $18,224,076, which is a moderate 
improvement of 3.6 percent over the corre- 
sponding month of last year, according to 
the Bank of America Business Review. This 
is the smallest rate of increase reported for 
any month of this year over its correspond- 
ing 1936 month. The average gain for the 
first five months of this year over a similar 
period a year ago was about 25 percent. In- 
creases for each month of the year over the 


corresponding month last year have been 
as follows: 

Percent Percent 
January ....... 35.9 April 2 00 gee 
February ..... 7.6 MN geist suas -16.7 
ee 25.6 So eres - 3.6 
When compared with earlier years, June per- 


mit values were found to be nearly double 
the June, 1935, values, and more than four 
times the value of permits issued in June, 
1934. A slowing down in the rate of build- 
ing activity in the western States, first noted 
in May, continued into June. The value of 
June permits was about 6 percent less than 
those issued in May, and about 15.6 percent 
under the high April level. The generally ac- 
cepted reasons for this interruption in the 
advance of building activity are the rapidly 
increasing building costs, hesitation due to 
the continued spread of labor unrest, and the 
downward trend of security values during 
the past three months. For the first half 
of 1937, the value of permits issued in forty- 
eight western cities amounted to $105,794,115, 
against $87,217,874 during the same period 
last year, and $52,659,099 two years ago. This 
is a gain of 21.3 percent over 1936, and 100.9 
percent over 1935. Based on the reports of 
representative reporting cities, the rate of 
building activity in six of the eight western 
States from which permit values were re- 
ceived was higher in June, 1937, than in the 
corresponding month last year. By a similar 
comparison it was also determined that 
three of the eight States showed a higher 
rate of activity in June than in May, while 
the five other States showed decreases. For 
the first half of the year the value of per- 
mits issued by thirty-two California cities 
amounted to $84,672,625, compared with $70,- 
742,995 in the same period last year, and $44,- 
911,959 two years ago. This represents a 
gain of 19.7 percent over 1936, and 88.5 per- 
cent over 1935. Los Angeles led all other 
California cities in the total value of per- 
mits issued during the first six months of 
the year, with San Francisco second, and 
Oakland third. For the year to date, the 
total value of permits issued by four lead- 
ing Oregon cities showed a gain of 81.4 per- 
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cent over the same period last year. Port- 
land’ increase during this period was 80.4 
percent. For the first six months of the 
year, the total value of permits issued by 
four representative Washington cities showed 
a gain of 3.3 percent over a like period in 
1936. Of the four cities, Seattle and Tacoma 
reported higher permit values for the first 
six months of the year, while Spokane and 
Yakima showed declines. 


PAYROLLS—California manufacturing in- 
dustry averages show 17.5 percent more em- 
ployees, 47.1 percent larger weekly payrolls, 
and 25.2 percent larger weekly employee 
earnings in the logging, sawmill and planing 
mill industries in June, 1937, as compared 
with the same month in the previous year. 
In the furniture manufacturing industry, 
averages show June gains over last year to 
be 30.4 percent more employees, 49.2 percent 
larger weekly payrolls, and 14.4 percent 
larger average weekly employee earnings. 
For other wood manufacturing industries, 
June gains Over a year ago were 16 percent 
in employees, 34.6 percent in weekly payrolls, 
and 16 percent in average weekly em- 
ployee earnings. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The demand for both 
Ponderosa and sugar pines has shown a 
noticeable pickup from the recent seasonal 
recession. While advances have been re- 
ported on a few sugar pine items, prices gen- 
erally are holding firm on both of these 
woods. Recently increased activity has 
been noted in shop grades. Because of cur- 
rent demand for box items, mills are re- 
ported to be cutting box lumber instead of 
boards. Demand for molding continues very 
heavy. Sugar pine stocks are very low and 
broken because of mills getting such a late 
start this year. It is believed that it will 
be another 30 days before dry stocks from 
the new cut will be generally available. 


REDWOOD—With most mills oversold, sea- 
sonal recession in demand has been little 
noticed. It is said it would take up to 60 
days to clear present business off the books 
even if no orders came in during that time. 
Stocks are badly broken, and dry uppers in 
particular are _ scarce. Prices have been 
holding firm since May. Tank and vat con- 
tinue oversold, with demand continuing fair. 
Some western buyers are said still to be tak- 


ing green material which they themselves 
will dry. 
DOUGLAS FIR—The local market con- 


tinues soft, and it is said to be considerably 
softer than at the source of supply. Over- 
production, as much as anything else, is be- 
lieved to be the cause of buyers holding off, 
waiting for further price recession. Cargo 
movement of unsold lumber to this area is 
reported ‘to have slowed down considerably. 
It is the belief of some that fear of labor 
troubles in September, when waterfront 
agreements run out, will bring many buyers 





into the market before that time. 
Seattle, Wash. 
WEST COAST WOODS Neither buyers 


nor sellers are inclined to make any conces- 
sions in order to trade. Mills have fair 
order files. Production curtailment should 
help maintain present prices. Prices are 
steady and unlikely to change much in the 
next fortnight. The local industry is opti- 
mistic over fall prospects. 


RAIL—Business continues sluggish. Mills 
are making little effort to sell. Prices are 
steady to slightly soft. Stocks of dry com- 
mon are increasing so there has been a little 
weakening in prices. There is some buying 
for industrial purposes. 

DOMESTIC CARGO—The market tends to 
get firmer here, but on the east coast it is 
weak. Mill orders files are still big and, 
with curtailment of output in prospect there 
is little angling for business. Space is now 
easy to both California and the Atlantic 
Coast. 

EXPORT—With more plentiful supply of 
ship space, ocean rates are expected to soften, 
with benefit to foreign lumber sales. 

SHINGLES—Buying is almost at a stand- 
still, pending the putting into effect of the 
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new shingle rate, which cuts about 17 cents 
from the freight cost of XXXXX shingles, 
and proportionately lowers freight on other 
grades. Shingle prices are unchanged. 


LOGS—Supplies are normal, and the input 
is good, but there is no surplus. Good fir 
logs are $1@2 under previous top figures, 
and shingle logs are moving at $12@15. Hem- 
lock log prices are unchanged. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Although the rail 
market situation continues about normal for 
this time of year, cargo trade, both domestic 
and foreign, is reported generally small. The 
foreign market, except for occasional spurts, 
has been off ever since the maritime strike. 
The dropping off in domestic cargo volume is 
recent. Consequently a good many opera- 
tors are curtailing production, and indica- 
tions are that output will be restricted 
throughout August. Shipments continue to 
be fairly heavy, however, as mills endeavor 
to clear up accumulated business. Shingle 
operators anticipate increased demand in 
rail-served areas, and a number of mills that 
have been closed for some time are being 
reopened. Advent of dry weather has in- 
creased the forest fire hazard to a point 
where many logging companies are curtail- 
ing woods activities as a precautionary 


measure, 
Portland. Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Most important 
factor in the local lumber market is a sharp 
curtailment in output, made by mills on an 
individual basis in the Columbia River area 
and, it is reported, elsewhere in the North- 
west. Prices are stiffening, and the demand 
has somewhat recovered from recent gen- 
erally low levels. 

INTERCOASTAL — Prices are inclined to 
advance, and to be firmer at the new levels. 
Space is tighter for late August-September 
tidewater delivery, as lumber goes into com- 
petition with seasonal goods for forward 
space. 

CALIFORNIA—A better run of California 
orders is noted by local mills. Reduced 
stocks in California plus lower production 


here and a tighter price situation are the 
causes, 





EXPORT—The recent turn in the price 
trend has encouraged some new buying. A 
normal amount of space is available, but not 
as much is offered for both nearby and for- 
ward loading as in recent weeks. 


LOCAL, NEARBY, RAIL—Demand here for 
lumber and shingles is notably better. Firm 
early fall business in nearby markets is ex- 
pected. Rural needs are expected to rise. 
Rail business in fir is spotty but somewhat 
improved, and pine demand is consistently 
good. 

LOGS—Prices are mostly unchanged, with 
all desirable kinds available. Lower mill 
output, plus a good logging season, have in- 
creased the local log inventory materially. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHERN PINE—Practically all orders 
booked are coming from retail yards, which 
are in the market from time to time to round 
out stocks, but are laying in little stock for 
future business. Dealers say the prospects 
are excellent for a quick upturn in activity 
after harvest, since crop and price prospects 
in the Northwest are much better than usual. 
Stocks at the mills are gradually rounding 
into better assortment. While there will be 
no excessive supplies for the fall trade, it is 
believed assortment and quantity will prove 
sufficient to meet demands. With production 
20 percent higher than at this time in 1936, 
Sales have exceeded those of last year by 
about 30 percent, and shipments to date have 
exceeded production by 27 percent. Prices 
are firm at levels established some two 
months ago. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—Business is 
better than it normally is during summer. 
Some sizes of posts are already in short 


Amemcanfiumberman 
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supply, owing to last winter’s difficulty in 
obtaining labor. The pole market has be- 
come more quiet, following an exceptional 
demand due to Federal electrification pro- 
jects. Prices are firm at levels established 
some time ago. 


MILLWORK—With building in both the 
large cities and the rural sections far in ex- 
cess of last year’s, sash and door manufac- 
turers are optimistic. Intensified activity is 
expected early next month. Labor troubles, 
not lack of demand, have proved the chief 
handicap to building in the large cities, but 
most of these have been settled. Prices are 
firm, and prospects are that the next revision 
will be upward. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


SOUTHEASTERN TRADE—While building 
permits in some sections have shown a ten- 
dency to slump, the acknowledged housing 
shortage and the general acceptance of the 
view that there is little likelihood for any 
lower level of construction costs to be 
reached in the near future, are factors looked 
to as assuring a gradual increase. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS—Cypress has con- 
tinued in strong position throughout the fort- 
night, with no softening of prices indicated 
anywhere. Heavy timbers—and in fact all 
cuts—are moving well. Mills are still ex- 
periencing some difficulty in handling orders 
because of badly broken stocks. 


SOUTHERN PINE— Both 
longleaf pine continue soft. Heavy longleaf 
timbers are moving well, as_ usual. The 
shortleaf situation is particularly unsatisfac- 
tory. 


HARDWOODS—The market has shown 
little or no improvement. Mills are filling 
out broken stocks. 


CYPRESS SHINGLES AND LATH—Shingle 
and lath stocks are moving well, local cypress 
authorities stated this week. Some surpluses 
of 4-foot lath have been pretty well cleared 
out. Stocks of 5-inch prime shingles are in 
fair condition. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—For the first time 
in a month, lumber prices show some 
strength, and inquiry again is reported for 
key items. Strikes have held building in 
abeyance, and there has been little incentive 
on the part of retailers to acquire stocks. 
Line yards are reported to be making in- 
quiry. The chief worry to large mill opera- 
tors has been the steady reduction in prices 
quoted by the small mills during the cur- 
rent dull period. The industry, however, is 
getting back to quoting more uniform prices. 
Farmers still are too busy with their crops 
to bother with building, but are expected 
to be large purchasers this fall. 


shortleaf and 


RETAIL—Board footage of lumber sales 
at 156 retail yards in the tenth Federal Re- 
serve district during June were 1.6 percent 
larger than those of a year ago. Sales of 
all materials in dollars increased 16.9 per- 
cent. Stocks of lumber were 13 percent 
heavier than those of a year ago. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market has shown 
signs of recovery from the year’s low points, 
and indications are that the present inquiry 
will produce orders. Stocks are in good 
shape, since mills have been able to increase 
those of some items and also fill in depleted 
inventories. Mills are able to make prompt 
shipments of practically all classes of busi- 
ness. 


WESTERN PINES—Mills, through volun- 
tary curtailment of production, have kept 
prices near their high marks. A brisk de- 
mand for uppers continues. Stocks are in 
good assortment. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Prices are unchanged. 
Mills continue to report good order files, and 
their stocks are badly broken. Nearly all 
report low stocks of No. 1 and No. 2 dimen- 
sion, and a number are short of upper grades. 


CYPRESS—Thick uppers are scarce, and 


that can TAKE it 


Timbers and Dimension that carry 
the loads and stand the stress— 
and also build good-will for the 
lumber dealer. You can KNOW 


that Zimmerman Long Leaf will 


deliver satisfaction. 


The cream of our timber goes 
into Dimension, making it extra 
value stock. For 40 years we've 
been making this kind of lumber. 
All our stock is clean, bright and 
straight. Lignasan-treated. 


Why not order a shipment to- 
day? You'll be delighted with it. 
Straight-car and Mixed-car 
service. 


JABENTIEY LUMBER CO. 


ZIMMERMAN. LA. 
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YELLOW PINE 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 


Eased Edge Dimension 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
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lath may be had only in mixed cars. The 
volume of business has been light, but indi- 
cations of a pick-up are evident. 


OAK FLOORING—Demand has improved. 
Mills are able to produce more than is called 
for on orders, and stocks of more popular 
items have been filled out. 


HARDWOODS—tThe resistance to the new 
furniture prices on the part of retail furni- 
ture buyers has given manufacturers some 
cause to be disturbed. If furniture sales do 
not increase, hardwood dealers can not ex- 
pect to place as much business. 

SHINGLES—Prices are steady, and slightly 
stronger on some items. Line yards have 
been placing sizable orders, No. 1 and No. 2 
grades are in best demand. 





Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers are pro- 
ducing considerable more than they are sell- 
ing. Upper grades continue to move atabout 
the June 15 price level, for stocks of all 
uppers are low and demand for them good. 
Of lower grades, all plants have heavy and 
increasing stocks. Reductions on dimension 
do not seem to stimulate sales, though build- 
ing throughout Alabama is more active than 
it has been since 1926. Dimension, 2x4-, 2x6- 
and 2x8-inch, 14-foot and under, can be se- 
cured from the best mills at $16, and straight 
cars of 16-foot bring as high as $18, 18- and 
20-foot selling at $19. In both Nos. 1 and 2 
common, 2x10- and 12-inch are holding to 
higher levels, the 16-foot and under selling 
at $22@24 in No. 2 common, and $28@30 in 
No. 1 common. Small timbers go at $20. 
Drop siding, partition, ceiling, flooring and 
boards are all sluggish, and there is a ten- 
dency to cut their prices. Longleaf dimen- 
sion and other items are slower and some 
items go begging. Industrial buyers are 
taking good amounts of all species, and do 
not quibble as much as do the yards about 
prices. 


SHINGLES—Red cedar and cypress shin- 
gles are in demand, and prices continue to 
advance, 


HARDWOOD FLOORING mills have ad- 
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vanced all items above No. 1 common, and 
have been able to make the advance stick. 
Stocks are not large, and the mills are 
getting them in shape to carry them through 
the winter months, shipments not being 
heavy. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—Belief that the 
market is headed for a busy fall is prevalent 
among practically all Memphis hardwood 
manufacturers. Sales have been gradually 
increasing, and volume of business last week 
was perhaps the greatest for any similar 
period since the summer set in. Buying is 
from many sources. The greater part of it 
is from the furniture industry, which ap- 
pears to be getting ready for a heavy fall 
trade. Plants are buying everything, but 
principally sap gum. Flooring manufac- 
turers are buying flooring oak, too, but at 
prices that are slightly under the market. 
Some large sales have been made recently to 
them. Flooring sales are on the increase. 
Export sales have not shown the strength 
expected, but cable and mail inquiries get 
heavier and heavier. Most mills are operat- 
ing, either part or full time, although rains 
caused many of them to curtail operations 
last week. Disposition on the part of manu- 
facturers to make price concessions is dis- 
appearing, and the market is becoming more 
stable. 


New Orleans, La. 


SOUTHERN PINE — Improvement in the 
market has been noted. While no general up- 
turn in prices has occurred, scattered items 
show strength. Pine sales during the first 
22 business days of July showed an increase 
of 686 cars, or 14,000,000 feet, over the same 
period last year, according to the Southern 
Pine Exchange. 


HARDWOODS in some quarters are re- 
ported to be more heavily inquired for, and 
sales show improvement. Firmness is de- 
veloping in prices of some items. Export 
sales have gained and prices are firming. 


CYPRESS continues in fair demand, 
little or no changes in prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Lumber demand has picked up during the 
past week or ten days, owing, no doubt, to 
the fact that retailers and consumers have 
been running out of stocks. Wholesalers feel 
that there will be still further improvement 
during the coming month, in preparation for 
a good revival of building activity this fall. 
Southern pine prices have been firmer re- 
cently, and those of most woods have de- 
veloped a better tone. Shingles have been 
stronger, due largely to curtailment of pro- 
duction. 

HARDWOOD demand is not at all brisk, 
but some increased inquiry has developed 
lately, and there has been a slight improve- 
ment in sales. The outlook is for a further 
increase in interest during the next few 
weeks. Labor troubles have been a dis- 
couraging feature, but less apprehension is 
now felt. Hardwood prices in most cases 
are steadier than they were a short time ago. 


WESTERN PINES—Prices are steady and 
some items are advancing. Stocks of Idaho 
pine are short, so that prices remain strong. 
No particular change in Ponderosa pine 
prices has lately occurred. The buying in 
these woods promises to improve during the 
coming month, and already a better inquiry 
is being reported by the wholesalers. 


NORTHERN PINE—Some leading mills 
have shut down on account of demands for 
higher wages, but such troubles are now be- 
ing adjusted. Retailers are placing an in- 
creasing number of orders, looking for good 
activity in building this fall. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Demand has 
not been active, yet prices of most all items 
on the list are steady, and those of some 
items, which comprise a large part of mill 
output, show improvement. Demand for bet- 
ter grades of pine finish has not been so 
brisk. S@uthern yards await lower prices, 
but very soon will be forced to replenish 
their planing mill stock. Box makers have 
been buying a lot of rough box lumber, as 
well as dressed and resawn stock, and are 
taking these as fast as mills care to ship. 
Prices on good air dried and kiln dried edge 


with 
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box, as well as 6-inch box, rough, continue 
very firm, and the available supply for quick 
shipment is not large. The demand for 8- 
and 10-inch air dried has not been so good, 
and prices have weakened. Planing mills 
seem to be pretty well sold up on dressed 
and resawn stock. There continues a good 
demand for dunnage, but box bark strips 
are dragging. Small rough framing in 
lengths from 10 to 16 feet has not been ac- 
tive; 18- and 20-foot framing, rough and 
dressed, is in good demand, and a number of 
small mills are behind on orders. Demand 
for air dried roofers is slow, but the price 
today is $15 f. o. b. cars Georgia main line 
for 6-, 8- and 10-inch widths. Production 
has not increased to any extent. Good tim- 
ber is scarce and high in price. Many small 
mills have closed because they could not 
get anybody to finance them further in the 
face of a weak market. The mills generally 
are not over-burdened with unsold stock. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Large improvement projects are claiming 
close attention among members of the lum- 
ber trade. Work on Baltimore’s airport will 
involve the use of a great quantity of lum- 
ber, with the Howard Street extension, the 
reconstruction of bridges damaged or de- 
stroyed by floods, and other undertakings, 
affording outlets. An inquiry is out for 
1,500,000 feet of shortleaf and fir to be used 
in the housing development at Dundalk 
where many new workers are being taken on 
by the Bethlehem Steel Corp., the Glenn 
Martin airplane works, the Western Electric 
Co., and other industries. The housing propo- 
sition is brought out by a new concern known 
as the Parklap National Builders (Inc.). 
Various local dealers have been asked to bid 
on the lumber bill. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The demand 
seems to be picking up again and prices have 
become fairly stabilized. Yards which sup- 
ply builders are getting in many orders. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Local yards have been 
adding to their stocks or at least keeping up 
their assortments, under the impulse of the 
fairly active inquiry, especially for larger 
sizes, and the price level is firm. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Receipts continue heavy. 
Vessels due to arrive in the next two weeks 
will perhaps add 12,000,000 feet of fir alone 
to available stocks. The heavy movement is 
partly the result of fear that strikes may in- 
terfere with shipments later. 


CYPRESS—Activity is being quite well 
maintained, lumber being taken up with con- 
siderable freedom. 


HARDWOODS — Some distributors report 
that business is keeping up fairly well, but 
others sense a definite slowing down, with 
some easing of prices. Quotations, however, 
seem to be stronger than the inquiry. Lower 
grades are less active than higher with 
furniture factories finding a _ better call 
for the high grade products than the others. 
Export buying is stated to have slowed up 
definitely with increase in stocks abroad, and 
there is some seeking for concessions which 
shippers feel they can not make. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOOD wholesalers have not lost 
their optimism, despite present midsummer 
dullness. They report good inquiry, although 
they do not expect to close much business 
before Sept. 1 to 15. Furniture factories and 
interior trim plants of the Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan districts are putting out feelers. 
Wholesalers anticipate a better than fair run 
of orders to result from the Chicago and 
trand Rapids shows, and say that spot or- 
ders from mail-order houses and department 
stores for medium-priced maple suites will 
keep them going at near capacity until the 
new orders materialize. They are not buy- 
ing more than small lots of Appalachian 
hardwoods, however. Demand from wood 
consumer industries was rather slow. A fair 
inquiry for wagon planks from United King- 
dom lorry plants took up the slack in orders 
for thick oak. Some French, Belgium and 
Italian orders were booked also, according 
to reports. General hardwood prices were 
weaker. Southern sap and red gum prices 
were at bottom, and buyers were more in- 
clined to make commitments, 


SOFTWOODS—Demand for southern pine 
has shown improvement after a period of 
dullness. Prices continued soft with some 
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mills inclined to make concessions to get 
straight-car orders. A big wheat crop in 
Ohio and Indiana at an average of $1.20 a 
bushel is helping the country retailers, and 
they in turn are restocking rather liberally. 
Country business is expected to improve 
through August. Cypress uppers continue 
active, with supplies light. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—Mill owners are 
gratified over the increased volume of busi- 
ness placed during the past two weeks, many 
buyers apparently realizing that the market 
has reached bottom. With corn and feed 
crops in the South the best in recent years, 
and the outlook for the cotton crop all that 
could be expected at this time of year, the 
dealers look forward to a good late fall and 
winter trade, and mill owners feel confident 
of having good sales in the South for at least 
several months. There are still a few soft 
spots in lumber prices, yet as a whole they 
are firm, and some items are stiffening. On 
upper grade items, mills show no disposition 
to concede. Sales of finish, casing and base 
have had to be limited by several mills. 
B&better flat and edge grain 38-inch flooring 
are also in low supply. Several mills are sold 
up on both B&better flat and edge grain 4- 
inch, and flat grain end-matched 4- to 8-inch. 
Standard and short length end-matched are 
oversold at some mills for the first time in 
several years. No. 1 boards, 6- and 10-inch, 
are in limited supply, along with 14-foot and 
longer No. 1 and B&better drop siding in all 
patterns. Surplus stocks of B&better No.117 
are confined altogether to 12-foot and shorter 
lengths. Dimension is possibly weaker than 
any other item, because of the ability of 
small mills to supply this. Some low prices 
have been reported. Several small operators 
stated they would close down rather than 
further reduce quotations on dimension and 
boards. Several railroads have placed addi- 
tional. orders for grain door lumber. Mills 
have less low-grade lumber than at any time 
in recent years, only a few items being in 
surplus. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS —bBuyers are 
placing orders where prices look right. Some 
mills offering a few surplus items have been 
getting $1 more this week than last. Hard- 
wood flooring, particularly, is stronger. Some 
mills report being oversold on 13/16x2%4-inch 
and %x1l%-inch and %x2-inch clear plain 
red. There is a fair supply of clear plain 
white in these items, but no real surplus 
except at one or two mills. Select plain in 
white and red oak is plentiful. Large users 
have made inquiries for sizable lots of these 
items at present prices for 60-day shipment, 
but few mills are accepting orders that can 
not be loaded within ten to fifteen days. Im- 
proved demand for 4/4 sap gum is a reflec- 
tion of the heavy volume of business placed 
by the furniture dealers at the Chicago show. 
Buyers are shopping around for bargains, but 
mills generally are sticking to current lists. 
Logging conditions continue very good, but 
frequent showers cause logs to spoil quicker 
than in ordinary hot weather, so only around 
fifteen days supply is being carried. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—There has been a slight 
improvement in demand, but very low prices 
are still being made on certain items. Some 
very large inquiries are out, one for ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 feet of No. 2 and better 
yard stock. No. 1 boards, 1x12-inch, are in 
strong demand and very scarce, and have ad- 
vanced about $5, but No. 2 are plentiful, and 
shiplap can be bought from large mills as 
low as $19. Railroad business has been very 
Slow, although a few inquiries are now out 
for structural timbers, and one large inquiry 
calls for lumber to build new cars. A num- 
ber of shortleaf mills have curtailed opera- 
tions, most mills that were running 10 now 
operating 8 hours, and many are eliminating 
night-shifts. Export demand, particularly 
for sawn timbers and prime, continues 
strong. Island trade has been very poor, 
but is showing some signs of a pick-up. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—The shingle mar- 
ket has been very dull, for the reduction in 
freight rate to this section, which will be- 
come effective Aug. 27, is holding up buying. 
Prices have been firm. Pine lath are very 
dull, with prices constantly declining. No. 2 
= for $2.50@3, and No. 1 for $3.25@3.75 
mill. 

HARDWOODS—The market continues dull, 
with prices fluctuating. Oak flooring con- 
tinues firm. 
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LUMBER COMPANY, * LUMBER CORP. 
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repeat orders for kiln dried or air dried Dowicide-treated 
Long Leaf and Short Leaf. 


Dipped, Eased Edge Dimension, No. 1 and No. 2 Common, 


Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Boards, Railroad and Car 
Material—mixed or straight cars. 
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Let us show you Quality and Service that will merit your | 
| 





iM Members, Southern Pine Ass‘n. Address all Correspondence to Montgomery, Ala. 














MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF and SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 











QUALITY 
HARDWOODS 


Let us serve as your headquarters 
for Band Sawn Hardwoods— 
White Oak, Red Oak, Red Gum, 


Sap Gum, Black Gum, Poplar, 
Magnolia, Beech, Sycamore, etc. 





: =i = - = We have complete facilities for kiln 
va Ereeelia § drying, surfacing and resawing—and 
ets: can serve you promptly and well. 


5 ~ ADAMS-EDGAR BaesRaces. 



































BE INSURED --- REST ASSURED 





With Associated Lumber Mutual Insurance you know the companies behind the 
policies are sound, that you will have a fair adjustment and a prompt settlement of 


loss. Write to any of the following companies for full particulars: 
Katablished 
Central Manufacturers Mutual Ins. Co., Van Wert, Ohio 1876 
Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 1895 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Mansfield, Ohio 1895 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1895 
Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1897 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Assn., Seattle, Washington 1901 


COMBINED ASSETS COMBINED SURPLUS 
$25,000,000 over $12,000,000 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., July 26.—The volume of 
building permits issued in June by the 39 cities 
and 16 larger towns of Massachusetts totaled 
$4,298,172, which is a decrease of 24 percent 
from the May total, and this drop is generally 
charged against the apathy of prospective home 
owners as they stage a buyers’ strike against 
the advancing costs of materials and labor. 
That there is real enthusiasm for planning to 
build is shown in the figures for the first six 
months of the year, which exceeded the total 
for the same period in 1936 by $11,000,000, or 
approximately 50 percent. The total for the six 
months is $33,522,741. As to the type of con- 
struction now being planned, it is noted that of 
the June permits, 41.3 percent was for new resi- 
dential building, 20.9 percent non-residential, 
and 37.8 percent for remodelling and repair 
work. Of the 296 dwellings for which permits 
were issued in June, 294 called for single 
houses, and only two for the two-family type. 
Prior to the depression, the proportion of two- 
family houses was much greater, the aim being 
to work out economy in construction, and where 
the owner was to occupy one suite, rentals from 
the other aided in reducing the mortgage. 


Many Housing Projects Under Way 


Rivalry among producers of various types of 
insulation, gas, electric and oil heating are be- 
hind many of the community home developments 
in the suburban sections around Boston. Men- 
tion has been previously made of the erection 
of groups of homes of the better type to dem- 
onstrate the virtues of gas for both heating 
and cooking. And now comes a development 
in the Indian Ridge section of Arlington, near 
the Winchester line, where plans are out for 39 
all-electric single homes, of which two are al- 
ready completed. At another section of Arling- 
ton, the Garden Associates have started the 
erection of forty homes to be provided with 
a full range of electrical equipment. At 
Center Lane, Milton, south of Boston, 10 
electrically-equipped homes will soon be com- 
pleted, while at Needham, also south of 
Boston, the first of 152 projected sin- 
gle homes is now under way. All will be air- 
conditioned and completely modern in every de- 
tail. At Fairmount Heights in Reading, twelve 
miles north of Boston, a group of nine single 
homes has just been completed. 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—Re- 
ceipts by water in July will show a sharp 
increase, well above those of any other 
month this year, and probably in excess of 
any month in the past five years except 
March, 1936, and August and September, 19338, 
when the totals were 19 million, 17 million 
and 22 million respectively. Cargoes now 
unloading, and others due to arrive in July, 
will carry the total for this month well 
above 15 million feet. The local market is 
definitely steadier, there is freer buying by 
the yards, and the price position is a trifle 
stronger both locally and at the mills. Plants 
on the West Coast have cut operating sched- 
ules to four days per week and are resisting 
all efforts to carry the mill discount f. a. s. 
beyond the $7 mark for dimension fir. For 
hemlock the discount ranges from $8.50 to 
$9. Local sales to dealers, from scant stocks 
at the distribution yards, are at the flat list 
on page 15%, with some offerings at the $1 
discount. For transit lots to arrive, the dis- 
count on fir is $2 to $4, and on hemlock, $5 
to $6. Due to a new price strength at the 
mills, the local discount c. i. f. at the docks 
here for mill orders, August or September 
loadings, has moved back this week to 
$6@6.50 for fir and $7.50@8 for hemlock. 
Nearly all parcels arriving in July went di- 
rect to customers to fill old orders, very few 
lots being available for building up stocks 
at the wholesale distribution yards. 

EASTERN SPRUCE—Sales volume is hold- 
ing up well, and the price list is steady and 
on some items quite strong. One large Cana- 
dian shipper who two months ago had shaded 


his prices on boards an average of $1, has 
just announced a return to his old list, with 
his 6- and 7-inch dressed and matched dry 
boards firmly held at $36@37. Of the 
scantling sizes of dimension, 2x3- and 2x4- 
inch, most sales are at $35@36, with an oc- 
casional small mill offering as low as $34. 
The 3x8-, 4x8- and 8x8-inch are firm at 
$39@40, and the 2x10- and 12-inch are priced 
at a range of $41@45. The random sizes may 
be had at prices $2@4 under the above quo- 
tations, The 1x5-inch and up covering boards 
are active at the uniform price of $34. There 
is a good demand for bundled furring, the 
2-inch being quoted at $32.50@33, and the 
38-inch $1 higher. 

LATH AND SHINGLES—The supply of 
spruce lath is adequate, and most sales of the 
1%-inch size are at $5.50 and $5.75, with 
some sales as low as $5.25. For the 15¢-inch, 
the larger shippers are quoting $6@6.25. 
The demand for eastern white cedar shingles 
holds up well, with the extra grade quoted 
at $5 a thousand, clears at $4.50, 2nd clears 
at $4 and clear walls at $3.75. Of sales, 50 
percent are upon the per square basis at 50 
to 65 cents lower. Production of West Coast 
red cedars is being curtailed, and there is 
pressure to move mill accumulations, though 
prices do not recede. Local stocks in storage 
are ample. No. 1 Perfections are lower at 





Economy of Feed Gun Brings 
Praise from Small Mills 


SHREVEPORT, La., July 26.—In response to a 
number of letters sent to users of its 5-inch 
gun, the Cunningham Machinery Corp., of this 
city, has received some really astounding replies 
high in praise, proving that users of this equip- 
ment believe it to be one of the most economi- 
cal feeds possible to install on a mill of 20,000- 
to 25,000-foot capacity. 

R. D. Junkins, Mount Holly Lumber Co., 
Mount Holly, Ark., said: “I think your gun 
is the best buy I have ever made.” The Peter- 
son Lumber Co., Logansport, La., says: “We 
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$5.05 for the No. 1, and $4 for No. 2. For 
the 16-inch XXXXX No. 1, the price is 10 
cents lower at $4.50, but the Nos. 2 and 3 
are scarce and higher at $3.85 and $2.95, re- 
spectively. For mill shipment lots, delivered 
at New England points, most mills are hold- 
ing at $4.92@4.97 a square for the No. 1 Per- 
fections; $4.30@4.35 for the XXXXX No. 1; 
$3.70@3.75 for No. 2 and $1 lower for the 
No. 3. 

PINE BOXBOARDS—Stocks are ample, and 
there is a moderate demand from the box 
shops. Carload lots of inch square edge, 
rough, delivered at Boston points, are priced 
at $29.50@30.50, and if dry add $1@1.50. These 
prices yield $26@27 on cars or trucks at the 
mill yard. There is the usual wide range of 
prices for inch round edge at the mill yard. 
There are narrow lots that sell as low at $13, 
with the wider, more desirable lots, up to 
$16 and even $17. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS—Demand is in a 
midsummer lull. There is little or no selling 
pressure by the larger mills for, as a rule, 
their output of birch and maple is covered 
by orders or season contracts placed earlier 
in the year. The maple heel shops have en- 
tered the active fall season with an unusually 
heavy stock of 2-inch maple left over from 
last season. The quotation for the old No. 2 
grade of cross cut 2-inch is $90@95. The 
larger mills are holding FAS maple or birch 
at: Inch, $90; 1%-inch, $100; 2-inch, $105. 
There are sales of poorer texture stock by 
the smaller mills at prices ranging $10@15 
below these figures. It is reported that large 
consignments of Canadian birch are being 
moved to England under season contracts. 


The Rice & Lockwood Lumber Co., prominent 
wholesaler at Springfield, Mass., announces the 
appointment to its sales staff of Leland P. 
Phelps, who will visit the trade in central New 
York territory, making his headquarters in 
Syracuse. “Lee” Phelps is already well known 
to the dealers, through fifteen years of active 
service with a prominent retail yard in western 
New York. 

Ralph Redfern, now of Portland, Me., and 
previously for many years identified with ma- 
hogany wholesaling at Boston, was a recent 
welcome caller at the Boston office of AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, having just returned from a 
month’s sojourn abroad, during which he at- 
tended the conclave at Nice, France, of Inter- 
national Rotary. He is the official head of Ro- 











have been running the Cunningham 5-inch gun 
for four years and cut 23,000 feet daily in very 
small timber, and for a small mill I don’t think 
it can be beat.” R. E. Melvin, Piney Creek 
Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex., stating that the 
5-inch gun installed two months ago has reju- 
venatéd the sawmill, quotes the sawyer, Tas 
Lowrance, as saying: “Boys, I have whipped 
many a rig down the track, but beyond a doubt 
this is the smoothest feed I have ever had my 
hands on.” Mr. Melvin says that the cut of the 
mill has increased at least 35 percent. 

The Ozark Hardwood Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Mo., said the 5-inch gun _ purchased 
eighteen months ago has been satisfactory in 


“every respect, and continues: “We have oper- 


ated our mill sixty hours a week since installing 
the gun. We find it gives us greater production 
and is much easier on the crew, owing to the 
smoothness in operation over other type feeds 
we have used. We would not hesitate to rec- 
omimend this gun to anyone interested in pur- 
chasing a new feed for a sawmill carriage.” 

The J. L. Rogers Lumber Co., Homer, La., 
and Riverside Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Cladewater, Tex., also have commended this 
gun highly, the latter making this characteristic 
comment: “The only thing I find wrong with 
your gun is that there are too damn many in 
operation and they are cutting too much lum- 
ber. 


tary in Maine, and his jurisdiction has just been 
extended to include the Province of Quebec. 


O. B. Davis, prominent manufacturer of 
spruce at Grand Falls, N. B.. was a recent 
visitor in the Boston market. His two large 
mills are now in full operation. 


A visitor in the wholesale offices at Boston 
last week was Joseph F. McCarthy, of New 
York, eastern sales manager for the Oregon 
Lumber Co., of Baker, Ore. He was emphatic 
in declaring that his specialty—Ponderosa pine 
—was in a stronger position, both as to sales 
volume and prices, than at any time this year. 


Additions to the list of local lumbermen who 
are at their shore homes for the summer should 
include H. B. Stebbins, of the H. B. Stebbins- 
Leatherbee Co., who with his family is domi- 
ciled at their summer home in Duxbury near 
Plymouth; Will S. Fuller, head of the G. Fuller 
& Son Lumber Co. in Brighton, who is a guest 
through July at the Langford House, Cape Por- 
poise, Me., and Farnham W. Smith, Boston 
manager of the Blanchard Lumber Co., who has 
his family located at Nonquitt, on the west 
shore of Buzzards Bay, where he spends as 
much time as possible through the summer 
months. Horace B. Shepard, who at 82 may 
properly be classed as the dean of the Boston 
wholesale personnel, will spend the month of 
September in Bermuda. 
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NEW YORK, N. Y. 


There is no longer real concern by the local 
yards as to their ability to secure supplies of 
softwoods as needed, and at delivered prices sub- 
stantially lower than prevailed two months ago. 


The writer has received today a preliminary 
bulletin (No. 1) issued by the National Hous- 
ing Committee over the signature as chairman 
of Monsignor John A. Ryan, of New York, 
who is also the representative of the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference. This 
housing committee is composed of twenty- 
six public spirited leaders drawn from all 
branches of social, economic and industrial 
life, including a representative of the lum- 
ber industry in the person of Henry J. Eck- 
stein, president of Foresta Factors (Inc.), of 
233 Broadway. The headline over the bulle- 
tin reads “This Is About Publis Housing and 
Nothing Else.” Headquarters for this com- 
mittee have been established in Washington, 
but there is nothing in this preliminary 
bulletin or in the personnel of the committee 
to connect it in any way with politics or the 
so called “New Deal.” The objectives of this 
committee will be disclosed in later bulletins. 
Emphasis, however, is placed upon statistics 
gathered in 1929 which showed that 21 per- 
cent of all families in the United States nad 
annual income of less than $1,000, and that 
59 percent had incomes under $2,000. Fol- 
lowing seven years of depression with mil- 
lions on relief rolls, it is conceivable that 
the ratio today is substantially less. In the 
family budget a general rule of thumb allows 
20 percent for rent, and in the $1,000 or less 
income group the amount to be set aside for 
rent must be $16.67 a month or less. The 
1930 census shows that approximately 18 per- 
cent of all urban renting families were pay- 
ing rents lower than $16.67 a month. For 
the reading lumberman, the significant fea- 
ture of this altruistic ‘‘“Housing’’ movement 
is the manner in which it ties in with the 
National Small Homes Program of 1937, 
inaugurated six months ago by a joint com- 
mittee of the National lumber manufacturers 
and retailers. In carrying forward this lat- 
ter program, thousands of display houses in 
these lower-cost brackets have been built by 
the lumber dealers in all States. It is shown 
that 71 percent or 22 million families, are in 
the group that can not spend more than 
$20 to $30 a month for housing and have not 
—in the past—been classed as promising 
prospects as home builders. It is suggested 
that close co-operation between the pro- 
moters of the Small Homes Program and this 
later National Housing Committee should 
open up a wide potential market for new 
homes and for lumber. 

Heavy receipts of West Coast fir and hem- 
lock at the local terminals through July has 
served to bring stocks on many of the local 
yards back to normal. The mill discount for 
fir f. a. s. for August loading ranges from 
$6.50 to $7.50 from page 15% of the West 
Coast list, with the discount on hemlock 
as high as $8.50 and $9. 


New York Adopts New Building Code 


The new Building Code to govern construc- 
tion in New York City, which has been under 
consideration several years, has been com- 
pleted, and was adopted by the city govern- 
ment on July 20 by a vote of 45 to 9, to be- 
come effective Jan. 1, 1938, when signed by 
the mayor. One requirement of this new 
code is that all structural lumber and tim- 
ber must be officially grade marked. 


FTC Forbids Group Purchasing Plan 


A decision handed down by Federal Trade 
Commission as recently as July 19 will prove 
of real interest to lumbermen. Complaint 
had been made under the Robinson-Patman 
fair trade practices act, that the Biddle Pur- 
chasing Co., acting as a buyer for its clients, 
was receiving a fee from the seller which 
was being passed along in whole or part to 
the buyer. The order requires that a group 
of buyers receiving fees from the company, 
and a group of sellers granting fees or brok- 
erage to the company, “cease and desist.” 
The order requires sellers to discontinue 
paying to the Biddle organization any com- 
mission or brokerage on sales of commodi- 
ties, which commission is intended to be 
turned over by Biddle to the purchaser. Buy- 
ers are likewise ordered to cease accepting 
such commissions. This decision will be 
taken by the lumber trade as a bar against 
the operation of group buying through a 
purchasing agency and further court action 
if started will be followed with interest. 
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Mr. Sales Manager 
Do You Know— 


—that more than a thousand changes of credit ratings, as well as 
other changes—vital to both your sales and credit departments— 
are made, on the average, each month, by the industry's own 
special reporting service? 


—that an average of 432 concerns just starting in business—most of 
which are buyers of lumber and allied products—are investigated 
by this agency each month? 


—that 280 concerns, on the average, cease doing business each 
month of the year? 


You may know of these happenings, but, DO YOU KNOW — 


—that all of these changes in ratings and all other changes, the 
names of all new concerns just starting in business (new buyers), 
and of all concerns quitting business, ARE REPORTED VOLUN- 
TARILY EVERY THIRD WORKING DAY to users of the Lumber- 
men's Red and Blue Book Service? 


The information in the Lumbermen’s Credit Rating Book—on your 
desk—is kept up-to-date, both as to listed names and credit ratings 
WITHIN THREE DAYS of the time the information is developed in 
our office. 


You need this Twice-A-Week SUPPLEMENTED book right at your 
elbow to guide you in soliciting and accepting orders from old as 
well as new concerns. If it isnot on your desk now, let us put one there 
on 30 days approval. Your consenting to this will not obligate 
your company in any way except as to its return, at our expense, at 
the end of the 30 day approval period, if you are not satisfied that 
it is a good investment. 


If you decide to keep it, a small initial payment can be made on our 
four-payment plan. 


Make the test now. Learn during the next 30 days what a help this 
service really is to you in your sales work. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION INC. 


608 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 99 Wall St., NEW YORK CITY 
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A. B. COOK COMPANY'S choice OAK FLOORING 

adds new grace and beauty to the finest homes. 

Here's a product of tip-top quality, fine in finish and 

texture, beautiful in color. Today, order a supply of 
Oak Flooring and Arkansas Pine. 


Your inquiries and orders will have prompt attention. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








John Galvin of the Horstmeier Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), Baltimore, Md., has recovered from an 
operation performed July 20. 


R. F. McInnes, manager of the Trenton 
(Ont.) Coal & Lumber Co. (Ltd.) has been re- 
elected treasurer of the Rotary Club of his city. 

John Reifsnider of the retail lumber firm of 
Smith & Reifsnider, Westminster, Md., was 
operated on for appendicitis in General Hospital 
at Baltimore last week. 


J. E. Chambers of Barron, Wis., is the new 
manager of the Lampert Lumber Co. yard in 
Lamberton, Minn. He succeeds William Hohn- 
stadt, who has resigned. 


Approximately $25,000 worth of machinery and 
lumber was lost in a fire which originated in 
the boiler room of the Blankenship Lumber Co. 
at Bay Springs, Fla., recently. 


Frank M. Call of the James W. Sewall forest 
engineering organization of Old Town, Me., and 
Port Arthur, Ont., is examining pulpwood in 
the Gander Lake district of Newfoundland. 


Carlile P. Winslow, director of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., has sailed 
for Germany, where he will confer with high 
officials of the Reich regarding forestry and re- 
forestation. 


W. D. Conklin, son of W. T. Conklin of the 
Conklin Planing Mills, Kingsville, Ont., has 
opened law offices in that city. He graduated 
this summer from the law school of Osgoode 
Hall, Toronto. 


L. J. Arnold, general manager of the Cros- 
sett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark., recently was 
reappointed by Governor Carl E. Bailey as a 
member of the Arkansas Forestry Commission 
for a six years’ term. 


Glenn Hall has been named manager of the 
J. C. Simpson Lumber Co.’s branch in Colches- 
ter, Ill. Mr. Hall has recently been in charge 
of the company’s branch at Atkinson, Ill., dur- 
ing the vacation of its manager. 


Roy Countryman has been made manager of 
the Cambridge (Wis.) Lumber & Fuel Co. He 
has spent some time in the company’s home of- 
fice at Belvidere, Ill., and been one of its 
branch managers for the past seven years. 


D. E. Hervey, who has been associated with 
timber management work of the U. S. Forest 
Service for three years, resigned to become 
general manager of the Hervey Lumber Co. 
with headquarters in Marion, N. C., effective 
July 1. 


It has been announced by J. S. White, presi- 
dent of the White Furniture Co. (Inc.), Me- 
bane, N. C., that his firm has started a system 
of monthly bonuses and annual profit-sharing 
which is designed to admit the employees into 
partnership. 

Louis Germain, Jr., announces that he has 
withdrawn both his interest and name from the 
DeMuth-Germain Lumber Co. at Jacksonville, 
Fla., and associated with his sons will operate 
as Louis Germain & Sons Lumber Co. at 803- 
805 Bisbee Building, Jacksonville. 

Ray F. Stiefel, a fifty-fifty partner in the 
Austin D. Storms commission business at Fort 
Madison, Iowa, is on the West Coast, visiting 
mills for which it sells. During his stay on 
the Coast he will renew old acquaintances and 
hopes to make many new ones. 


A shift in managers of the J. F. Anderson 
Lumber Co. has placed C. C. Eaton of Plankin- 
ton, S. D., in charge of the branch in Cokato, 
Minn., while Anton Johnson, manager of the 
Cokato yard, has been offered a choice of either 
of two yards in South Dakota or one in south- 
ern Minnesota. 
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An announcement has been made that L. C. 
Stith, chief clerk of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. 
in Longview, Wash., for sixteen years, has been 
appointed comptroller of the company with 
headquarters in Kansas City, Mo. He has been 
at the Kansas City offices since April 1. Mr. 
Stith succeeds F. H. Schoolcraft. 

Nathan H. Bundy, vice president of the Dal- 
ton-Bundy Lumber Co. (Inc.), Norfolk, Va., 
called on trade in Baltimore, Md., the week of 
July 12. He expressed the belief that yellow 
pine had touched bottom in price. A. W. Turn- 
bull, vice-president Rowland Lumber Co., Nor- 
folk, was in Baltimore at the same time, and 
reported good business. 

Fifty truck drivers for lumber dealers in Cum- 
berland, Md., and its environs will receive a 
wage increase with a minimum of $24 for forty- 
eight hours of work, under terms of an agree- 
ment entered into last week by lumber com- 
panies and members of the Teamsters’ and 
Chauffeurs’ Union. A strike was averted by 
the agreement. 


L. E. Brown, president of George C. Brown 
& Co., of Greensboro, N. C., largest cedar lum- 
ber manufacturer in the world, spent several 
days in Chicago recently. His company is rep- 
resented in Chicago territory by the Cunning- 
ham Lumber Co., which reports that its SUPER- 
CEDAR closet lining business during the past 
twelve months has been the best in twelve years. 


C. A. Black of the P. J. Black Lumber Co.., 
Cheyenne, Wyo., again this year served as 
chairman of his city’s annual Frontier Days 
celebration, July 28-31. Mr. Black took advan- 
tage of the event and used it as subject matter 
for a four-column advertisement in a_ local 
newspaper, which was headed: “Top Hands in 
Cheyenne’s Building Industry Since 1882.” 


Charles L. Wheeler, San Francisco, vice 
president and general manager of the McCor- 
mick Steamship Co. and the McCormick Lum- 
ber Co. interests, was in Tacoma, Wash., July 
19, inspecting his company’s facilities in that 
territory. He was accompanied by Fred Talbot, 
assistant to the president of the company, and 
H. Lueddemann of Portland, Ore., Pacific 
Northwest manager for the McCormick inter- 
ests. 


The thirteenth annual Old Home Day was 
observed July 24 in Carrollton, N. Y., which 
was an active center of lumber production forty 
years ago. About 300 former inhabitants and 
their families attended. Presiding at the festivi- 
ties was Asher R. Johnson, postmaster of Brad- 
ford, Pa., who during Carrollton’s lumbering 
days was superintendent of Blaisdell Bros. 
kindling wood factory which employed about 
500 men and boys. 

Robert M. Ingram, sales manager E. C. Mil- 
ler Cedar Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash., re- 
turned home July 21 from Washington, D. C., 
where he had attended a meeting of the United 
States naval reserve policy board as a repre- 
sentative of the 13th district of the naval re- 
serve. Mr. Ingram is a lieutenant in the naval 
reserve, and was one of the sixteen on the 
board which makes annual plans for the na- 
tional naval reserve organization. 


Dwight O’Dell, director of information of 
the California Redwood Association, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., has been appointed member of 
a promotion committee of twenty-five Califor- 
nia publicists which will work with Publicity 
Director Clyde M. Vanderburg, of the 1939 
Golden Gate International Exposition, to sell 
the exposition to the public through all indus- 
tries and commercial enterprises. Mr. O’Dell 
was also named chairman of the sub-committee 
on lumber industry participation, membership 
of which will be announced later. 
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All of the members of the advisory board in 
Buffalo, N. Y., appointed by Secretary Harold 
L. Ickes to look after the Federal Government’s 
$4,500,000 Kenfield low-cost housing project in 
Buffalo have resigned. The action was in pro- 
test against the appointments of a manager and 
two assistants by the Government. The com- 
mittee members said the appointments were due 
to politics, and not up to the high standard laid 
down for its own guidance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 


C. B. Cunningham, of the Cunningham Lum- 
ber Co., Chicago, last week went to his old home 
at McMinnville, Tenn., because of the serious 
illness of his father, J. M. Cunningham, Sr., 
who is 82 years old. The week-end of the 
Fourth of July Mr. Cunningham spent at Rhine- 
lander, Wis., with Walter Abendroth, of the 
Robbins Flooring Co. He fished at Eagle River 
for a couple of days and while in Rhinelander 
closed an order for approximately 400,000 feet 
of maple flooring. 





New Officers Elected After Com- 
pany Head Dies 


BELLAMY, ALA., July 26——At a meeting of 
the directors of the Allison Lumber Co. in the 
offices of the company here, July 21, E. L. Gron- 
dahl, a member of the board of directors for 
the past fifteen years, was elected president of 
the company to succeed E. F. Allison, who 
passed away July 17. Other officers elected 
were: 

Vice president—Roy S. Richardson. 

Secretary—R. A. Allison. 

Treasurer and general manager— W. T. 
Haynie. 

Directors—E. L. Grondahl, Roy S. Richard- 
son and R. A. Allison. 

Mr. Richardson’s father, F. L. Richardson, 
was vice president of the company until his 
death in May of this year. Mr. Allison is a 
grandson of E. F, Allison. 


—_—_———— 


Baltimore Dealer Impressed by 
Operation in Florida 


BALTIMORE, Mp., July 26.—William Tegeler, 
president of the P. M. Womble Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), this city, while on a visit recently to 
the plant of the Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, 
Fla., was much impressed by the efficient way 
in which it operates. He found that this com- 
pany had not only built a town, but supplied its 
citizens with a gymnasium, movie theater, swim- 
ming pool, electricity, and all the other con- 
veniences of the most modern municipalities. 

Logging and sawmill operations are carried 
on with the most uptodate equipment. The 
company has adopted a plan of reforestation 
designed to insure perpetual timber supply by 
tree planting and seléctive cutting. 

The office is fitted with every convenience and 
facility for modern accounting. It is connected 
by radio with all parts of the timber area 
worked, so that superintendents, logging bosses 
and others are able to communicate at any 
time with the office up to a distance of thirty 
miles away. 


Veteran and Wife Visit Her Former 
Home in France 


BLooMFIELD, IND., July 26.—Accompanied by 
his wife, Lee H. Jones, manager Bloomfield 
Lumber Co., is en route to France to revisit the 
scene of the war-born romance which culmin- 
ated in their marriage sixteen years ago. In 
the Y.M.C.A. service during the World War, 
Mr. Jones was stationed at Bordeaux and _bil- 
leted in the home of M. Francis Nolhier. Here 
he met the daughter, Genevieve, and a mutual 
attachment was formed. At the close of the 
war, Mr. Jones returned to Bloomfield, and later 
Mile. Nolhier spent several weeks in Bloom- 
field as a guest of Mr. Jones’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis H. Jones. She returned to France, 
and some months later again crossed the At- 
lantic and met Mr. Jones in New York, where 
they were married; and they have made 
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their home in Bloomfield ever since. While 

they will visit London, Glasgow, and Paris 

among other places, the chief interest to them 

of this visit will be in the Bordeaux country 

where their acquaintanceship began. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_— 


Sees Labor Troubles Throttling 
Potential Lumber Sales 


RayMonpD, WASH., July 24.—Slight hopes for 
a brisk lumber trade this summer are held out 
by Raymond Lewis, sales manager for the Wil- 
lapa Harbor Lumber Mills, who has just re- 
turned from an extended business trip through 
the East, middle West and South. He blames 
labor troubles for the general business doldrums 
and said that industrial centers generally are 
tense with uncertainty due to dissension in the 
ranks of labor. He sees a ray of light in the 
fact that public sentiment in the East and mid- 
dle West is becoming aroused against the con- 
ditions that are throttling business. 





Turning Back Time 


BA.ttimore, Mp., July 26.—In connection with 
the fact that on July 4, 12,300 automobiles passed 
into Ocean City, Maryland’s only seaside resort, 
publicity was given to the fact that the first car 
to enter the town was driven by Everett E. 
Jackson, Jr., president of the E. E. Jackson Lum- 
ber Co., thirty-four years ago. In 1904, he 
drove an eight-horse-power machine over the 
forty mile route from Salisbury to Ocean City 
in four hours and eighteen minutes. 

The recounting of the trip recalls that only 
one stop of any length was made. This was 
in New Hope, where the engine was allowed to 
cool for half an hour. According to an ac- 
count of the journey published at the time, the 
car went as fast as thirty miles an hour on some 
of the good dirt road, but slowed down to five 
miles in bad stretches. Mr. Jackson and his 
two companions went off the road twice with 
the machine, became mired in mud and sand, and 
frightened horses. 


Manufacturers Watch Property 
Life Insurance Law 


Manufacturers of standardized, nationally dis- 
tributed building materials are watching with 
interest the operation of the so-called “Property 
Life Insurance Law” recently enacted in New 
York, according to Harold Knapp, vice president 
in charge of sales of the Celotex Corp. The 
law permits the formation of companies to write 
policies insuring buildings and equipment against 
depreciation. 

‘If the insurance companies under this 
statute,” said Mr. Knapp, “turn their atten- 
tion to the protection of building owners, 
the manufacturer’s reputation and his guar- 
antee will become increasingly important. 
Insistence upon integrity of performance of 
all materials used will encourage the de- 
velopment of standard sizes and units mak- 
ing for better buildings and lower ultimate 
costs.” 








Dealer's Wife as Justice of Peace 
Plans Safety Campaign 


Norwoop, Cotro., July 26.—Mrs. Leila D. Mc- 

Keever, wife of a local retail lumberman, at- 
tended a meeting of the officials of the Colorado 
Safety Council in Denver last week, and an- 
nounced that she was preparing to launch a one- 
woman campaign for traffic saféty in her town. 
Mrs. McKeever was appointed Justice of Peace 
in her community four years ago. 
_ Pointing to her town’s three accident fatali- 
ties in the past year, she feels that what is 
needed is traffic education for drivers. She 
plans to start such a campaign this fall through 
the schools with the co-operation of the Wom- 
an’s Club. Mrs. McKeever finds the difficulty 
in enforcing laws in small communities is that 
with everyone knowing everyone elsé there is 
an attempt to influence a judge in behalf of a 
Iriend and regard it as a personal affront if the 
violator is punished. 
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King's Feet on Dais of Douglas Fir 
During His Coronation 


Vancouver, B. C., July 24.—George VI was 
crowned King of England with his feet resting 
on a dais of British Columbia Douglas fir. 
Fourteen 10-foot deals, raised five steps above 
the floor level, they were the best of their load 
and the best load of a shipment. The deals are 
believed to have come from one log, a giant 
Douglas fir cut eighteen months before and 
milled at or near Vancouver. B. C. 

Information to this effect is contained in an 
attractive illustrated brochure issued by Ga- 
briel, Wade and English, one of the largest im- 
porters of Empire softwoods in the United 
Kingdom. 





Makes New Connection 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 26—Ray E. Pickrel, 
president of the Pickrel Walnut Co., of this 
city, has announced the association with that 
company of L. S. Beale, who has assumed the 
position of vice president and in addition to 
the general duties of that office will give par- 
ticular attention to the promotion of veneer 
sales. Mr. Beale formerly was secretary of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association ; 
later was sales promotion manager of the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
and more recently has been sales manager of 
Palmer & Parker Co. of Boston. The Pickrel 
Walnut Co., one of the older units of the wal- 
nut industry, recently has enlarged its plant in 
St. Louis and is fully equipped for specializa- 


tion in walnut. 
a i 


3 British Cobmuhie Lonbeowen Go 
to Foreign Lands 


Vancouver, B. C., July 24.—Three ambassa- 
dors of the British Columbia lumber trade re- 
cently sailed from Vancouver en route to for- 
eign lands in the interests of their industry. C. 
M. Croft, who formerly occupied the position 
of Canadian Trade Commissioner to New Zea- 
land, left for Japan, where he will interview 
traders with a view to building up a market in 
that country for British Columbia lumber. Ma- 
jor L. R. Andrews, secretary-manager of the 
Joint Trade Extension Commission of the Brit- 
ish Columbia lumber industry, is at present en- 
gaged in an extended visit to the British West 
Indies and South America, with a view to de- 
veloping a market for his country’s lumber prod- 
ucts in those places. C. D. Schultz has sailed 
for Kingston, Jamaica, to assume his new duties 
as British Columbia timber commissioner in 
the British West Indies. 

—_—_—_—— 


Insurance Companies Again Give 
Money for Fellowships 


Continuation of the scientific training course 
for police officers in modern methods of traffic 
control and accident prevention at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Ill., was assured for an- 
other year with the presenting of a check for 
$10,000 to Walter Dill Scott, university presi- 
dent, by H. G. Kemper, executive vice president 
of the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. and 
the American Motorists Insurance Co. The two 
insurance companies, co-sponsors of the Kem- 
per Foundation for Traffic Police Training, 
were so impressed with the results of the first 
year’s work that the grant of $6,500 of last 
year was increased. 

The money will provide for a full academic 
year of training for a carefully selected group 
of the nation’s best police officers on fellow- 
ships ranging from $500 to $1,000. The men 
are judged on intelligence, alertness and atti- 
tude, and awards are made on a competitive 
basis. 





NINETY-TWO PER cent of all claims resulting 
from loss and damage to freight while in transit 
on the railroads, are either paid, declined or 
withdrawn within 90 days after they are filed, 
with 77 per cent being acted upon within the 
first thirty days. 
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W'PINE 
: \II 
Just as Long Leaf lum- 
ber is the best for build- 
ing houses, so it is the 
best for building trade 
for you. It's good busi- 
ness to supply your cus- 
tomers with lumber like 
this. Wier Long Leaf is 
beautiful stock, yet it 
has the toughness and 


strength that give en- 
during wear. 


[hi 


For substructures and framing,there 
is no substitute for Yellow Pine. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS. 
Mills: Wiergate, Texas. 











Eastman - Gardiner 


HARDWOOD CO. 


Laurel, Mississippi 


Manufacturers 


Poplar, Gum, Oak 


Rough and Dressed 
Air-Dried and Kiln Dried 


Inquiries and orders will receive 
prompt attention 























Depend on us for well manufactured, care- 


fully graded stock, loaded properly and 


shipped promptly. We've serv the 
trade for nearly half a century—and know 
we can satisfy you. 

Send us your inquiries and orders. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber 


Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales 


made in the period July 16-20, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices 
for the month to date have been inserted and starred (*): 














West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Drop Siding, Stand- No. 3 Fencing. No. 3 Dimension, 
Lengths ard Lengths, 1x6” Standard Lengths Random Length 
1x3 rift— No. 117 _ shi ane wees YT, eet 2x4 Short- 
B&btr Sht. 61.50 66.09 Babetter.. 35.48 eee CM’ | 1644 1681) 108f---- 19:88 12.44 
Noo 2 ont: 3300 41:00/No. 116— Shortleaf & Longleaf— 
; B&better.. 47.00 *46.50 
ind Gat grate— No.1... 4424 41.25) Rearder Standard x8 1.0... 19:00 1808 
seenatter. 44.07 44.84) Assorted patterns Lengths | eee ve 12.50 
YO. 1 ..... 37.97 41.06)B&better.. 43.64 43.68]. 2x12 ..... 22.50... 
No. 2 ..... 24.50 31.00}No, 1 ..... 43.39 38.97 _. ataa i+ ig 
1x4 rift— Rough Finish 1x12 ..... 17.32 15.16 
B&btr Sht. 63.57 67.37 10-20’ Timbers 20 & Under, 
No. 1 Sht. .... *53.17/B&better— - No. 1 
No. 2..... 31.50 37.00 Inch thick— No. 1 Shortleaf Longleaf— 
ixéflaterain— |§§ [ff -<°+e-- *54.37 *50.00 Dimension ‘ 
é Hickok eee 2 54.33 *49.73 | 2x4. 4x6—8x8 . .*31.27 
B&better.. 44.84 44.62 ieee s 50 #5213 12 & 14 25.92 23.14 5x12-12x12*53.00 
rere ay 2. 1x5& * 6 . 7. 4.7 
No.2 ...12 18.56 20:12/15° oe oes os ee ote + 2x6 '“ |Shortleaf— 
sae) 4 thick— 12 & 14 22.84 20.25 3x4&4x4.. 29.25 26.28 
ener, rere 73.00 61.75l1¢6 ........ 24 ' : x8.. 26.64 24.25 
ae «ae... 81.00 71.75 |, 486 MESS B&4x10 .. 35.54 31.63 
psena> — 12 & 14 24.21 21.36 ee 3631 *34.16 
= 2 24.2 .36 joX4X12 ... A 4, 
Babetter.. 36.00 36.50) Casing, a Jamb 116 ....... 3 5.06 22.28 ,5x12-12x12 35.50 *34.00 
_ aie -+++ 33.00] Be netter., 2x10 
—_ Be dieteanine , R 
x 36.17 36.00 + Cee re 4 at me! ‘aqaraiquars 32.64 39.49 Railroad Material 
We S ceains 34.75 33.8411x5@10 .. 66.43 64.70116 -.-.-.... 33.31 30.18 B&better— 
No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ 2x13 1x4 
Surfaced Finish, Jix4° Tx ieeeteee ae | eee *51.00 
BBO exc 43.57 45.84). "°°" "" ; on ae 
B&better No. 1 Shiplap and 9 *48.00 
Inch thick— “Boards, 10-20 aa gael nee 
aetna eae 54.08 53.93]l1x8 ...... 41.67 45.62 No. 1— 
© comanaqen 55.66 53.42)1x5&@10 .. 45.95 50.18|2x4 1x4 
Bees eens 57.35 54.00)1x12 ..... 59.47 62.97112 & 14... 22.30 19.07 — 
|) 63.69 60.70 ~ 22. 88 21.42 - wanevaas *33.00 
Te <ieewe 59.16 59.46] No. 2 Fencing & CM |" °""’’'** * : 
an  xcamaaire 81.73 74.69] Standard Lengths oz ‘. 
5&6/4 thick— > ypueanaaiee sga5 saseiiz © ** -- 1838 180 Plaster Lath 
48, 8.... 63.57 “62.81 a eee 13.84 eorrlorg . exis? 4 
Se ceerss 79.00 74.25 No. 2 Shiplap and x , 
ide glia 2.43 85.75] Boards, Std. Leth. i & 14... 30.9% apr No. 1 4.46 4.73 
7 Shortleat— shee ala 2x10 iia a . “wine, 3 3.86 3.05 
ae a eeens 2 .21 
ao thick— ees 20.78 19.11|12 & 14... 22.87 22.84 
4 Cakaieceael oe.25 43-58 1x12 S734 G0 TENG | a cecvis 22.75 23.50) Partition, Standard 
§ ....3255 B3!07 49:00) Loneleat— 2x12 cengene 
1x5&10 ... 53.50 *52.41/1x8 ...... 25.00 12 & 14... 23.06 21.20|%x4&6— 
Basen eceietis 66.71 68.00,1x10 ..... ee 4ske Te Seowsas 22.97 21.00 B&better..*48.70 47.00 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring in carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and John- 
son City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin: 


4ex2%” }$x1%” %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht.... $75.00 $73.00 $62.00 
Clr. qtd. red..... 78.00 64.00 62.00 62.00 


Sel. qtd. wht.... 73.00 60.00 62.00 55.00 
Sel. qtd. red..... 72.00 60.00 56.00 55.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 84.00 62.00 64.00 48.00 
Clr. pln. red 73.00 60.00 58.00 48.00 
Sel. pln. wht 71.00 57.00 52.00 46.00 
Sel. pln. red 69.00 58.00 46.00 47.00 
No. 1 com. wht 59.00 48.00 45.00 37.00 
No. 1 com. red 58.00 49.00 41.00 40.00 
wre. BS Gicecces 33.00 28.00 26.00 19.00 
%x2” 1x1” x2” 
Ce, OR, WER. csc ccscecs $80.00 $80.00 
Ce, Ge Ps taccnccees 75.00 
ee are 73.00 68.00 
. We Dic cccccsenas 71.00 68.00 mete 
Se eee 75.00 74.00 70.00 
Sk ee, Me cade vanwes 69.00 68.00 62.00 
ee SS | ee 67.00 66.00 62.00 
en Se ae ea 65.00 64.00 59.00 
i. 2 Oe Whe ccccwowe 57.00 53.00 50.00 
me 0B CORR, FER. cccccucse 55.00 53.00 47.00 
es a s beemewe scans 26.00 23.00 wate 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
t#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for %- and 
fs-inch, $4.50 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by 5 pe to the above the ogg differ- 
entials gured on Memphis origin: For 
##-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- and 
fs-inch, $3.60. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., July 24.—Current quotations 
f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in mixed 
ears for rail shipments direct to the trade 
appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr. Cc D 
OE .c.0cnveweneatwemes $46.00 $35.00 $22.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ee $34.00 $31.00 $20.00 
BE ceavenmecaabawes 37.00 34.00 24.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$35.00 $33.00 $23.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 35.00 34.00 24.00 
Ceiling 
SO ee $29.00 $27.00 $17.00 
Se shicuavowveweses 32.00 29.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x 1x8 1x10 1x12 
ee ee $22.00 $22.00 $22.00 $24.00 
ce 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
a eae 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 20 
 *. aaa $22.00 60 = 50 $24.50 $24.00 
OS aero 21.00 1.00 1.50 22.50 22.50 
DD ava ae ord 20.50 30. 50 32°00 23.50 22.50 
ee 22.50 22.50 23.50 25.50 25.50 
2x12 ........ 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.50 25.50 
No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
DT EE. Kadagepeescedde «ae Os. ce Cee $21.00 
i eg Serre rere 20.00 
BS OE OG OO BOOS oid ecteecccedeces ++ 21,00 











NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b. 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Me séineeews $60.00 $50.00 = 00 ey 00 $21.00 
aeelewern 65.00 55.00 43.00 22.00 
RE 70.00 60.00 50. 00 36. 00 22.00 
Me steeds 75.00 65.00 53.00 38.00 23.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
, ae $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $30.00 $22.00 
Seer 83.00 73.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
, eee 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
— eee 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 
eee 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 .... 
IN. -scérasu staete 108.00 98.00 78.00 61.00 
De acvesces 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 


Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and getter $78; or on 
ES FAS, $88; No. 1, ort No, 1 and 
etter, $83, or on grades, AS, os: No. 1, $73. 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
— Maple— FAS Sel Com 


became ae ey +4 = 00 $48.00 $36.00 $17.00 
eee 3.00 53.00 38.00 19.00 
|, See 33:00 88.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
BEE weaewews 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
Se ‘ciiweewien 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
| eee 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00... 
SE sscecence 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 ... 
cS) 118.00 103.00 ee 43.00 ... 
|, Serer 118.00 103.00 — ae 
De -soneniwes 158.00 143.00 131. 0 Giarece mene 
No. 1 Po No. 2 No. 3 


Soft Elm— FAS & Sel Com Com 


Be weweawas $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $20.00 
See 54.0 44.00 29.00 21.00 
EE 54.00 44.00 29.00 21.00 
Bee. cseseues 57.00 47.00 32.00 21.00 
ee 60.00 50.00 34.00 eaees 
BEE siaeasves 65.00 55.00 39.00 aes 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

Rock Elm— FAS Com Com Com 
ME .aiecteetus ees $60.00 $38.00 $22.00 $19.00 
|, SS ern 65.0 43.00 24.00 20.00 
| eee 70.00 48.00 24.00 20.00 
, eee ere 75.00 63.00 29.00 22.00 
|, eee 85.00 73.00 41.00 .... 
Me Sacnncbibemewes 95.00 83.00 46.00 27.00 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Ce $80.00 $70.00 $51.00 $33.00 $21.00 
Mee) Screen 85.00 76.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
) eae 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 
_ eee 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
gg eee 103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 .... 
BOE. Gawowne 108.00 93.00 2.00 50.00. .... 
Pee 156.00 146.00 122.00 .... ie 
) ee 72.00 62.00 42.00 29.00. .... 
7 re 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00. .... 
No.1 No.2 No.3 

Soft Maple FAS &Sel Com Com 
OS Sa ee $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 
|, Sere: 70.00 52.00 32.00 21.00 
OEE. | -ccaieietnsGchuse dae 80.00 57.00 37.00 21.00 
ig re er rar ene 85.00 62.00 387.00 22.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


July 24: 
First Third 
ROR sic eae canal $83.02 $53.02 


Second 
$74.03 


WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., July 24.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $27-25; No. 2, $20-17; No. 3, $13. 
Peelers, No. 1 $34; No. 2, $30-32. 

Cedar: Shingle logs $12-15, 
$28-30. 
Hemlock: No. 2&3, $12.00-14.00. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., July 24.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shin- 
gles sold direct to the trade: 





lumber logs, 





als: 
I ang tore lal oo gui alee pcoraie cata $4.50-4.60 
IE aad gia dimie/ aie be cgicie' so Wee a 2.75-2.85 
aa. Sher So ctiad lke ais ects aca Moet aoa 1.75-1.85 
Perfections 
I, 2a Sod a, 6 adie s-cialla eielaceiaaudrerenets $3.50-3.60 
= ok, aR Se A er 2.50-2.60 
SS , ee rrr 1.55-1.65 
Pe ee & F . 
OE SS | Re ee ae ee ee $3.00-3.15 
| rere err rrr ne 2.30-2.45 
Be SD has ik oes esWed.rasereees one 1.40-1.50 
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July $1, 1987 


Lumber Market Review 


Optimistic outlook for fall trade, espe- 
cially in rural areas, coupled with the 
fact that stocks at the larger mills on 
July 17 were at practically the same level 
as on the corresponding date last year, is 
somewhat overcoming the handicap of 
increased softwood output; curtailment 
in some of the major producing regions 
is also an aid to achieving market stabil- 
ity. Production in excess of current de- 
mand has undoubtedly been a factor in 
causing a further decline in that demand, 
in the expectation of weakening prices; 
and indeed there have been recent reports 
of the granting on concessions on surplus 
items. Small mills, favored by good 
weather, have had a large footage of com- 
mons to offer and have been forcing them 
on the market by lower quotations, and 
the items on which they compete might 
be called slightly weaker. Uppers have 
held their price levels rather well, and 
scattering items are beginning to show 
new strength. While both California and 
the Atlantic coast are well supplied with 
Northwest stock, mills are curtailing and 
taking a firmer stand on prices, and buy- 
ers, some of them fearing a shipping tie- 
up this fall, are more inclined to re-enter 
the market. Retailers in rural districts 
throughout the country, expecting brisk 
fall buying as a result of large farm 
money income, are now putting out in- 
quiries, and these have been highly en- 
couraging to the mills. If prospective de- 
mand materializes, it should readily ab- 
sorb available supplies, and probably re- 
sult in some further recovery of prices 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained bv Arkansas Soft Pine 
mills during the week ended July 24 





Flooring 

Edge grain— 38-inch 4-inch 
i yaad i false ce bane ecard wieliode $64.00 $62.00 
ES eer ee ee 55.00 53.00 
No Se Pee re ae 33.00 32.00 

Flat ‘grain— 
SE $46.00 $45.00 
MN ME Farinas che cle Git avereeunaae ti 40.00 39.00 
BE: © op surcdiaew a Ries Se ene 28.00 29.00 


Ceiling & Partition 
B&Better No.1 


Ceiling, eg pia aati aibeaiver esate cecarteve tied $37.00 $34.00 
FOREIGN, DOE oecccidceccsiececes 46.00 39.00 
Boston Partition, eee 42.00 38.00 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 


Ne Ne ere) $42.00 $46.00 
ee SERA rrr ere 38.00 42.00 
ee Ber ee ro 28.00 30.00 


Finish, Surfaced, B&better 
4 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ...$55.00 $62.00 $57.00 $59.00 $65.00 $81.00 


5/4 ... 65.00 72.00 67.00 67.00 72.00 90.00 
Casing ol ie » eee” , 
ar $60.00 $68.00 $62.00 $64.00 
FONE eiwoanteaiees 60.00 68.00 62.00 64.00 
Mouldings 

; Discount 
RAmteE DE GO Oe WOR yok oi6e hide cecneen 40% 
COW UE hs acces wre are oan wine aeleierets 35% 


Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1236 i243 
Boards, S4S, No.1. .$42.00 $41. 4 $48.00 $58.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 20.00 21. 21.00 27.00 
No. :.. 17.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 


Dimension, 84S, a 


0.1 No.2 
BME. cae wn eeea wae enna $27.00 $22.00 
SUM si scmshe acs wiea Riera ork a a eee 24.00 19.00 
RS Se eRe re NE ne 26.00 21.00 
ME sayascosesdv pave orevacekcvuiel ovece ace monrere a 32.00 24.00 
DUE cc bkinig cia Sern iavincin increta 38.00 26.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

DB Baker d.s rch oo areal core ae 6 uA hw ecelne $4.35 
Soy Nap Spe etoile 2 dea pres WR MINE 3.75 
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from their recent lows. Because of the 
breaking out of hostilities between Japan 
and China, the tense international situa- 
tion in Europe, and high ocean rates to all 
markets, the outlook for foreign trade is 
discouraging. European exporting coun- 
tries also report their markets dull; and 
western Canadian mills find sagging prices 
in their principal market, the United 
Kingdom, and sales volume lower. 

The hardwood market has shown only 
a little evidence of improvement, although 
production is being resumed at many con- 
suming plants that were affected by 
strikes, and the furniture shows are re- 
ported to have attracted record crowds of 
buyers. Flooring and millwork factories 
are taking a good volume in preparation 
for fall. Foreign demand, however, has 
become dull. The fact that total mill 
stocks are considerably heavier than last 
year’s leads buyers to expect bargains, 
and only a few hardwood items have 
shown recovery from recent lows. Mills 
find present realization unattractive, and 
many have begun to reduce their operat- 
ing time. Many mills are holding more 
firmly to lists, while buyers are sending in 
a heavier inquiry for forward shipment. 
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WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine 
Association by members during the period 
July 12 to July 17, inclusive. Averages in- 
clude both direct and wholesale sales, and 
are based on specified items only. Quota- 
tions follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 
5/4x8 6/4x8 


SELEcTs., S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 
<< “eee $65.96 $75.88 ee 
Be EN aos wreoeeens 53.41 62.00 Sears 

SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
Be thibtatinsircotewsaoaaua war $42.51 $28.15 
NE crater siaiececeieeatntere wastele waretete 41.69 27.94 

Commons, S82 or 4S— No. oO. 
1x8 oe orsiscnaieiers eieis aiaieiaie uate $28.96 $22.88 
DIES WO ois abated sre aweece'erse 32.50 22.5 
No. 4, rit | re eee $16.94 

Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 

SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wdr 
COG CC) Wilbincdcc co sewwscs $71.97 $90.25 
Quatity CD) Blbsescewscces. 59.61 oe 


COMMONS S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling manson’ 
0.1 No.2 0. 3 


N oO. oO. 
. b eesieiala-eiwniatnerebe $40.16 $35.13 $2748 
ii ace. ntia ene guavanahe 69.48 44.93 27.18 
Guaitiy C0. 2) 6/4 BW RG. .scciaces $20.09 


Sugar Pine 
1x8 


= 5/4x8 6/4x8 
SELEcTs, S2 or 4S— & war. 


&wdr. &wdr 

Rewer, WUEs ccecses $79.25 $80.25 $80.25 
De ER Wenirency dee soins 81.25 saves ciate 
YR ace bwin isaraesnhve 68.25 68.25 67.50 
SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 8 
ere ee $50.78 $33.63 $22.00 
MEE? sitinewesankeoaa 52.39 34.45 21.01 
i ee eee 65.89 39.19 22.43 

Larch—Douglas Fir 

Dimension, Mo. 1, Be scccccccccsveees $23.67 
Dismmenston, NG. 1, BGS ...5 ces ciccscivées 21.20 
Boards, No 3, S2or4s, ee eee 19.50 
Flooring, vert. egr., C&Btr 4 RL........ 43.50 
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EVAN FRANK ALLISON, 71, president of 
the Allison Lumber Co., Bellamy, Ala., died 
at his home there on July 17 after an illness 
of several months. Mr. Allison and his com- 
pany were known throughout the United 
States and in foreign countries for their con- 
servation policies both as to timber and to 
game. He was one of the State’s leading 
industrialists and controlled wide lumber in- 
terests. His timber holdings and game pre- 
serve, totaling more than 121,000 acres of 
land, are said to comprise one of the largest 
reserves of wild game of all kinds to be 
found anywhere. He was one of the first to 
begin selective logging and sustained-yield 
methods of lumbering, and Gulf foresters 
visiting the operations last spring found a 
well-established system there worthy of 
emulation. Until recently, when declining 
health forced his retirement, Mr. Allison was 
a director of the Southern Pine Association, 
and had been a leader in the movement to 
develop the paper industry in the South. He 
was vice-chairman of the Alabama Commis- 
sion of Forestry, president of the Sumter & 
Choctaw Railway Co., president of the Bank 
of York and past president of the Sumter 
County Board of Revenue. Mr. Allison also 
served as director of the Birmingham branch 
of the Federal Reserve Bank until illness 
forced him to leave the post several months 
ago. Surviving are his widow, a daughter, 
Mrs. Kathryn Grubbs, of Livingston, and five 
grandchildren. 


OSCAR F. NOTH, 56, identified with the 
lumber industry for thirty-two years, died in 
Portland, Ore., July He was born in 
Davenport, Iowa, the youngest of six boys. 
In 1905, he went to Cloquet, Minn., where he 
worked for six years for the Cloquet Lumber 
Co. He went to Dover, Idaho, in 1911, and 
became associated with the Dover Lumber Co. 
in the capacity of cashier and office manager, 
later advancing to the vice presidency and 
assistant general managership. Mr. Noth 
remained in this position until 1921, when 
he moved to Spokane. He became associated 
with Roy R. Myers in the Myers-Noth Lum- 
ber Co., which carried on a wholesale busi- 
ness in lumber and forest products. In March 
of 1929, Mr. Noth left the lumber business, 
and moved to Portland two years later. Mr. 
Noth became an invalid in August of 1931 
as the result of a stroke, and doctors told 
him he would remain one the rest of his life. 
He determined to overcome the physical dis- 
ability, and his ceaseless efforts were so 
successful that he walked with only a slight 
impediment and a short time prior to his 
passing was pronounced almost physically 
perfect by physicians. Mr. Noth was a thirty- 


second degree Scottish Rite and York Rite 
Mason and Shriner. His five brothers sur- 
vive. 


DANIEL Y. ROSE, 62, president and treas- 
urer of the Rose Lumber Co. of Providence, 
R. I. died at his home in that city July 13, 
after a long illness. Mr. Rose was a native 
of Kentucky and went to New York as a 
young man, where he engaged in business 
with a brother. It was not until after the 
war, in 1920, that he decided upon the lumber 
business and became associated with the old 
Lansing Lumber Co. at Providence. Three 
years later he started his own lumber busi- 
ness and in the past fifteen years has built 
up a prosperous yard. Mr. Rose was active 
in the work of the Providence Lions Club 
and had charge of raising funds throughout 
New England to finance the international 
Lions’ convention held in Providence last 
year. He was a leader in many welfare 
movements, particularly the ‘“Share-Your- 
Food” campaign in the first years of the de- 
pression. Besides the widow, the survivors 
are two brothers and one sister. 


FRANK W. WERTZ, 51, auditor for the 
Foster Lumber Co., lineyard operator of 
Kansas City, Mo., died of a heart attack 
while in a dining car en route to Clearmont, 
Wyo., on his weekly rounds of the 29 Foster 
yards in Colorado and Wyoming. Mr. Wertz 
had complained of a slight ailment a short 
time before his death, but apparently was 
in good health when he started on his trip. 
He had made his home in Brush, Colo., during 
the past sixteen years, during which time 
he had held his position of auditor. He leaves 
a widow, one brother and three sisters. A 
niece, Mrs. Frederick Moorehead, is widely 
known as an operatic singer. Mr. Wertz was 
a Mason and a member of the Denver Shrine. 


CHARLES F. ALLEN, 85, head of the Allen 
Lumber Co., Sabina, Ohio, died July 17 of a 
heart attack. Born at Bainbridge, Ohio, Mr. 
Allen had been a resident of Sabina through- 
out most of his long life, his parents having 
moved there when he was four. With his 
father he formed the Allen Lumber Co. in 
1875 and had been continuously in that busi- 
ness ever since. His son Ross Allen is now 
head of the lumber company. Mr. Allen’s 
wife died in 1931. He is:survived by two 
sons, Ross, of Sabina, and Harry, of Colum- « 
bus, Ohio. and two grandsons, Russell, of 
Sabina, and Arthur, of Columbus. 


FREDERICK REICHLEY, 69, widely known 
timber owner and lumber operator of eastern 
Pennsylvania, died at the Episcopal Hospital 
in Philadelphia on July 15. With his brother 
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Anthony, who died two years ago, Mr. Reich- 
ley owned and operated extensive tracts of 
timber lands, with a sawmill at McConnells- 
burg, Pa., and an extensive wholesale lumber 
business with headquarters at Saint Clair, 
Pa. The son of that brother, G. G. Reichley, 
is also a member of the firm and in charge 
of the Saint Clair headquarters. A widow is 
the only other survivor of his immediate 
family. 


JOHN L. JOHNSON, 78, who retired as vice 
president of the Burton-Lingo Co., Fort 
Worth, Texas, Jan. 1 of this year, after forty- 
five years of service with that concern, died 
July 18 in an El Paso hospital. He was vice 
president of the company for twenty-five 
years. Since his retirement from executive 
position, Mr. Johnson had been in charge of 
the concern’s lumber yards in the El Paso 
district. He was first connected with the 
lumber firm in 1892 as assistant manager of 
its yards in Colorado, Texas. Survivors are 
a son, three brothers and two sisters. 


OSBORNE M. McINTOSH, 57, retired lum- 
berman of Seattle, Wash., died July 9. After 
being in the lumber business for some years, 
he organized the Pacific Lumber & Shingle 
Co. with Roy C. Frans in 1918. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh was vice president of the concern, 
and five years later bought out his partner’s 
interest. Il] health forced Mr. McIntosh to 
retire in 1926. He was a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War. He leaves his widow, 
a son and one daughter. 


WILLIAM W. WANN, 67, treasurer of Rob- 
ert R. Sizer & Co., wholesale lumber concern 
of New York City, died at his home in Brook- 
lyn on July 21. He had been associated with 
the company for twenty-seven years. Mr. 
Wann was a native of Pennsylvania, born 
near Amityville, and had been a resident of 
Charleston, S. C., for 11 years before moving 
to New York to enter the wholesale lumber 
field. A widow, one son and a sister survive. 


HIRSCHFIELD, 35, president 
Hirschfield Sons Lumber Co., and a 
partner in H. Hirschfield Sons Co., iron and 
machinery concern, of Bay City, Mich., died 
July 7 after an illness of several months. Son 
of the founder of the lumber business, Mr. 
Hirschfield had been a lifelong resident of 
Bay City. A brother, Joseph C., was asso- 
ciated with him in the business. Two sisters 
and several nieces and nephews also survive. 


MILTON A. 
of H. 


JOHN GROFT, 59, sawmill operator at 
Corydon, Ind., died suddenly at his home 
there July 15 of a heart attack. He had been 
ill for several months, but had not been con- 
sidered in a critical condition. For the past 
twenty-six years Mr. Groft had been in the 
lumber business at Corydon, and was widely 
known throughout southern Indiana. He is 
survived by a widow, two daughters and two 
sons. 


MRS. E. J. McNEELEY, 
inent retired Tacoma lumberman, died at 
her home in that city July 11, after an ill- 
ness of several years. She was born in Fair- 
field, Me., and after her marriage lived for 
a while in Boone, Iowa. During her nearly 
half-century of residence in Tacoma, Mrs. 
McNeeley was active in church, benevolent 
and charitable work. Her husband and a 
brother survive. 


LLOYD M. RICHARDSON, 70, vice presi- 
dent of the Cadillac-Soo Lumber Co. of Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., and president of the E. 
Richardson Co. for thirty-six years, died June 
20 at Ford Hospital in Detroit. He was a 
life-long resident of Saginaw. He leaves 
three brothers and a sister. He was the 
son of Ezra Richardson. one of the pioneers 
of Sagiuaw’s lumber industry. 


wife of a prom- 


MRS. MYRTLE DYKE, 


widow of the late 
M. T. Dyke, 


founder of Dyke Bros. Lumber 
Co., Fort Smith, Ark., and mother of 
Nathaniel, Frank and Martin Dyke, present 
operators of the concern. died at the family 
home, July 11. Besides her sons, she leaves 
a daughter, three sisters and one brother. 


GEORGE A. ABATIR, 62, for many years 
owner and manager of the Abair Coal & 
Lumber Co., Ludington, Mich., passed away 
in Grand Rapids, July 7. He resided in Lud- 
ington for thirty years. Surviving is his 
widow. 


JOHN T. WEBB, 66, head of Theodore L. 
Webb Lumber Co., Portsmouth, Ohio, was 
found dead in bed in his home by his wife on 
July a Death was attributed to a heart 
attack. 


CLYDE D. PHILLIPS, 56, owner of the 
lumber company in Potterville, Mich., bear- 
ing his name, passed away at his home in 
Charlotte, July 18. He was a Mason and a 
Knight Templar. The widow survives. 


H. B. HARLEY, vice president of Nichols 
Harley & Clarke (Inc.) of Muncie, Ind., 
passed away July 26 after a short illness. He 
contracted a cold less than two weeks before, 
and it developed into double pneumonia. 
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Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Nocatee—Callahan Veneer Co. 


GEORGIA, 
$15,000. 

KENTUCKY. 
bell; $15,000. 

Louisville—Scuffletown Lumber Co.; $8,500. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Hancock—L. H. & S. Co. 
(Inc.); lumber, iron etc. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Lumber Co.; $50,000. 
mills. 
OREGON. 
materials. 


TEXAS. Houston—Central 
Banks Street. 

VIRGINIA. Roanoke—Cassell-Ingram 
000; to deal in houses. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle — Green Logging Co.; 
$20,000. 

Seattle—Northwest Hardwood Co.; 
ber brokers. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
ber Co.; $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Guenther 
building supplies. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 
Consolidated Timber Co. (Ltd.); 208 Pacific Build- 
ing; $10,000. 

Vancouver—Errington Logging Co. (Ltd.), 320 
Pacific Building; $10,000. 

Vancouver—Hammond-Evans Lumber & Lo 
Transport Co. (Ltd.), 535 West Georgia St., $10,000. 
Sawmill operators. 

Vancouver—North Arm Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 411 
Bank of Nova Scotia Building; $25,000. Timber 

620 View 


merchants. 
logging opera- 


Greensboro—Greensboro Lumber Co.; 


Louisville—Summerhayes & Camp- 


Tabor 
To own 


City—Tabor City 
and operate saw- 


Portland—Allen-Jenkins Co.; building 


Lumber Co., 1715 


Co.; $15,- 


$4,000. Lum- 
Beckley—Hill-Rohrer Lum- 


Supply Co.; 


Victoria—Colburne Pass Lumber Co.; 
Street; $15,000. Sawmill operators, 
tors and lumber merchants. 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Oden-Elliott Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Warrior Lumber Manufacturing 
Co. 


ARIZONA. Phoenix—Evans Lumber & Equip- 
ment Co. changed name to Western Lumber & 
Equipment Co., Herschel C. Schweikart having pur- 
chased the interest of R. T. Evans. 


CALIFORNIA. Beaumont—Hayward Lumber & 
Investment Co. local yard purchased by Beaumont 
Hardware Co.; the combined firms will be named 
the Beaumont Hardware & Lumber Co. Plans call 
for construction of a new building to house both 
the lumber yard office and the hardware store at 
the lumber yard. 

Los Angeles—E. G. Lier succeeded by Lier Sash 
& Door Co., 11116 S. Main St. 


COLORADO. Denver—Union Lumber & Supply 
Co. succeeded by Frantz Lumber & Supply Co., 
4391 York St. 

Denver—O. E. Vaughn 
Waltermier. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Stedman-Booth Furniture 
Co. changed name to Booth Manufactuing Corp., 
666 Lake Shore Drive. 

Decatur—Mueller Fixture Co. name changed to 
Decatur Store Fixtue Co. 


INDIANA. Carthage—R. T. Moore sawmill pur- 
chased by George B. Moore and sons, Parvel and 
Forrest. 

McGrawsville—Sharp & Overman succeeded by 
Ralph Overman. 

Mt. Vernon—Whitmore Handle Co. sold to Maley 
& Wertz Lumber Co., of Evansville, who will 
operate the local plant and manufacture handles 
and baseball bats. 

KANSAS. Arkansas City—Clark Lumber Co., 
115 West Jefferson Ave., purchased by O. E. Woods 
Lumber Co. and will be known in future as the 
Woods Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Ternes Coal & Lumber Co., 
6132 Michigan Ave., has incorporated as the Ternes 
Coal & Supply Co., with canital of $50.000. 

Lyons—Stedman-Booth Furniture Co. 
name to Booth Manufacturing Corp. 


MINNESOTA, Richmond—Thomas Wenner Lum- 
ber Co., succeeded by Wenner Lumber Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Passaic—Anderson Lumber Co. 
has announced that it will again operate its lum- 
ber yards in Passaic and Wallington, which dur- 
ing the last seven years were operated by the Alli- 
ance Lumber Corp., which also had yards in Dela- 
wanna, Paterson and Teaneck. Simultaneously the 
Alliance Lumber Corp. announced that effective as 
of July 1, it ceased to book new business and that 
the various branches of the company would again 
function separately. Existing building material con- 
tracts will be consummated by the Alliance Lum- 
ber Corp. through the branch where they were 
originally made. The Birch Lumber Co., at its 
yard in Delawanna, will take over contraets for 
coal, coke and fuel oil. Besides the Anderson and 
the Birch comnanies, the Alliance corvoration in- 
clnded the Holden-Wake Co., of Paterson, and the 
Teaneck Coal & Lumber Co. 

NEW MEXICO. Albuquerque—Strong Mortuary 
(Inc.) succeeded by Strong-Thorne Mortuary. 

NORTH CAROLINA. High Point—J. C. Mahon 
succeeded by Mahon & Froelick. 


OHIO. Miamisburg—Miamisburg Lumber Co. 
stock and equipment purchased by Grove & Weber 


succeeded by R. B. 


changed 


Lumber Co., and the Miamisburg Lumber Co. will 
be discontinued. 

OREGON. Central Point—Medford Lumber Co. 
purchased by Mr. and Mrs. C. Collins. 

Mill City—Mill City Manufacturing Co., sawmill, 
sold 80 percent of stock to Colman H. Wheeler, 
who will incorporate and enlarge business. 

Portland—H,. P. Kennedy Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Kennedy-Clark Co., Terminal Sales Building. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Morton — Simmons - Dormer 
Co. succeeded by William L. Simmons. 

TENNESSEE. Butler—J. L. Minish Manufactur- 
ing Co. succeeded by Wood Products (Inc.) 

TEXAS. Houston—Silverberg Lumber Co., 3700 
Washington Avenue, assets purchased by newly or- 
ganized Central Lumber Co. 

Whitesboro—N. B. Gary Lumber Co. 
name to Gary-Nees Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—H. P. Kennedy Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Kennedy-Clark Co., White-Henry- 
Stuart Building. 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Birmingham — Holt-Oliver Lumber 
Co., 1900 Lomb Avenue; equipped to handle all 
building needs. 

CALIFORNIA. Lancaster — Beckwith Lumber 
Co. is opening a yard on North Antelope Avenue, 

IDAHO. Burley—Cassia Lumber & Seed Co. is a 
partnership formed by Alvin E. McBride and Cyrus 
Yeaman, and will handle lumber, building materi- 
als, builders’ hardware, coal, grain and seed. 

KANSAS. Medicine Lodge—T. M. Deal Lumber 
Co., of Wichita, will establish a lumber yard here, 

MASSACHUSETTS. Chelsea — Chelsea Lumber 
Co., 197 Third Street; carries a complete line of 
building materials. 

OKLAHOMA. Okeene—Davidson & Case Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a modern lumber yard here. 

OREGON. Dallas—Norris Lumber Co. 

Myrtle Point—Clinton & Christenson; logging. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Moreland Man- 
ufacturing Co., 111 West Westmoreland Street, will 
manufacture fancy wood boxes and wood specialties. 

TEXAS. Benavides — Robertson-MacDonald 
Lumber Co. has opened a yard here. 

Friendswood—T. A. Gilgore Lumber Co.; 
handle all kinds of building materials. 

Honey Grove—uwU. C. Lumber Co. has been 
opened here; it will be operated on a cash basis. 

Seagraves—Seagraves Lumber Co. is preparing to 
open. 

WYOMING. Torrington—Plains Lumber Co. has 
opened a yard here, handling a complete line of 
building materials, including paints and door and 


window sash. 
Casualties 


NORTH CAROLINA. James City — Sanderlin 
Lumber Co. damaged by fire about $12,000, with 
loss about a third covered by insurance. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Prairie—Mills Bros. (Ltd.) lumber mill destroyed 
by fire. The plant had a capacity of 10,000 feet in 
an eight hour shift. Plans call for rebuilding im- 
mediately. 


New Mills and Equipment 


GEORGIA. Amsterdam — Gragg Lumber Co. 
plans storage yard and planing mill, to cost about 
$40,000. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville — Castlewood Manufac- 
turing Co., recently incorporated with a capital of 
$105,000, will install and operate a specialty wood- 
working or cabinet manufacturing plant, specializ- 
ing in radio cabinets, bridge tables, small tables of 
various kinds, and similar lines. 


LOUISIANA. Bogalusa—S. & A. Co. will con- 
struct a new woodenware factory to cost $8,000. 
Furniture parts and other wooden products will be 
manufactured. 

Lake Charles—Joseph H. Spector is constructing 
a woodworking plant here, to cost $15,000, which 
will manufacture crates, shingles, furniture pieces 
and automobile parts. 

Roseland—Roseland Manufacturing Co. is con- 
structing a factory for the manufacture of veneer, 
plywood, boxes, box material, crates, hampers and 
other materials, which will represent an invest- 
ment of $100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Monroe Bush, of Lex- 
ington, Ky., is constructing a plant at Jackson for 
the manufacture of shuttle blocks for cotton mills 
and golf clubs, using dogwood and persimmon logs. 

OHIO. Lima—Republic Creosoting Co., Indian- 
apolis, plans to establish a branch plant in Lima, 
which will cost $100,000. 

CANADA. ONTARIO. Sudbury — S. Perreault 
+ a sawmill and allied plants, to cost about 


changed 


will 


Langley 


ome 


Ohio River Freight Increases 


LouIsviILLeE, Ky., July 26—More freight was 
transported on the Ohio River during 1933 than 
ever before. The total tonnage between Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Cairo, IIl., was 24,383,689 tons, 
an increase of 3,406,981 tons over the previous 
year and 2,046,255 tons more than the previous 
all-time record established in 1930. 





